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INTRODUCTION, 


W HOEVER has employed his time on a. 

long and laborious work,- is anxious to 
prove to others, as well as to hiinfelf, the utilicy 
of what he lias performed ; fi/icc the imputation 
and the confeioufnets of having mifapplied lucli 
efforts, are almoft equally unplcahng. If authority 
be allowed an adequate juilification, the tranl- 
lator from clallic writers has little occafion to 
argue in his own dehmee, the pra6>.ice of the ableft 
men in the vnoft enlijmtened countrit-^s bcintt unde- 
niably on his fide* Of Italian and k'rench liteNU- 
ture, tranfiations from the daffies form no fmall 
or unimportant part; and if in our own language, 
accurate verfions of many ancient authors be Hill 
wanting, the deficiency is.pwing, I conceive, to fome' 
other caufe, rather than to any dilhpprobanon of 
fuch works iii thole by whom they might have been 
performed. Pci'haps the literary rank affigned in 
this country to tranflators, is not elevated enougii to 
gratify the ambition of the learned ; perhaps the 
curiofity of the public has not yet been turned fuf- 
ficiently that way, to make the reward in general 
proportionate to the labour. Whatever be the caufe 
that more has not been done, tranfiations of eminent 
merit have appeared among us in a fufficicnc number, 
VoL. L , a to 
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to prove decifively the opinion held of them by forae 
of our moft accurate and judicious fcholars. In 
tranflating the Ancient Poets^ our countrymen have, 
indeed, very honourably exerted their talents^ and 
their fuccefs has proved that our language is fully 
calculated ior the transfuhon of the higheft claffical 
beauties : while the F.renclg among whom the de^ 
mand for tranflatioJis has urged them to be per- 
formed at any rate, have been obliged to content 
tlieinlelvcs with prolaic verfioris of the noblcft poems 
of antiquity. The honour thus acquired, ought to 
have encouraged us to proceed in laying open the 
remaininit ftores of aiicient literature. But it is a 
humbler tafu to follow the fteps of a profc writeiy 
than to eniulatc the iiiglits and harmony of a p(>cc. 

'Phere a{>pears to be only one important objection, 
that can be made to works of diis nature, which 
is founded on a fear that they may encourage indo- 
knee, and introduce the fuperficial oftentation of a 
knowledge neither faund nor accurate, to the preju- 
dice of real learning. That vanity may be furniflied, by 
tranflatioiis, widi the means of pretending to acquifi- 
tions which flie has not made, cannot perhaps be de- 
nied, and fuch eftedts may certainly be traced in many 
writings of our continental neighbours ; but that li - 
terature will thereby be injured, is not equally ca- 
pable of proof. The fbuiidation of learning is ulu-* 
ally laid, if laid at all, and the tafte for it imbibed^ 
if it can be coininiir.icated, befqre the lludent ims the 
liberty ol conliclcring whedi^tr it is eafier to read the 
ancients in tlieir own languages or in modern vcr~ 
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fians ; and till we hear tliat fome perfons have fludied 
Greek, becaulc there were books in that language 
of which they could not find tranflations, we may 
reft fatisfied, that few, if any, will negleft fuch ftudies 
on the mere profpeift of that afliftance. But an abufe, 
if it did exift, ought not to preclude the ufc ; and 
whoever recollects how much our fivourite Shak- 
fpcarc enlarged the treafures of his aftive mind, by 
information deduced from thcfe fecondary fourccsj^ 
will confefs, at teaft, that an excellent, as well as an 
impertinent or idle nic may be made of tranflated 
Ciaffics. 

In this country, where fuccelsful induftry pro- 
duces elevation of rank, and gives accefs to polhhed 
fociety, there will always be many perfons, who with 
enlightened and difcerning minds, and a confider- 
able dilpofttion to literature, are debarred from the 
perufal of ancient authors by the want of a fuitable 
education. Many by birth entitled to every advan- 
tage, are early called away from learning to fcenes 
of adlivc occupation. Some fuch I have feen, and 
highly value, who, not afnamed of a deficiency oc~ 
cafioned by unavoidable circiimftancas, or by honeft, 
uleful, and honourable occupations, are defirous to 
form, if pofiible, complete colleftions of approved 
and elegant tranflations. Bur whether the defire of 
inch aid be thus general, or direfted only to particu- 
lar authors, whether it be entertaified by men or 
women, it is liherai in its kind, and ought by all 
ipcans to be gratified. 


Nor 
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Nor is it only to unlearned perfons that 
tninflations may be of fervice ; to thofe alfo who 
are emplayed in the finely of the ancient languages^, 
they arc often highly iifeful. In obfciire and per- 
plexed paflages, they v/ho publifh notes, not unfre- 
qnently coniult their eafe, by palTing over in filence 
what tiicy are not able to explain; r'lnd even they 
by whom the Latin verfions annexed to Greek 
authors v/ere fontied, will be found on many occa - 
fions, by rendering word for word, to have left the 
lenfe as dark as they found it in the original ; but a 
traiiiliUor into vernacular language, is a commentator^ 
wliO is bound, if poiTible, to explain everything; 
ius veriion, in order to be approved, muft have die 
air and manner of an original, and he has no more 
licence to be obfeure than if it really were fo. Be- 
i nit confined to this attention throughout, he ufuailv 
examines and compares with greater diligence than 
any other' commentator : he is compelled at leaft to 
underftand himfeif, which is one good ftep towards 
being intelligible to others, and, v/here he finds tins 
v/holly imprafticable, is driven ingenuoujly to con- 
fefs it. If this reafoning be not fallacious, it mull 
happen, that, in good verfions, illullrations will ofLcn 
be found, which could not be obtained from any 
editions of the original : this at leall I have f >iind 
by experience in rendering Herodotus, that, after 
confuking all the commentators, I have frequently 
been obliged to have rccourfe to new conuderations, 
l)cf)rc 1 could make my tranflatkm entirely dear and 
iatkf.ictory to myfeif. 

“If tlK pradlice of tranflating be fully approved, 

there 
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there can be no doubt concerning the claim of He- 
rodotus to an early diftinftion of this kind. His 
matter is no lefs curious than diverfified, and Ids 
hiftory, as far as his own knowledge and diligent re- 
fearches could make it, entitled to attention and 
belief When he approaches to his own times^ 
there is little reafon to fufjpeft him of error or inac- 
curacy ; and, whatever we may think of fome par- 
ticulars relj3eft:ing the Perfian invafion, he is in that 
matter as moderate as any of his countrymen j and, 
in a cale fo very extraordinary, the depoficion of luch 
a witncfs mud defervc particular confideration. 

Yet Plerodotus, though mentioned always with 
refpedl, and dignified by courcefy with the title of 
the Fatlicr of Hiilory, has been treated with fome 
negleft by the Englifli literati. While Thucydides 
and Xenophon have been naturalized among us, in 
correft and elegant tranflations, this Hiitorian, the fiill 
remaining link of that important chain, has hitheito 
been repreiented only by Litdebury. The fcarce- 
nels of that tranfiation, notwithllanding the incon- 
venience ot its form, from wanting the ufnal fubcli- 
vifions ; the entire abfcnce of notes, fo particularly 
neceffary to this author ; and other defeats, which it 
might feem invidious liere to mention, firll polrued 
out the neceirity ot fupplying the public with an- ^ 
other. From the nature of the notes fiibjoined to 
tlie prefenc tranfiation, it will eafily be perceived, 
that I have been mcije defirous to affift and to amufe 
the Englifii reader, than to claim the credit of ab- 
ftrufe or ur.comraon learning. It may, indeed^ be 



faidj, by fucli are xnorc ready to throw out an 
acute than a candid oblervation, that in lb doing, I 
have probably confulted my own ilrength, as much 
as die reader’s convenience. This 1 lhall neither 
acknowledge nor deny : but when it fhall be feen 
how various die matter is, which, even for the above- 
roentioncd purpofes, I have been obliged to colledt, 
the imputation perhaps will not be thought extremely 
formidable. For my own part, I fhall be fully fa- 
tisfied with wliat I have done, if it fliall be pro- 
nounced, by thofe who are capable of deciding, that, 
i!i fo many topics of enquiry, I have in general been 
happy enough to avoid mifleading rny readers. 

From the notes to M. Larcber’s celebrated 
hrcncli tranllation, which are very numerous, and 
uitended evidently for the critical and the learned, 
rather than the common readej*, I have extraded 
iuch as feemed moft luited to my own defign : to 
thele I have lubjoined his name. For die reft, which 
have the fignature of annexed., I conft fs myfelf 
refponfible : except in the cafe of a very lew, the 
contribution of one or two friends, which, for many 
reaibns, I Ihould have been glad to have had fo nu- 
merous, as to have demanded feparate fignatures, 
Iftie aftiftance, however, that I have received, I fnall 
always thankfully acknowledge, and be rather proud 
to d^^cloi'c, than iludious to conceal. 

I S K A I L now conclude Jus addrefs, by which, 
I hope, the reader will be conyiaced, that I offer 

t 
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him an ufehil work, and one executed with the fpirit 
of a man who wiflics to ferve the public^ and to 
promote the caufe of literature. The labour of 
almoll three years is now fiibmitted to his judgment; 
for wiiich, though I have not confeious dignity 
enough to difmils it without any apprehenfion, I re- 
quefl: no furriKT indulgence than candour wall readily 
beftow on a work of difficult execution ; I have 
done my beft, and mud' abide the confequences. 
Avocations^ cares, and ill-health, I have had in 
common with others; but thefe are fo infeparable 
from human life, tliat tliey ought perhaps to be fup- 
pofed in every ellimate of labour. It has been re- 
marked, by critics of deferved eminence and popu- 
larity, that the perfeftions and beauties of a tranflation 
are ufually, without referve, referred to the merit of 
the original work ; wliile all defefts and imperfedions 
are heaped upon the fhoulders of the poor tranflaton 
To this common lot of my brethren, I alfo very 
willingly fubmit; nor can there, perhaps, be two au- 
thors more likely to juftify fuch decifions than He- 
rodotus and his Tranfiator. Had I been avrare how 
much of my time would be occupied by this un- 
dertaking, I ffiould probably have Ihrunk from it : 
now it is completed, whether 1 fliall again venture 
upon that perilous ocean, where many a braver heait 
than mine has trembled, will depend perhaps upon 
tlie degree of approbation which the prefent adven^ 
turc flrall obtain from my impartial and judicious 
countrymen. 

HERODOTUS. 
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O refcuc from oblivion the me- 
mory of former incidents^ and to 
render a jufl tribute of renew ;i 
to the many great and wondcidu! 
adiions, both of Greeks and Bar- 
barians k Heredotus ^ of Halicar- 


naffus produces tins Hiilorical Eflay, 


Among 


‘ The umplieky vvuh which Herodotus commences his I [if- 
tory, and criters immediately cn his ‘lubjecl, lias been much 
and dcfcrveilly admired, and exhibits a ftriking contrail to the’ 
elaborate introduflions or modern writers. . It is not, howevei*, 
peculiar to Herodotus ; it was tlic beautiful dilHntticn of almoll 
all the more ancient autliors . — Tl 

^ Baytanaiis .’]’- — As this word lo frequently occurs in tlic 
progrei's of our work, it may be necefliiry, once for al],toadv'er - 
tife the Englilli reader, that the ancients ufed it in a much 
milder fenfe tliaa \ye do. Much as has been faid of the pride of 
the old Remans, the word in queftion may tend to prove, that 
they were in fome inikinccs leA tenaciou . of their national dig- 
nity than the G reeks. The appellation of barbarians yas givea 
by the Greeks to all the world but, theml'elves ; the Pvonians 
gave it to all the world, but the Greeks. — T. 

3 JJyrodo:irs.]-^h has been iViggeftod as a doubt, by many 
of the icarn-'d, whether it ought not-to be written Erodotah For 

VoL,. L B mj 
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Among other things, it will be necefTary to in- 
veftigate the fources of the hoflilities which fub- 
fifted between thcfe people. The more learned of 
the Perllans afiert tlie Phoenicians to have been the 
original exciters of contenrion. This nation migrat- 
ed from the borders of the Red Sea ^ to the place 
of their preient fettlement, and fbon diftinguillied 
themfelves by their long and enterprizing voy- 
ages h They exported to Argos^ amongft other 

places, 

iBy own part, as I am able to remember no proper nam^ termi- 
nating in dvorus arsd dotns, as Diodorus* DiodotUwS, Ht'ii6dorLis, 
which is not derived from ii>e name of a divinity, I have no 
icraple in aslerting my belief, that it muil be llerodotii^, com-* 
pounded of doins and the (ircedv name of juno.— 

There is liardly anv author, 'nncicnl: or modern, who iias 
been more warmly commendv/d or more voKumcnily cenlurcd, 
than this eminent lliilariari; but even, the Dvcrc f)k;nyhns 
declares he is one of thoie enchaining writers w'hom you 
perufe to the ^.vil fylhable with ph, ainre, and iii!! svirn for 
irio,re. Pbaeaych liirnreif, who has made the mod viol era attack 
on his vci/icity, allows hi.ni all the iiiciri of bcmiiiful com- 
poll don — U ay ley. 

*■ Frcm the borFer^ of the Reib .'Vn,] — When Ile)'0<lolus 
rpcaks, for the time, of' any peoplfs he al.ways goes to 
their ongierd fonree. tSonie authors rnahe the PlKnmeiaDs to 
have origftsarrd Dom. the Vcrfian Gulph ; which apiifion, 
though reported, is not bellcvxd by Strabo. Voltaire, taking 
it tor gmured time they migrated by fea, ndicuk s the idea of 
their corning Dorn the Red Sea to Phmnkia. ; as wdi be might. 
Larclier proves, in tiie nioll rarisfacdory manner, '■bat his inif- 
conception arole from his ignorance of Cireek. It is evident 
from another pail.ige in Mtrodotus (Book via chap. 89.) that 
the Fl.iccnidan..s, when they ch.:inged their place of rciidcncc, 
jpafled otxr f.:;y land . — harchcr (principally^) 

» Lidg anJ .The hril among the 
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places, the produce of ^Slgypt and yllTyrla. Argos, 
at that period, was the moft famous of all tliofe 
ftates which are no# comprehended under the ge-> 
neral appellation of Greece \ On their arrival 
here, the Phoenicians expofed their merchandize 
to fale I after remaining about fix days, and when 
they had almoft dilpofed of tlieir different articles 
of commei’ce, the king’s daughter, wdiom both 
nations agree in calling lo, came among a great 
number of other women to vifit them at their Na- 
tion. Whilfl: thefe females, {landing near the ftern 
of the veflel, amufed thcnifelvcs with bargaining for 
fuch things as attradled their curiofity, tlie Phoeni- 
cians, in conjunction, made an attempt to fclze their 
pcrfons. The greater part of them efcaped, but 
lo remained a captive, with many others. They 
carried them on board, and direded their courle 
for /Egypt, 

II. The 

Greeks who undertook long voyages were the lonians. Upoa 
this people, Mr. Wood, in his Eday on Homer, has the tbl- 
lowing remark : From the general character by which Homer 
conirantly diilinguiracs the riicenicians, as a coiumercial and 
rcafaring pcopt.j, it has been naturally fuppofed, that he was 
indebted to that nation for much of his informadori with regard 
to dillaiit voyages. I think vve cannot be at a Icfs to account 
for the poet’s acquiring, at howe, all the'knowledgc of this kind 
which vve meet with in his works. We knovv the Iordans were 
amongfl the carlieil naHgators, particularly the Phoca:ans and 
Milehans. The former are exprefsly called tlie difeov^erers of 
Adria, Iberia, Tufeany, and Tarteflus .” — cn H/yr/i^r. 

^ Grmv.] — The region* known by the name cf Helias of 
Greece, in the time of Herodotus, v/as, prevwus to the Thojnn. 
war, and indeed long afte^ards, only diferiminated by the name s 

B a 
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IL The relation of" the Greeks differs eflen- 
tiallyi but this, according to the Perfians, was the 
caufe of lo’s arrival in Egypt, and the firfl a£t 
of violence which was committed. In procefs of 
time, certain Grecians, concerning whofe country 
writers difagree, but who w^ere really of Crete, arc 
reported to have touched at I'yre, and to have car-> 
ried aw^ay Biuropa, the daughter of the prince. Thus 
far the Greeks had only retaliated " ; but they were 
certainly guilty of the fecond provocation. They 
made a voyage in a vefiel of war to yEa, a city of 
Colchos, near the river Pliafis ^ and, after having 
accomplifiaed die more immediate obieft of their ex- 
pedition, they forcibly carried olf the king’s daughter, 
Medea. The king of Colchos difpatched a herald 
to demand iatisfadion for the affront, aiid the refti- 
tution of the princefs ; but the Greeks replied, that 

of its eiffcjeni uihubitt'.nts. Homer ipenks of tlv: 

Argivesj AcVsiUii.ns, bur never gives thelc people the general 
rio.rne of C i ; <'(,vk bet\ 

^ Thm far d>e Crtipk^ haf nal'= — ''Tlje I'ditor is 

hi poflhTjoii of a trauilation of tne Uvo jitil books ot ilerodo- 
taSj, piibiiCoed bt Lonikou lo early tbv i enr i y. .li zs iu 
black leiterr aob may be ccniidcred ns :i great cahohy. The 
above p;uTagc is ihas rendered: Ir chaunced rrio'iwarrb that 
cevuhne Grf:ekcs, ivhoie r;ames they knc\s^ not, faKi/gy ilioioj 
and tanking viTvrus. hi like manner made a rape of die hinges 
daughter, nanicd Ivuropa. 'X1ide were, the people of Cjct.e, 
otberwhV called ike Crctenles. hv \iducli meaties yt uas cardes 
ancT cauic5 betvvecne them, the one beyng full rnecie and quit 
wnH the oUnnT — f'bcjiyji fheh Cfcj Lundm, 1584. 

® In a yr-7^Yer.J--~. Literally in a long velfcl. — 'riit* long 

veilels naavv. vrjh.;].s or war, ihc round veir^Is, ziierciiii-atmcii and 

the/ 
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they flioiild make no reparation in the prefent in- 
Jlance, as the violence formerly offered to lo’ re- 
mained ftill wncxpiatcd, 

III. In the age which followed, Alexander, the 
foil of Priam, encouraged by the memory of thefe 
events, determined on obtaining a wife from Greece, 
by means of fimilar violence ; fully perfuaded that 
this, like former wrongs, would never be avenged. 

Upon the lofs of Helen, the Greeks at firft em- 
ployed meflengers to demand her perfon, as well as 
a compenfation for the affront. All the fatisfa6lioa 
they received was reproach for the injury which had 
been offered to Medea; and they were farther alked, 
how, under clrcumllances entirely alike, tliey could 
reafonably require, what they tliemfelves had de<* 
nied, 

iV. Hitherto the animofity betwixt tlie two na- 
tions extended no farther tlian to acts of pcrlbnal 
and pi ivate violence. But at this period, continue 
tlie Perfians, the Greeks certainly laid the founda- 
tion of fubfequent contention; who, before the Per- 

» Violence formerly offered to Io.'\ — It may be urged that the 
king of Colchos had nothing to do with the violence offered to lo; 
file >vas carried off by the Phoenicians. But, according to the 
Perftans, all the nations of Aha compofed but one body, of 
which they vvere the head. Any injury, therefore, offered to one 
of the niembers, was conhdered as an holHIity againfl the whole. 
Thus, as wc fee in a |fucceeding paragraph, the Perfians c;cn- 
fidered the Greeks as their enemies, from the time of th^ de- 
ilrudion of Troy. — Larcher. 
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fians ever invaded Europe, doubtlefs made milltar5r 
incurfions into Afia. The Perfians appear to be of 
opinion, that they who offer violence to women 
muft be infenfible to the impreflions of humanity 
and juftice, but that fuch provocations are as much 
beneath revenge, as the women theinfelves are un- 
deferving of regard ; it being obvious, that all the 
females thus circumftanced muft have been more or 
lefs accellary to the fact. They afterted alfo, that 
although women had been forcibly carried away 
from Afia, they had never refented the affront. The 
Greeks, on the contrary, to avenge the rape of a 
LacedEernonian woman, had affembled a mighty 
fleet, entered Afia in a hoftile manner, and had to- 
tally overthrown the empire of Priam. Since whicli 
event they had efteemed themfelves juftified in con- 
fidering the Greeks its the public enemies of their 
nation. It is to be obferved, that the Perfians 

More or lefs accejfary^ C5’r.] — Plutarch, who has written an 
efiay cxprefsly to convict Herodotus of malignity, introduces 
this as the firil argument of the truth of his accufation. The 
Greeks, fays he, unanimoufly allirm, that lo had divine honours 
pnid her by the Barbarians; that many Teas and capacious har- 
bours were called after her name; that to her many illuihious 
families owe their original : yet this celebrated writer does not 
hcfitatc to fay of her, that fhe fuffered hei lelf to be enjoyed by 
a Phoenician mariner, with whom ihe fled, from the fear of 
being dlfg raced by the publication of her crime. He after- 
wards endeavours to tlirow an odium on' the moil illuflrious 
adions of his countrymen, by intimating that the Trojan war 
was undertaken on account of a profligate woman, “for it is 
evident,’’ fays he, “ that thefe women \yould have been never 
carried away except with their own on thi 

malignity of Herodotus, 
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clleem Afia, with all its various and barbarous inha-^ 
bitants, as their own peculiar polleflion, confidering 
Europe and .Greece as totally diftind and uncon- 
neftecL 

V, The above is the Perfian tradition; who date 
the caule and origin of tlieir enmity to Greece 
from the deitruftion oi Troy* What relates to lo 
is denied by the Phoenicians ; who affirm> that 
ilie was never forcibly carried into Aigypt. They 
allertj that during their continuance at Argos, Are 
had an illicit connexion with the pilot of their veE 
fel ”, and, proving pregnant, Ihe voluntarily accom-^ 
panied them to iEgypt, to avoid the dete£lion of 
her crime and the indignation of her parents. Hav- 
ing now ftated the different reprefentations of the 
Perfians and Phoenicians, 1 fliall not detain the 
reader by an invelligation of the ti'utJi of either nar- 
rative, I fltali commence with an account of that 
perfonage, of whofe firll attacks upon Greece there 
exiils the moft unqueftionable teftimony. I fhall, as 
I proceed, deferibe with feme mimitenefs the fiaialler 
cities and larger communities ; for, many of thele, 

** Ccrinc^tion njjith the pilot of iheir make no iipology' 

for inferting the following fmgular .tranllation of the above paf. 
fage : — With whofe alTcrtions the Phcenices agree not aboute the 
lady lo ; whom they fiady denye to liavc beene caryed by them 
into ^‘Egipt in manner of a rape ; fliewinge howe that in their 
abode at Argos, fhec tbnuned to clofe with the mayiter of a 
faippe, and feelyngc herfclfe to bee fpedde, fcarynge and doubt- 
inge grcatlye the fevefitye and crucll tyrannie of her parentes, 
and the detedion of her owne follye, lliee willinglye toke Ihippc 
and fledde ilrayght awayc.’’— /'Vr//^ Booh of Clio* 
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at prefent poflefled neither of opulence nor power# 
were formerly fplendid and illuftrious ; others have, 
even within my remembrance, rifen from humility 
to grandeur. From my conviiElion, therefore, of the 
precarious nature of human felicity thefe lhall all 
be relpeftively deferibed. 

VI, Croefus, by defeent a Lydian, was the fon 
of Alyattes, and fovereign of thofe countries which 
lie on this fide the river Halys. This ftream, in its 
paflage from the fouth” towards the north, paffes 


Precarious nature of htmian This moral reflec- 

tion of Herodotus cannot fail of bringing to mind the confola- 
tory letter written from Greece, by Sulpicius to Cicero, on the 
death of Tullia the orator’s daughler. At the Jiilance of more 
than four hundred years from the time of Herodc'tus, Sulpicius 
thus expreiles himfelf on a fmiilar occafion : — On my return 
from Afia, as I wa-s failing from TEgina towards Megara, T 
could not help looking round on the circumjacent country. Be- 
hind me was ,/Egina, before me Megara, Piraeus on my right 
hand, Corinth on my left; all which places, formerly flourillung 
and happy, now laid before my eyes prl^hrate and in » uins, 

'i'he whole letter is eminently beautiful, and I lament that it is 
beyond our limits to tranferibe it. — T, 

1 L'is J: ream, in its pfiffage from the fDuth.'\ — There are dif- 
ferent opinions concerning the courfe of this river. Arrian 
fays, that it does not flow from the fouth, but from the eaft. This 
author, having in his mind the place of the fun’s rifing in win- 
ter, accufes Heredotus of a midake in the pafage before us. 
WeiTeling had the fame id.^a, who neverthelcls iias not folvxd 
the diiiiculty. The truth is, there were two rivers of this name, 
the one rifmg from the fouth, the ether from the call. Hero- 
dotus fpeaks of the frfi, Arrian of the hUl. D’Anville is of 
the fame opluion .^ — Lave her > * 
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through Syria and Paphlagonia and finally 
empties itfelf into the Euxine. Creefus, we have 
reafon to believe, was the firft of the Barbarian 
princes who exa6t^d tribute from fome nations of 
Greece, and entered into leagues of amity with 
others. Before his time, the Greeks were uhiver- 
fally free j he, however, fubdued the .ffiolians, the 
lonians, witli fuch of the Dorians as are fituate in 
Afia, whilft he formed a friendly alliance with the 
Lacedaemonians. It appears that the incurfion of 
the Cimmerians into Ionia, was before tlie time 
of Croefus ; but tlieir foie objeft was plunder, and 
none of tire cities were molefted, 

VII. The family of Croefus were termed the 
Mermnad;e; and it may be proper to relate by 

iS)77Vi.] — Syria was at that time the name of Cappadocia. 
See Chapter Ixxvi, — T, 

'‘s Paphlagcnia . — It may appear matter of furprize to fomci 
that Herodotus fhould make the Syrians border on the Paph- 
lagonians. But by the Syrians, Herodotus here means the 
Cappadocians, called by the Greeks Leuco, or White Syri- 
an.s. This is obvious from Strabo, as well as from Plerodotus 
himfclf, in his fecond Book. — Palmcrins, 

Cimmerians, ^ — Strabo dates this incurfiOn of the Cimmeri-. 
ans about the time of Homer, or fomewUat before. WeiTelin^ 
thinks, and with reafon, the authority of the geographer of Icfs 
weight than that of our hifiorian, who fuppofes it to have 
been in the reign of Ardyis. See chap. xv. ot this Book,; 
and chap. xli. of Book i Vk For my own part, I am of dpi-. 
nion that the two authors fpeak of two diftimfl incurfibns. 
Herodotus refers to the laft. At the time of the firft there were 
no Greek cities in Afia l^inor ; and it was his intention to inti- 
mate, that the laft had no operation injurious to the liberties of 
Greece. — Larcher* 
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whac means the empire (fcfcended to them fi-oin 
the Heraclicte. Candatiles^ whom the Greeks call 
Myrfiliis, was king of Sardis, and of the family of 
Alcaeus the fbn of Hercules The firft of the 
Heraclkte was Agron who reigned alfo at Sar- 
dis ; he wiss tlie fon of Ninus, the grafidlbn of 
Eclus, the great-grandibn- of Alc^.us. Caiidaiiles 
the fon of Myrfus w^as the lall of this race. The 
people of this diftrift were in ancient times called 
Mconians ; they were afterwards named L.ydians;^ 
from l^ydus die fon of Atys. From him, before 
the time oi* Agron, the princes of die country de- 
rived their origin. The Heraclid^e, defeended from 
Hercules and a female Have of Jardanus enjoyed 
a delegated authority from thele princes, and after- 
wards obtained die lupreme dignity from die decla- 

us the Jm cf Hercules — Concerning the name of the 
fen of Hercules by the female flavc of JardaniiSj Diodorus Si- 
culus and our liidorian are at variance. Herodotus calls him 
Alcaeus, Diodorus fays his name was Clcolaus. But it is by no 
means fiirpn7/mg, that in matters of fuch remote antiquity wri- 
ters fnonkl difagrcc. Apolloclorus contradi^ls both Hcrodotu* 
and Diodorus, rind makes Creefus not one of the IVTcrmnada', 
but one of the Heraclidte, born of Agelaus fon ot Hercules by 
Omplialc. Diodorus calls the fon of Hercules, by Omphale, 
Lacon. I prefume not to decide in this controverfy, but with 
me the autliority of Herodotus has the greatch weight.— 
Palmerhis. 

28 the bed manuferipts fpell tliis name. Julius 

Pollux fays, that Ninus, fon of Belus, called his fon Agron bc- 
caufe he was born in the country.— 

Jardimus,^--^h^ contradidlion both Herodotus and Dio-' 
dorus Siculus, Paliephatus de incredibilibus writes Jordanut. 
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ration of an oracle. They retained their power, in 
regular and uninterrupted fucceffion, from father to 
fon, to the time of Candaules, a period equal to 
twenty-two ages of man being no lefs than five 
hundred and five years. 

VIII. Candaules was attached to his wife be- 
yond the common limits of affeftion, and conceived, 

^ T i.vc?ity-Hvo ages ef For twenty-two, Larcher reads 

fifteen aged.*— That it ought to be fo wc are ready enough to 
believe, and his arguments (fh the fubjed are clear, ingenious, 
and convincing; but, having no authority for tiiis reading in any 
edition which we have had the opportunity of coniuitingv it was 
thought proper literally to tranflate the text.— ':?". 

Candaules .'] — -T he fory of Roiamond, queen of the Lom- 
bards, as recited by Mr. Gibbon, bears fo exait a refemblance 
to this of Candaules, that we are unable to forego the pleafure 
of tranferibing it. — The queen of Italy had Hooped from her 
throne to the arms of a fuhjec;!; : and Ilelmichis, the king^s ar- 
mour-bearer, was the fecret miniller of iier pleafure, and re- 
venge. Againil the propofal of the murder he could no longer 
urge the fcruples of fidelity or gratitude ; but Helmichis trem- 
bled when he revolved tiie danger, as well as the guilt. lie 
prefied, and obrained, that one of the braveft champions of the 
1 Lombards ihould be afTociated to the enterprizc ; but no more 
than a protnife of fecrecy could be drawn, from the gallant 
Perideus. — The mode of feduftion employed by Rofirnond, be- 
trays her lliamelefs infenfibility both to honour and to love. She 
lupplied the place of one of her female attendants, who was be- 
loved by Perideus, and contrived feme excufe for darknefs and 
f icncc, till Hie could inform her companion, that he had enjoyed 
the queen of the Lombards, and that his own death, or the death 
of the king, mull be the confequence of fuch trcafonablc adul- 
tery. In this alternative he chofe rather to be the accomplice 
than the vielim of Rofamond, whofe undaunted fpirit was inca- 
pable of fear or ttmoik^^GUboH, 
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in the ardour of hh paflioii:, that her beauty was 
yond all comj-ietition. Among thofe who attended 
near his perfon, Gyges the fon of Dafcylus had 
rendered him eflentialfervice, and was honoured by 
his particular confidence. To him he fi*equently 
extolled the beauty of his wife^, in exaggerated 
terms. Under the influence of a moft fatal delu- 
fion, he took an opportunity of thus addrefling him : 

GygeSj I am fitisfied, that we receive lefs convic- 
tion from what we hear,: than from what we fee 
and, as you do not feem'^o credit all I tell you of 
my wife’s perlbnal accompliflbments, I am deter- 
mined that you fliall fee lier naked.’’ Sufler me/’ 
replied Gyges, to rcmoriftrare againil the impru- 
dence of your propoliiL Remember, Sii', that with 

her 


Frcf^i fvohat heart thar from -vjhat ivejce ,] — Dloru iiu?; 
llalicarnalicniis remarks otl this palTage, that iferodotus hcrt% 
jntroduciDg a Barbarian to notice, makes ufe of a hgurative ex-- 
preiiion peculiarly appropriate to Barbaria?:)s ; fublii tilting t.he 
ears and the eyes for the difeourfe and the light of objects. 

Segnius irritant aniinos demida per aureni 
Quam qu 2 c fuiit oculis fiibjctxa iidelihos. 

Hor. Ars Poet. iSc. 

Polybius coincides in part v/ith our liiilorian, when he advan- 
ces, that nature having provided us with two inhruments, if 
they may be fo termed, of the fenfes, hearing and light, the 
latter, according to Heraclitus, is the moll certain, the eyes 
being more decifivc evidences than the ears. 'Phis is in many 
refpc<5l.s true ; but Thcophrallus has fagaciouriy remarked, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, that of all the fenfes the car is that by 
which the paihons may be the moH cafdy excited.*— /.ro rdvr. 

Our veneration for the ancients, however, mull not prevent 

3 w- 
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her cloadis a v/onian puts off her modefty ""h Many 
are the precepts recorded by the lliges for our in- 
ftruftion> but there is none more entitled to our re- 
gard than that ‘ it becomes a man to look into thofc 
tilings only which concern himfelf/ I give im- 
plicit confidence to your afleitions^ I am willing to 
believe my miib'efs the moft beautiful of lier fex^ 
but I beg you not to repeat a reqncft widi wliich 
it will be criminal to comply/" 

IX. Gyges, from apDteh&fion of the event, 
would liave perfevered ii¥ his refufab [)ut the king 

us from perceiving, that both the above remarks vvant folidity. 
The truth is, that we do not more implicitly believe our eyes 
than our ears, or the contrary, except in theie cates wdtich rc- 
fpcctively demand the telllmony of either organs. It flrauld be 
remembered, t'hat when any thing is related to us, our cars give 
no kind of telliinoriy concerning i]\e faci, they iiiform us only 
that fuch words arc fpoken to us: after which, if what is related 
he an ohjcT of fight, we wifli to appeal to our eyes for proof; 
if an objeft of hearing, to our ears ; If of take, fmei), or touch, 
to the organs formed for fuch decifion : a)id this is the f>lc 
ground of preference in any cafe, 'i'he remark of Horace rchs 
on a difi'erent foundation, and is very julk — T. 

If nb ht:r doaihs a puts (pf her mod((iy''\ — V/e can by 

no means, fays Plutarch, in liis Conjugal Precepts, allovy tine 
Ifiyirg of Herodotus to be true: for furdy, at tins time, a mo-^ 
dek woman is mod efFcdually veiled by baflifulriefs, wlicn the 
purell but moil difiidcnt aifedion prove?, in the privacy of ma- 
trimonia] retirement, the furefc tellirnony of reciprocated lo\'C> — - 
T. 

Tim'cus in Athena;us aflirms, that the Tyrriienians accudoin 
cd thcmfdves to be waited upon by naked women ; and Thee- 
pompus, in the fame author, adds, thac in the above- raentior.ed 
niition. it was by no means* dirgractdul for wam-Cii to appear 
naked among d 
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could not be diffuaded from his purpofe. Gyges/* 
he refumed, ‘^you have nothing to fear from me 
or from your miftrefs ; I do not want to make ex- 
periment of your fidelity, and I lhall render it 
impoffible for the queen to deted you. I myfelf 

place you behind an open door of the apart- 
ment in which we fieep. As foon as I enter, my 
wife will make her appearance ; it is her cuftom to 
undrefs herielf at leifure, and to place her garments 
one by one on a chair near the entrance. Y ou 
will have the fiireft oppoj|unity of contemplating 
her perfon. As foon as l|e approaches the bed, 
and her face is turned from you, you muft be care- 
ful to leave the room without being difcovered. 

X. Gyges had no alternative but compliance., 
At the time of retiring to reft, he accompanied 
Candaules to his chamber, and the queen foon 
afterwards appeared. He law her enter, and gra- 
dually difrobe herielf. She approached tlie bed ; 
and Gyges endeavoured to retire, but the queen 
faw and knew him. She inilantly conceived her 
huftxtnd to be the caufe of her difgracc, and deter- 
mined on revenge. She had the preience of mind 
to reftrain the emotions of her wounded delicacy, 
and to feem entimly ignorant of what liad happen- 
ed i although, among all the Barbarian nations 

and 

Amo?ig all the Barbarian Plato infoni^s us, that 

the Grc<:;ks had not long confidcrecl it as a thing equally dif- 
graceful and ridiculous for a man to. ke leen naked ; an opinion, 
fays he, which hill exills amongtl the greater part of the Bar- 
li a rian 3 . — hu rchcr, 

3 
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and among the Lydians in particular, for even a 
man to be feen naked, is deemed a matter of dtc 
grcateft tujpitude. 

X L The queen perfevered in the ftrideft filence; 
and, having irtftru6tcd fome confidential fervants for 
the occauon, fhe fent in the rhorning for Gyges. 
He, not at all fulpicious of the event, complied in- 
flantly with the mefliige, as he was acciiftofited to do 
at other times, and appeared before his miftrefs 
As foon as he came into her prefence, ihe thus ad- 

To the above remark of Larcher may be added, that, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, it was amongd the inilitiites of Lycurgus# 
that the young women of Sparta fltould dance naked at their 
folemn feails and facrihees; at which time alio they were accuf- 
tomed to ling certain fongs, whilll the young men flood in t 
circle about them, to fee and hear tliem. — T. 

Jpp^ared before his mifref ,'] — TJie wife of Candaiiles, 
wbofe name Herodotus forbears to mention, w^as, according to 
Hephieflion, called Nyflia. Authors are divided in their ac- 
count of this Gyges, and of the manner in which he flew Can* 
daules, Plato makes him a flicphcrd in the flrvke of the Ly- 
dian king, who was poflefled of a ring which he found on the 
huger of a dead man inclofed within a horfe of bronze. The 
Pnepherd, learning the property wliich this ring had, to render 
him inviiible when the fcal was turned to the infide of his hand, 
got hiinfclf deputed to the court by his fellows, where he fe- 
duced the queen, and aflaflinated Candaules. Xenophon ihvs 
he was a flave ; but this is not inconhflent with the account of 
Plato, were it in other refpe^ls admiflible. Plutarch pretends, 
that Gyges took up arms againft Candaules, alii fled by the 
Mileflans. The opinion of Hefodotus feems preferable to the 
rffl : born in a city contiguous to Lydia, no perfon could be 
UitcT qualihed to reprdeat what relates to that kingdom. 

re her* 
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drelTed him: “ Gyges, I fubmit two propofals to 
your choice; you muft either deftroy Candaules, 
and take poflfeffion of me and of the kingdom, or 
cxpedt immediate deatli. Your unqualified obedi- 
ence to your mafter, may prompt you to be once 
again a fpe<Sator of what modefty forbids : the 
king has been the author of my difgrace ; you alfo, 
in feeing me naked, have violated decorum ; and it 
is neceffary that one of you ftould die.” Gyges, 
after he had fomewhat recovered from his aftonifii- 
ment, implored her not to compel liim to fo deli- 
cate and difficult an alternative. But wltcn he found 
that all expofiulations were in vain, and that he mull: 
cither put Candaules to deatli, or die himfelf, he 
chofe rather to be the furvivor. “ Since my mafter 
muft perifli,” he replied, “ and, notwitliftanding my 
reludance, by my liands, by what means can your 
purpofe be accompliflicd ?” “ The deed,” ftie an- 
fwered, “ lhall be perpetrated in that very place 
which was the feene of my difgrace. You (hall kill 
niy hufband in his fleep.” 

XII. Their meafures v/cre accortlingly con- 
certed ; Gyges had no opportunity of efcape, nor 
of evading the alternative before propoted. At the 
approach of night, the queen conducted him to tier 
chamber, anti placed him behind the lame door. 

Upon the« event recorded in tills chapter, the hrfts booke 
of Clio has this curious remark in the margin : 'I’Jie Divil 

in old tyme a dilpefer of kingdomes, and fines the Hope.” — 7 . 
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Vith a dagger in his hand. Candaiiles was mur-- 
dered in his deep, and Gyges took immediate pof- 
feffion of his wife and of the empire. Of the above 
event, Archilochus of Paros, who lived about 
the fame period, has made mention in fome lambic 
verfes. 

XIlL A declaration of the Delphic oracle, con- 
firmed Gyges in his pofTeffion of the fovereignty. 
The I^ydians refented the fate of Candaules, and 
had recourfe to arms. A ftipulation was at length 
made betwixt the different parties, that if the oracle 
decided in favour of Gyges, he fhould continue 
on the throne y if otherwife,, it fhould revert to the 

without thefe concluding lines the fenfe 
would he complete, many have fufpeded them to have been in- 
ferted by fome copyid. Scaliger has realbned upon them, as if 
Herodotus meant to intimate, that bccaufe Archilochus makes 
mention of Gyges in his verfes, he mall have lived at the fame 
period ; but this by no means follows. 

Of Archiloclius, Quintilian remarks, that he was one of the 
frit writers of Iambics ; that his verfes were remarkable for 
their ingenuity, their elegant llyle, and nervous fentimenv. 
Book X. chap. i.—He is alfo honourably mentioned by Horace, 
who confelTes that he imitates him. See 19th Epiille, Book ifh 
Ovid, ifthe Ibis be his, {peaks too of the Parian Poet. Cicero, 
in his d'ufculan Quellions, (ays, that he lived in the time of Ro- 
mulus, His compofidons were fo extremely licentious, that the 
Lacedaemonians ordered them to be removed from their city, 
and Archilochus himfelf to be banifhed. He was afterwards 
killed in fome military excurfion, by a perfon of the name of 
Coracus. Whoever wifhes to have a more particular account 
.of Archiiochus, may conf^t Lilius Gyraldus dc Poetar. Hillor, 
dialog, ix. chap. 14.. 
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Mthough Gyges retained thft fuprentti' 
authority j thfe words of the oracle exprefsiy intima- 
ted, that the Heraclidae fhoiild be avenged in the 
fiferfon of the fifth ddeendant of Gyges. Ta this 
pfgdiftion, until it was ultimately accomplilhed, 
neither prince nor people paid the finalleft attention. 

, Thus did the Mermnadte pbtain the ernpire, to the 
injuriotts exchifton of the Hgradidje. 

XIV. Gyges, as- foon as he was eftablilhed lit 
his authority, fent various pcefents to Delphi a 
Oonfiderable quantity of which were of filver. A- 
mong otliOr iftarks of his liberality, fix golden gob- 
lets which Weighed no Ids than, tlfirty talents, 

defcrvs 


p^efints ta Dtlphi.'] — Among il the fubjcul.^ of literary con-- 
troverfy betwixt Boyle and Bentley, this was one : Boyle de^- 
fended Dtl^hos, principally from its being the common ufage : 
Bentley rejeds Delphos as a barbarifm, it being merely the ac- 
cuBitive cafe of JDciphn He tells a ilory of a Popifh Frierr, 
who for thirty years had read mumpfimus In Ids B-reviary, iu- 
ftead of fampf inns ; and, wlien a learned man told him of his 
blunder, rcpllcil, I will not change my old inumpiimus for 
your new fumpfimus. From a fimilar ralRake in tfie old edi- 
tions of tlie Bible in Henry tlie Kightlik tiiiie, it was prlntevl 
ABbn and Milcton 5 under Queen EUzabetii, it vvas changed in- 
to Ailbn and Mlletum ; bnt in the reign of Jaiiies the Firft, k 
v-^Was redified to Ados and Miletus.- — T, See Ben/ icy on BhaJaris. 

** Six ycldcn gcllctsi ] — -In the tbne oB Herodvau?, the pro- 
jportion of filver to gold was as one to thirteen : thefe dx gob- 
lets, therefore, were equivalent to 2,106,000 livres. The cal- 
culations of Hcrodotu.s differ in feme refpeds from thofc of 
JDiodorus Siculus .-— dc ’yeitucZd'fiai.harJis, 

Alyattcs and CraTus obtained their wealth from fomc hunes- 
In Lydia iiiuatcd between Atania and Fergamos. -The riches 
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defove particular mention. Thefe now ft and in the 
treaftiry of Corinth ; though, in ftrifit truth, that 
treafure was not given by the people of Corinth, 
but by Cypfelus the fon of Eetion This Gyges 
was the firft of the barbarians whofe hiftory we 
know, who made votive offerings to the oracle, 
after Midas the fon of Gordius ”, king of Phrygia. 
Midas confecrated to this purpofe his own royal 
throne, a moft beautiful fpecimen of art, from which 
he himfelf was accuftomed to adrninifter juftice. 
This was depofited in the fame place with th^ 
goblets of Gyges, to whofe offerings of gold and 
filver the Dejphians afligned the name of the donor. 
Gyges, as foon as he fucceeded to the throne, car- 
ried his arms againft Mdctus and Smyrna, and took 
the city Colophon. Although he reigned thirty- 
eight years, he performed no other remarkable ex- 
ploit we fliall proceed, therefore, to ipeak of his 
fon and fucceflbr, Ardys. 

of Gyges were proverbial, and were ♦'mentioned In tlie verfes of 
Archilochus : thofe of Ciopfus e.fFqcluaily furpafled them. 

Divitis audita eft cui non ppulentia Croefi.-— 

Larchei\ 

But hy Cypfelus the fin the temple at Delphi 

were certain different apartments or chapels, belonging to difte- 
Tcnt cities, princes, or opulent individuals. The offerings which 
thefe refpet^tively made to the Deity, were' here depofited.— 
Larcber. 

Midas the fan of Gordius ,] — There were In Phrygia a num- 
ber of princes called after thefe names, as is fufTicicnily proved 
by Bouhier, — Lanhr, * 
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. XV. This prince vanquiflied the Prxenians, anJ 
attacked Miletus. During his reign, theXimme-' 
rians, being expelled their country by the Nomades 
of Scythia, pafTed over into Afia, and poffeflcci 
themielves of all Sardis, except the citadel. . 

,, XVI. After rcignihg forty-nine years, he was 
fucceeded by his fon Sadyattes, who reigned twelve 
years. After hiiri, his fon Alyattes poflelTed the 
throne. He carried on war againft Cyaxares the 
grandfon of Deioces, drove the Cimmerians out of 
Afia, took Smyrna, which Colophon had built, 
.and invaded Clazgmenae, In his defigris upon this 
place he was difappointed ; but he performed, in the 
courfe of his reign, many very memorable actions. 

XVII. He refumed ag-ainfi: the Milefians, the 
war which his father had comnienced; and he con- 
duced it in this manner ; — As the time of harvdt 
approached, lie marclied an army into their country, 

3* Jgainfi This is perfeflly confiftent. Phraor - 

tes, the father of Cyaxares, reigned in Media at the fame time 
that Ardys, grandfather of Alyattes, fat on the throne of Sardis. 
an her, 

33 CoIophon.']-^Gygts had taken Colophon, about wliicli time 
doubtlefs a colony dei’erted it, avid fettled at Smyrna, as 

WelTeling properly obferves, is continually ufed for, ta fend 
"out a colony. In chap, cl. it is fiid, that Tome Colophonians, 
banilhed for fedition, had fettled at Smyrna. If he alludes to 
the fame emigrants, their fedition was probably againll Gyges, 
after his conqueft ; but thefe could hardly be numerous or rc- 
fpe^Ia^e enough to dtTerve the name of a colony,— 7’. 
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to the found of the paftoral pipe, harp, and flutes 
mafcuiine and feminine On his arrival in their 
territories, he neither burned, nor in any refpeft 
injured, their edifices which ftood in the fields ^ but 
he totally deftroyed the produce of their lands, and 
then returned. As the Milefians were fecurely 
fituated near rhe fea, all attack upon their city 
would probably have proved inefFeftual, His 
motive for nor deftroying their buildings was, that 
they might be induced again to cultivate their 
lands, and that on every repetition of hi^ incurfiong 
Jlie might be icciire of plunder. 

X^d JI. In tliis manner was the war protrafted 
during a period of eleven years ; in wdrich time th^^ 
Milefians received two remarkable defeats, one in 
a pitclied battle at Idmeneium, wdthiri their owm 
tcrritoiies, another on the plains of Meander. Six 
of thefe eleven years, Sadyattes the fon of Ai'dy,^^ 
reigned over the Lydians : he commenced tlie Mi~ 
Icfian v/ar, wliich his fon Alyattes afterwards con- 
tinued- with increafe of ardour. The Milefians, in 
this conteft, received no alTiftancc from any of their 
neighbours, except from Chios. The inhabitants 
of Chios ofihred their fiipport, in return for the aid 
which they had formerly leceived from the Mile- 
fians, in a war wdth the Eiy tinmans. 

Flutes tnajeidint cj:d fsmmincF^ — Aulus (yllius ifiys, that 
Alyattes had in ids army female players on ihe ilutc. I. archer 
is of opinion, that, Herodotus alludes only to the diiTcreitf'^kindc. 
of flutes mentioned in I’ercnce, or perhaps to the Lydian and 
Phrygian flutes, the found cf one of vvhich was grave, of the 
©tlpm acute, — T. 
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XIX. In the twelfth year of the war, the foU 
lowing event happened, in confeqnence of the corfi 
being fet on fire by the enemy’s army. A fudden 
Wind direfted the progrefs of the flames againft the 
temple of the Aflefian Minerva’’, and entirely con- 
fumed it. It was not at firft confidercd as a matter 
of any importance ; but after the return of the army 
to Sardis, Alyattes was feiied with a fevere and 
lingering difeafe. From the impulfc of his own 
mind, or from the perfuaflon of his friends, he fent 
to make enquiries of the oracle concerning his re- 
covery. On the arrival of his mefiengers, they were 
infornted, that till tlie temple of the Afiefian Mi- 
nerva, which they had confumed by fire, fimtild be 
reftored, no anfvver would be given thern, 

XX. Of this circumftancc I myfelf was informed 
at Delphi j but the Milefians add more. They in- 
form us, that Periander the fon of Cypfelus, when 
he he^d the anfwer given to Alyattes, dijpatched 
an emtery to Thrafybulus king of Miletus, with 
whom he was intimately connefted, defiring him 
to pay fuitable attention to the prefent emergence. 
This is the Milefian narrative. 

AJJeJtan Wsls a fmall town dependent 

Cn Miletus. Minerva here had a temple, and hence uVok thfe 
name of the Ahefian Minerva. This deity was then called the 
Minerva of Aflefos, as we fay, at the prefent day, the Virgin of 
J^OtcttO.-r-^LarctJCr, 

The Virgin, in the Ronrtiih church, certainly rcfembles, in all 
refpei^ls, a heathen tutelary divinity f and aiFords one of thofe 
inftances of llmilarity bct\vcen one worfliip and the other, fo 
well iiluilrated in Middleton’s celebrated Letter from Rome. — T- 

XXL 
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XXL Alyattes;^ on the return of 1ms mellengers, 
dilpatched an herald to Miktus, \vhofe commiffion 
was, to make a truce with I'hrafybnkis for fuch 
time as miglit be required to repair the temple. 
Thrafybukis, in confequence of die intimation he 
had received, ivas aware of the incentioais of Alyat- 
tes, and condufted himfelf in this manner : All the 
corn which was contained, or could be procured at 
Miletus, was, by his diredlion, collected in the moft 
public piace of the city : he then ordered the Mi^r 
kfians, at an appointed period, to commence a Iccne 
of feafting and convivial mirth 

XXII. Thrafybuliis intended the Sardian anv 
balfador fliould inform liis mailer of the feene of 
feliivity, and of die abundance of provifions he had 
bclield. He was not difappointed : the herald wit- 
nelied tlie above-mentioned ipeftacle, delivered his 
meifagej and returned to Sardis. I'his, as I have 
been infoi rned, v^^as the Idle occafion of the peace 
which enfued. 

Alyatces had imagined, that the Milch ans fufFered 
exceedingly from the fcarcity of corn, and were re- 
duced to extreme diftrefs. Tlie return of his mek 
ienger convinced him he had been miftaken. A 
ftricl alliance was immediately formed betwixt the 
two nations : inftead of one, A iy acres erefted two 
temples to Minerva, and was ]oon afterwards re* 

C 071 ^ i^oial mirth,'] — Many ftratagems of a liinilar nature 
with this of ThrafybuIuS, may be found in the Stratagemata of 
roly.enus 5 a book not fo well known as it mciats.— ^/. 
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ftored to health. — The above is a faithful account 
of the war betwixt Alyattes and the Milefians. 

XXIII. Beriander, who communicated to Thra- 
fybuliis the information above recited, was king of 
Corinth. A moft wonderful incident is faid by the 
Corinthians to have happened in his time, and the 
ftory is confirmed by the Lefoians. It is aiTeried^ 
that Arion the Methyaan^ean was cai ried to Ihamai us 
on the back of a dolphin. He excelkal all his 
cotemporaries in his exquifite performance on the 
liarp ; and we have reafon to fuppofe he was the firft 
who invented, named, and taught at Corinth, the 
Dithyrambic meafure 

XXIV. After refiding for a confiderable time at 
the court of Periander, he v/as defirous of vifiting 
Italy and Sicily. Acquiring there confidejable 
wealth, he wilhed to return with it to Corinth ; 
with this view, he embarked at Tarcntum in a Co- 
rinthian, veflc], preferring the mariners of that na- 


Ht: excelleii.] — Arion, it feems, was a Cithaiaedus, which 
differed from the Cithariiles in this : the former accompanied 
his indramcnt with his voice ; the latter did not, 

Ditbjrambic 7?irajurc .'\ — This was a kind of verfe or hymn 
in honour of Bacchus, or in praife of drinking ; it was a rude 
perplexed compohdon, replete with figurative and. obfeure 
exp r e fli on s 

Clemens of Alexandria affrms, that the inyentor of the Dj- 
ihyrambic was Laffus or Lafus of Hermione. It Ihould ftem, 
jiowevcr, from Pindar and his fcholiah, that tliis fpecics of 
poetry is fo very ancient that its original invenpr cannot be 
iUc er tainod. 
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lion. As foon as they ftood out to fca^, the failors 
determined to deftroy Arion> for the lake of his 
riches. He dilcerned their intentions, and offered 
them his money to preferve his life. The men 
Avere obdurate, and infilled, that he iliould either 
kiil himlelf, that they might bury hirp on Ihore 
or leap inllantly into the fea. Reduced to diis ex- 
tremity, he inti-eated, that if they would not Ipare his ^ 
life, they would at leatt fuffer him to decorate him- 
felf in his rnoft valuable cioaths, and to give them 
a fpecimen of his art in finging ^ prornifing, that as 
foon as he had finilhed, he would deftroy hiinfeif 
They were anxious to hear a man, reputed the 
greateft performer in the world, and, in compliance 
with his requeft, retired from him, to the centre of 
their vefiel. He accordingly dreftlxl himfelf fump- 
tuoufly, and, Handing on the fide of the ftiip with 
liis liarp in his hand, he lang to them a Ipecies of 
long, termed Orthian As foon as he had finiflied, 
lie threw himfelf, drefied as he v/as, into tlie fea. 

The 


jBurv him on pafiage, which perplexed the 

learned Rcirke, Teem? to me AirHciciuh' clear. 'J'iie Tailors in- 
directly promifed Arion that they would bury him, if he would 
be the indrument of his own death. 

Orfhicuih ] — The Orthian hymn was an air performed either 
on a ilutc or cithara, in an elevated key and a quick time. It was, 
tlwreforc, peculiarly adapted to animate combatants. See Aulus 
Gel 'ills. By this fpecics of fong, 'fimotheus fo inflamed tlve 
ardour of Alexander, that he inftantly leaped up and called for 
Ills arms. See Euflathtus. See rdfo, Dryder/s Ode on St* 
Cmciba’s Day. — Maximus Tyrius fays, that to excite military 
ardour, the Ortlium fong was peculiarly adapted, as that called 

Fara^nio^/ 
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The mariners purfued their courje to Corinth; but 
Ibe, it is afBrmed *^', was taken up by a dolphin and 
carried to Taenariis. As foon as he got on Ihore, 
he went, without changing his drefs, to Corinth, and 
on;his arrival told what had beflillen him. Peri- 
pnder difbelieved his ftoiy; and, keeping him in 
dole ciiftody, endeavoured to find out the crew. 
As foon as he had met with them, he enquired if 
they could give him any intelligence of Arion; they 
replied, that his excurfion to Italy had been iiiccefif- 
jtul, and that they had left him well at Tarentum. 
Arion then appeared, dreffed as tliey had feen ham 
leap into the lea: overcome with terroi* at the cir- 
cumftance, they confefied their crime. This event 
is related both by the Corinthians and tlie I efl^ians ; 
and there remains at Tsenarus a fnnall figure in 
brafs of a man feated on a dolphin^s back, the vo«- 
tive offering of Arion himfell. 


XXV, When he had put an end to tiie Milefian 
war, and after a reign of fifty-leven years, Alyattes 
died. He was the lecond of his lamily wdio made 
an Oifering at Pelphi, whicji he did in conlequence 

Parrenion was for focial and convivial occaiions. See alfn 
Homer, Book xi. 

Thence the black fury through the Grecian throng 

With horror founds the lo^d Ortluan fong.r— T. 

It is cf^/irm\i.]^Voha.irc abufes PIcrodotus for telling thi$ 
ftory, as conhdering it true ; but (urely without reafon, as ho by 
DO means vouches for its truth- ^ 

Gibbon, however, calls the ftory -telling ton^ of Plercdctus 
half fccptical and half fuperftitious.— 71 

of 
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of Ws recovery from illnefs. He prefenf^d 3: large 
filver goblet, with a fiiucer of iron '*', curfoivfly 
inlaycd j it is of furprifing workmanfliip, and as 
worthy of oblervation as any of the things prelerved 
at Delphi. The name of the maker was Glaucus, 
an inhabitant of Chios, and the iirventor of tlris art 
of inlaying iron. 

XXVI, On the death of his father, Crcefus fuc- 
cceded to tlie throne ; he begari to reign at the ago 
of thirty-five, and he immediately comnnenced hof. 
tilities with the Ephefians. Whilft he befieged 
Ephefus with an army, the inhabitants made- t 
folfemn dedication of their city to Minerva, con* 
nefting by fome ligature their walls to the tem- 
ple of the goddefs. This temple is at a diltance of 
about I'even ftadia from the old town. Soon after- 
vzards he attacked every ftate, both of the lonians 
and the diolians : the motives which he afllgned 
were various, important in Ibme inftances, but, when 
llich could not be found, frivolous pretexts fufficed. 

S/iuccr of iron.l — This bafon is mentioned in Pauianias, 
Book X : where alfo Glaucus is fpoken of as the original in^ 
venter of the art. A farther accouni of Glaucus may be found 
in Junius de Pidura Veterum. — 

Whilji he bejieged Ephefus, prince of Ephefus, at thii 
time. Was Pindar the nephew of Crcefus 5 the llory is told at 
length by Book iii. chap. 26.— ^71 

By fame Iigature.'\-^The object of the ancients, by thus 
canfccrating their towns, was to detain the deities by a kind of 
force, and prevent their departure. It w^as believed, tliat when a 
city was on the point of being taken, the deides abandoned it. 
mf-rnLarcher, 
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XXVII. Not fatisfied v/ith compelling the 
tic Greeks to render him tribute, lie ueicrrnined on 
building a fleet, to attack thofe wfio lived in th-e 
iflands. From this purpotc, although he had made 
gi'cat preparations, he was deterred by the memO'r 
r:ible reply of Bias of Priene, who was at that 
time in Sardis i or, as others fay, of Pittacus of 
Mitylene. Of this perfon the king was enquiring 
whether there was any intelligence from Greece : 

The Iflanders, Sirf he replied, are about to 
form a body of ten thouland horfe, with the inten- 
tion of attacking you at Sardis.” The king, fup- 
pofiiig him ferious, faid, that pothing would be 
more agreeable to him, than to fee the Iflanders 
invading the continent of Lydia with cavalry. The 
odier thus interrupted him; Your wifii to fee 

B/17S .] — DiogcncG Ltiertius, Plutarch, r.nd Valerius Maxi- 
mus, fcverally give an account of Bias, ]-[c was one ot the fe- 
veri wife men of Greece. Some filhcrmen found a golden tri- 
pod, unon vvliich was infcrihecl, “ To the wiielt it was given 
to Bias, who fent it to Delphi. When Ills vanquifned coantry . 
men fled before the enemy, each toe It with him the raoii valua- 
ble part of his property. Bias tiH)k iiothmg : on being aiked 
why, 1 always carry,*’ he replied, in)' rnoll valuable things 
with me,” meaning liis learniiig and abilities. — /. 

Pif/ium .] — Ibuacus of Mitylene v\as another of the feveu 
wife men. His life is written by Diogenes Laertius, in a war 
betwixt the Atheni ins and the people of Mitylcuc, he challenged 
the enemy's general to hngle combat, and with a net which he 
fecretly brought, lie entangled and eahly conquered his ad vex - 
fary. From this circumftance, the contcifs ol' the Retlarii and 
Mirvirillones are laid hr ll to have arifen. His mod memorable 
faying was— Erdeaveur to prevent calamity; if }t happen^ 
beiu* it vvith eqaaiumlty,”-— r. 
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t^ie Inhabitants of the idands purfue fuch meafui*es, 
is certainly reafonable; but do you not imagine, that 
the circuraftance of your building a fleet to attack 
the Iflanders, muft give them equal fatisfadion ? 
They can wilTi for no better opportunity of reveng- 
ing the caufe of theie Greeks on tJie continent, re- 
duced by you to fervitude, than by r "eting the 
Lydians on the ocean/’ Tiie wifdon ' the re- 
mark was acceptable to Crmfus : he lot only 
declined all thoughts of conftrudling a fleet, but 
entered into an amicable alliance with the lonians 
of the Idands. 

XXVIII. He afterwards progrefTively fubdued 
almofl all the nations which are fituate on this fide 
the River Ilalys. The Cilicians and the Lycians 
alone, were not brought under his yoke s but he 
totally vanquifl'ied the Iu}alians, Phrygians, Myfi- 
ans, Mariandynians, CJialybians, Paphlagonians., 
Thracians, Thynians, Bithynians, Carians, loni- 
ans, Dorians, /Eolians, and Pamphylians. 

XXIX. After Croefus had obtained all thefe vic- 
tories, and extended the power ol the L.ydians, Sar- 
dis became the refort of the great and the affluent, 
as well as of fuch as were celebrated in Greece for 
their talents and their wifdom. Among thefe was 
Solon at the requeft of the Athenians, he had 

formed 

SoLn ,'\ — To give a particular account of Solon, would 
exceed our limits. He tvas one of the feven wife men of Greece, 
born at Salaniis \ and, according to Aulus Gellius, flounllicd at 

Athens, 
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formed a code of laws for their life* He had then „ 
engaged in a courfe of travels^ which wa3 to be of 
ten years continaance; his avowed purpafe was of 
a phiiolbphical nature ; but his real objecSt was to 
the neceflity of abrogating the laws he had 
cnaded. The Athenians were of themfelves unable 
to do this, baving bound themfelves^ by the mofl; 
folemn oaths, to preferve inviolate^ fat ten years, tlie 
inftkutions of Solon. 

XXX. During his ablence, Solbn liad vifited 
Amafis, in ^gypt, and came now to ^Crnefus at 
Sardis. He was received on his arrival with the 
kindeft boipkaiity, and entertained in tJie palace of 
Crcufus. In a few days, the king diredled his ler- 

Athens, when Tarquinius Friicus reigned at Rome. He was z 

but fcvere legiflatgr, refcuing his caantryancn from fupcfo 
llition, ignorance, and vice. His life is given at length by Plu- 
tarch. — T. 

Cams no^iv to It is doubted by fome authors, 

whether the interview which is here defcribecl, ever took place* 
The fagacious reply of Solon to Creefus has been introduced in 
a variety of compofitions ancient and modern. See Juvenal, 
Sat. X. vcife 273. See Aufonius alfo, and Ovid. The dying 
fpeech df Julian, as given by Mr. Gibbon, from Libanius, 
(voLiv, p. 200, oftavo edition) contains many fentiments fimi*^ 
}ar to thefe of Solon. ** 1 have learned/’ fays Julian, “ from 
religion, that an early death has often been the reward of piety. 
Upon which, after commending this ftory of Cleobis and Bito, 
in Herodotus, our Englifli hiiloriau adds, “ Yet the Jupiter* 
(in the i6th Bcok of the Iliad) who laments with tears of blood 
the death of Sarpedon Ids fon, had a very imperfefl notion of 
'happinefs or glory beyond the grave.” * Faufanias relates, that 
ihif hifory is reprefeuted in a marble monument at Argos.—'T. 
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vahts t6 attend Soion to the different repofitories of 
his -Wealth, and to fhew him their Iplendid and va- 
luable contents. When he had obferved them all, 
Creefus thus addreffed him : — My Atlienian goeft^, 
the voice of fame fpeaks loudly of your wildom. I 
have heard much of your travels ; that you have 
been led, by truly philofophic ipirit, to vific 
a confidenible portion of the globe. I am hence 
induced to enquire of you, what man, of all you 
have beheld, has feemed to you moft truly happy?” 
The expeftation of being himfelf efteemed the hap- 
piefl: of mankind, prompted his enquiry. Solon 
proved by his reply, his attachment to truth, and 
abhorrence of flattery. “ 1 think,” faid he, O 
king, that 'Fellus the Athenian beft deferved the 
appellation of happy.” Croefus was allonilhed ; 

On what,” he afked, were the claims of Telkis, 
to this diflinftion, founded r” “ Becaufe,” anfwer- 
ed Solon, “ under the protedion of a moft excel- 
lent form of government, Tellus had many virtuous 
and amiabie children ; he fiw their offspring, and 
they all furvived him ; at the clofe of a prolperous 
life, we celebrated his funeral, with every circum- 
ftanCe of honour. In a conteft with fome of their 
neighbours, at Eleufis, he flew to the afiiftance of 
his countrymen : lie contributed to the defeat of the 
enemy, and met death in die field of glory. The 
Athenians publicly buried him, in the place where 
he ft'll ; and his funeral pomp was magnificently 
•attended.” 


XXXI. 
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XXXL Solon was continuing to make 
ipedlful mention of Tellus, when Croefus anxioufly 
interrupted him;, and defired to know> whom^ next 
to Tellus, he efteemed moft happy ; not doubting 
but the anfwer v/ouid now be flivourable to himfelf; 

Cleobis and Bito/’ replied Solon : they were Ar~ 
gives by birtli^ fortunate in their circumftances, and 
lb remarkable for their bodily prowel's:, that they 
hdA both of them been crowned as conquerors in 
their public games. It is further related of them, 
that on a certain feftival of Juno, their mother was 
to have been carried to the temple in a chariot 
drawn by oxen. The beafts were not ready for the 
purpofea but the young men inftantly took the 
yokes upon themfelves, and drew their mother in. 
the Carriage to the temple, through a Ipace of forty- 
five furlongs. Having performed tliis in the pre- 
ience of innumerable Ipeebators, they ternhnated 
their lives in a manner which was fingiilarJy fortu- 
nate. In this event, the deity made it appear, that 
death is a greater blefiing to mankind, than life. 
The furrounding multitude proclaimed tlicir praifet^ 
die men , commended their prowefs : the women 
envied their mother ; who was delighted with the 
deed itfelf, and the glory which attended it. Stand-, 
ing before the flirine, flie implored the divinity, in 
whble honour her Ions’ exertions had been made, 
to ^grant them the greateft blefling man could re- 

The — Servlus, in his commentaries 

on Virgii, fiiys, that the want of oxen, on this occafion, war, on 
account of a pelHlential malady, which ha«i deHroyed all the cattle 
belonging to Argos .— ad Virgil, Georg, Uh, ili. 522. 
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After her prayers^ and when the fuGceeding 
facrifice and feftival was ended, the young men 
retired to reft within the temple ; but they rofe no 
more* The Argives have preferved at Delphi the 
figures of Cleobis and Bite, as of men delerving 
fuperior diftin£lion. This, according to Solon’s 
dlimate, was happinefs in the fecond degree^ 

XXXII. Creefus was ftill dlfiatisfied: Man of 
Athens/’ he refnmed, think you fo meanly of my 
profperity, as to place me even beneath men of 
private and obfeure condition Creefus/’ he re- 
plied, you enquire of me my fentiments of human 
nature ; of me> who confider the divine beings as 
viewing us men with invidious and malignant af- 
pefts In the fpace of a protrafted life, how 
many things occur, which we fee with reluftance 
and fupport with anguilh. I will fuppole the term 
of human life to extend to feventy years ^ this 


With in-vidhiis aj^.d maligitaiit 

parages ia which ihe malignity of Herodotus, according to 
Plutarch, i:: moil coafpicuous. Tims, fays Plutarch, attributing 
to Solon what he himfelf thinks of the gods, he adds malice to 
hlafphemy.^Ti 

term of human life to extend to fe^eniy years, 
palfage is confeiTedly one of the mofl dilHcult in Herodotus* 
Larchet* has a long and ingenious note upon the lubjc<51, which 
we have omitted ; as well from its extreme length, as from it& 
not being intirciy confiilent with otir plan. It is not iinworthy 
obfervation, that Stobseus, wTo has given this difeourfe of Solon, 
omits altogether the paiTage in queilion 5 and, indeed, LarcheC 
himfelf ia of opinion, tluit the origmal tc3it of Herodotus ha< 
been here altered. — 71 , 
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period, if we except the in rercalato^^ months/ wilt 
amount to twenty 'five thouland two hu ndfed daysi 
to niake our computation regular and exadd, lup- 
pofe we. add this month to each rJternate yeat;^ wc 
iliall then have thirty-five additional months, or 
one thoufand two hundred and fifty days. The 
whole fcventy years will therefore confift of twenty- 
fix thoufand two hundred and fifty days, yet of this 
number will every day be produclive of feme new 
incident. Thus, Crmfus, docs our nature appear a 
continued feries of calamity. I fee you as the fove- 
feign of many nations, and poflefied of extraordi- 
nary affluendd' and power. But I lliali not be^ able 
to. give a fatisfadfory anlwer to the nueftion yoik 
propofe, till 1 know that your feene of life fhall 
have doled with tran(|uiliity. -I'he man of afflu- 
ence is nor, in fadV, nv)re iiappy tliaii the polleilbr 
of a bare fufficicncy ^ unleis, in addition to his 
wealth, his end of life be fortunate "h We often 
difcerii mifery in the miclfl of fplendici plenty, whilit 
real laappinefs is found in humbler ftations. Tlie 
rich man, who kjiows not happinefe, furpaffes but 
in two things the humbler but nmre fortunate 
charadter, with which wc compare him. Yet there 
are, a variety of incidents in which the latter excels 
the .former. Tlie rich man can gratify his' pa f- 
hens ; and has little to , apprehend from acddcntal 

Kh.mdof iifi he foriu>fate,\ — This fentfnee of Snlon o? 
parapliiif^E by Sophocles, in his (Edipijs l'yr<iiiaus. Ii \vr>% 
imleed, a ihvxurlte iheTu ceks hi p^meral, 

See Uve .^\r.dro)'nache of EuripulcSj verlh 90 ; vviih many othcr 
in c.o- ;ragedics.-«-Z/rrr(..k^‘", 

injuries. 
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kjiines. The poor man's condition e^tempts him 
entirely from thefe fources of affli6lion. He, more- 
over, poileffes ftrength and hcaltli ; a ftranger to 
misfortune, he is blefled in his children, and ami- 
able in himfelf. If at the end of luch a life, his 
death be fortunate, this, O king, is the truly happy 
man ; the obj^£l of your curious enquiry. Call no 
man happy till you know the nature of his death ; 
he is at beft but fortunate* All thefe lequifites for 
happinels it is an no man's power to obtain, for no 
one region can liipply them; it affords perhaps the 
enjoyment of Ibme, but it is remarkable for the ab- 
fence of others* That wliich yields the more nu- 
merous fources of gratification, is lb far the beft : 
fuch aifo is the imperfedion of man, excellent in 
fome refpeds, weak and defedive in others, He 
who poileffes the moft advantages, and afeerWwards 
leaves the world with compofure, he alone, O Creefus j 
is entitled to our admiration. It is the part of wifdom 
to look to tlie event of things ; for the Deity often 
overwhelms with mifery, thofe who have formerly 
been placed at the funirnit of felicity.” 

XXXIII. To thefe words of Solort, Croefus re- 
filled both his efteem and praife, and he afterwards 
dilmiffed the plulofopher with indifference The 
tentiment which prompts us not to be elate with 
IB temporary 

Dtfmijp'.d the fhilv/opher ^ivith mdijjirence.“\^ At this pevloc!, 
the celebrated ^fop vva| alfo at the court qf Creel us, and much 
refpei^ed. He was affli<5led with the dlfgrace of Solon ^ and, 
<*onverling with him as a friend, — You fee, Sojon,’^ faid he, 

D 2 
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temporary blift, but to look beyond the prelen^l 
moment, appeared to Croelus neither wile nor juft- 

XXXIV. Solon was no fooner departed, than, 
as if to piinifli Crcxfus for his arrogance, in efteem- 
ing himfelf the happieft of mankind, a wonderful 
event befel him, which feemed a vifitation from 
heaven. He faw in his fleep a vifion, menacing 
the calamity which afterwards deprived him of his 
fon, Croefus had two fons ; the one marked by 
natural defedl, being dumb ; the other, whofe name 
was Atys, was dlftinguilhed by his fuperior accom- 
plilliments. The intimation of the vifion which 
Croefus faw, was, that this Atys fliould die by tlie 
point of an iron fpear. Rouled and terrified by liis 
dream, he revolved the matter ferioully in his mind. 
His firft ftep was to fettle his fon in marriage : he 
then took from him the command of the I.ydian 
troops, whom he before conduced in their warlike 
expeditions : the fpears and darts, with every other 
kind of hoftile weapon, he removed in a heap to 
the female apartments, that his fon might not iliffcr 
injury from the fail of theiru 

that we mull cither not come nigh kings, or we muft enter- 
tain them with things agreeable to them/' That is not the 
point," replied Solon ; you Ihould either fay nothing to them^ 
or tell them what Is ureful/’ — I mull; confeds/' lays Bayle, 
after relating the above, that this caution of yEfop, argues a 
mati w^li acvjuainted with the court and great men ; but Solon’s 
anfwer is the true lefibii of divines, who dire<51; the confciences 

princei,"— 7T 


XXXV, 
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XXXV. Whilft the nuptials of this fon employ- 
ed his attention, an unfortunate homicide an ived at 
Sardis, a Phrygian by nation, and of the royal fa- 
mily. He prefented himfelf at the palace of Croefus, 
from whom he required and received expiation 
with the ufual ceremonies. The Lydian mode of 
expiation nearly refembles that in ufe among the 
Greeks. When CraTus had performed what cuf- 

tom 


ExpiationS\^\t was the oflke of the pneHs to expiate for 
Crimes committed either from accident or deiign» and tliey were 
therefore called Kathartai, Purifiers : but it fliould appear from 
the above, and other fimilar incidents, that kings anciently ex- 
ercifed the funflions of the priefthood.-— 7 ". 

The fcholiall of Homer informs us, (See verfe 48, lad book 
of the Iliad) that it was cuftomaiy amongd the ancients, for 
whoever had committed an involuntary murder, to leave his 
country, and fly to the houfe of fome powerful individual. 
There, covering himfelf, he fate down, and entreated to be 
purified. No perfon has given a more full, and at the fame 
^ime more correct account of the ceremonies of expiation, than 
/Ipollonius Rhodius. 

Their vifits caufe her troubled mind diftrefs’d ; 

On downy feats Ihe placed each princely guefh 
They round her hearth fate inotioulefs and mute ; 

With plaintive fuppUants fuch manners fuit. 

Her folded hands her blufliing face conceal ; 
peep in the ground he fix’d the murdVous ileel ; 

Nor dare they once, in equal forrow drown’d, 

Idft their dejefled eye-Uds from the ground. 

Circe beheld their guilt : fhc faw they fled 
From vengeance hanging o’er the murd’rer’s head. 

The holy rites, approv’d of. Jove, fhc pays : 

Jove, thus appeas’d, his hafly vengeance days. 

Thefe rites from guilty ftains the culprits clear, 

WTo lowly fuppliant at her cell appear, 
f P 3 
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tom c!xa<&ed, he enquired who and whence he. was, 
“ Fcprn what part/’ faid he, of Phiygla, do youi 
pome ? why are a you a fuppliant to me ? what man 
or woman have you ilain ?” O king !'■’ replied the 
ftranger, “ I am the fon of Gordius, who w'3s the 
lon of Midas. My name is Adraftus : unwillingly 
I have killed my brother, for whicli I am banilh- 
cd by my father, and rendered entirely deftitute.” 

You come/’ replied Croefus, “ of a family whom 

I efteem 

Yo expiate their crime,' in order due, 

Firfl to her Ihrine a fucking-pig lire drew, 

Whofc nipples from it$ birth didended ftood ; 

Its neck Ibe ftruck, and bath’d their hands in blood* 
with libations meet, and pray’r, fhe ply’d 
Jove, who acquits die fuppliant homicide. 

Without her door a train of Naiads fcand, 

Admlnill’ring wliate’er her rites demand. 

Within, the hame.s that round the hearth arife, 

Wafte, as (he prays, the kneaded facriftcc ; 

That thus the Furies’ vengeful wrath might ceaft’. 

And, Jove appeas’d, dlfmifs diem both in peace. 
Whether they came to expiate the guilt 
Of friends’ or grangers’ blood, by treach’ry fpiJt. 

Fa^kes^s Jpallonius Rhodius. 

Jdrajfus is a pafiage in Photius relative to tlii:i 
Adraftus, ivhich two learned men, Palmerius and I.archer, have 
^tiderllood and applied very difterently. The paftage i.s this ; 
Fhotius, in his Bibliotheca, giving an account of the hillorical 
work of Fcolemaeus fon of Hephieftion, fays thus : Pie alfo 
felat;es, diat the name of the perfon who, in the fit ft book of 
Herodotus, is faid tp have been killed by Adraftus fon of Gordius^ 
was Agathon, and that in confequence of fome difpute 

i^bout a quaild’ 

The above, and, ^ it Ihould feem with greater probability# 
Paliuetius, applies to the brother of Adraftus 3 Larcher under- 
il^Dds it of the fon of Creefus, 


With 
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I efteem my fi icndL-. My protcaion fliall, in return, 
be extended to, yoii. You Inall refide in my piilace, 
aiUl be provkled with 'every ncceirary. You wdll 
do wxdl nor to fufter your misfortune to cliftrcfs you 
too much/' yCroelus then received him irito his 
family* 

XXXYL There appeared about tliis time, near 
Olympus in Mylia, a wild boar of an extraordi- 
nary fize, which, iffiiing from the mountain, did 
great injury to the Myfians. They had frequently 
attacked it ; but their attempts to dcilroy It, fo tar 
from proving fuccefsful, had been attended with lofs 
to themleivcs, In the extremity, therefore, of dieir 
diilrefs, they fent to Creefus a mefluige of tlie fol- 
lowing import : There lias appeared among us, 

O king ! a wild boar of a moil extraordinary fize, 
jnjuring us much n but to deftroy wlu’ch all our 
moll ftrenucus endeavours liave proved inefiecluah 
V\T‘ entreat you, tlierefore, to fend to us your fon, 
at the head of a chofen band^ with a number of dogs^ 

Witli relpcd to the quail, Tome of our readers jnr.y probaldy 
thar.k us for informing them, that the ancients had their quai!y 
as the moderns hav'e their cock-fights, — V. 

His cocks do the battle iiiil of mine 
When it is. all to nought, and his quails ever 
Beat mineinhooped at odds. — -Shakif^eare^ 

5^' y/ <ivi]d rlt Ihould feem, from the accoimt.s of an^ 

cient authors, that tlie ravages of the wild bear were confidered 
as more formidable than ihofe of, the other favage animals* 
The conqudl of t]ic Erymanthian boar was one of the fated 
labours of Hercules ; a^d die dory of the Caledoniau boar is one 
of the moll bckutiihl in Ovid. — 7i 
D 4 
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to relieve us from this formidable animal.** Croe-. 
fusj, remembering his dream, anfwered them thus ; 

Of my fon you muft forbear to make mention ; 
him I cannot fcndj he is lately married, and his 
time and attention fujfficiently employed. But a 
chofen band of Lydians, hunters and dogs, fliall 
attend you ^ and I {hall charge theni to take every 
poffible means of relieving you, as foon as pofiible^ 
from the attacks of the boar/* 

XXX VIL This anfwer of Croefus fatisfied the 
IVIyfians ; but the young man hearing of tlie 
matter, and that his father had refufed the felicita- 
tions of die Myfians for him to accompany thenij^ 
haftened to the prefence of the king, and fpoke to 
him as follows : It was formerly, Sir, efteemed, 

in our nation, both excellent and honourable to feek; 
renown in war, or in the hunting of wild beafts ; 
but you now deprive me of both thefe opportunities 
of fignalizing myfelf, without having reafon to ac-^ 
cufe me either of cow^ardice or {loth. Whenever I 
now am feen in public, how mean and contemptible 
^all 1 appear ! How will my fi^llow-citizcns, or my 
new wife, efteem me ? what can be her opinion of 
the man whom fhe has married ? SufFcr me, tlicn^ 
Sir, either to proceed on this expedition, or condo- 
feend to convince me that the motives of your re-- 
fufel are realonablo and iufficient/* 

Smhfad the Henry Stephens, and Gro- 

novius, in their verfions of this pafTage, had, <|uuni non efTent 
cont^th W effeling has tajeen away the 'negative particle. 

XXXVfIL 
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XXXVIIL ^VMy fon,” replied Crcefus,/^ 1 do 
jriot in any refpeft think imfayourably of your eou-t 
rage, or your conduit. My behaviour towards you 
is influenced by a vifion, which has lately warned 
me that your life will be fhort^ and thap you miifl: 
perifli from the wound of an iron Ipear. This has 
firft of all induced me to accelerate your nuptials, 
and alfo to refufe your prefehce in the propoled ex- 
pedition, wdfliing, by my caution, to prefciwe you 
at leaft as long as I fliall live. I efteem you as my 
only Ton ; for your brother, on account of his in^ 
firmity, is in a manner loft to my.’- 

XXXIX. Having had fuch a vifion,” return-^ 
ed Atys to his father, I can eafily forgive your 
anxiety concerning me : but as you apparently mif- 
conceive the matter, fuffer me to explain wlijt leems 
to have elcaped you. The vifion, as you affirm, 
hitimated that my death Ihould be occalioned by 
the point of a fpear j but what arms or fpear has a 
wild boar, that you ffiould dread ? If, indeed, it: 
had been told you that I was to perifli by a tiifK:, 
or fometliing of a fimilar nature, your conduct 
would have been ftridlly proper ; but, as a ipear's 
point is the objeft of your alarm, and we are not 
going to contend with men, I hope for your per- 
miffion to join this party/^ . 

XL. Son,” anfwered Croefus, ycur reaibn- 
ing, concerning my dream, has induced me to alter 
piy opinion, and I lac'ccde to your wiflies.'V 


XLL 
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XU. The king then lent for Adraflus the Pliry- 
giiin ; whom, on his appearing, lie thus addrelTecl ; 

I do not mean to remind you of your former ca-> 
lamities ; but you vniift have in memory, that I 
. relieved you in your diftrefs^ took you into my fa- 
mily, and fupplied all your neceffities. I have now, 
therefore, to folicit that return of kindncls wliich 
my condufl: claims. In this propofrd hunting excur- 
lion, you mull be the guardian of my fon : preferve 
him on the way from any fecret treachery which 
may direaten your common feciuoty. It is confid- 
ent that you diould go where bravery may be diJ- 
tihguidied, and reputation gained : valour lias been 
the diftinition of your family, and v/ith pciional 
vigour has defeended to yourfclf,'' 

XLII. At your requeft, O kingf* replied 
Adraflus, “ I flialj comply witli what I ihould 
otherwilc have refufed. It becomes not a man like 
mylelh oppreffed by fo great a calamiry, to appear 
among my more fortunate equals : I have ntwer 
wifhed, and I have frequently avoided it. My 
gi^atitude> in the prefent inltance, impels me to obey 
your conimands. I will therefore engage to accom- 
pany and guard your fon, and promife, as far as 
my care tan avail, to reflore him to you lafef ' 

'' XLIIL Immediately a band of youths were fo- 
levied, tlifi dogs of chacc prepared, and the train 
departed. Arrived in the vicinity of Olympus, they 
fought the beafts.and having found his haunt, they 
furjroundcd it in a body, and attacked him w id i 
■.SAk their 
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their fpears. It fo happenetl, tliat the ftranger Adra» 
ftus, who had been purified for murder, dlrefting 
a blow at the boar, miffed his aim, and killed the 
ion of Croefus, Thus he was dcftroyed by the point, 
of a fpcai*, and the vifion proved to be prophetic^ 
A meffenger immediately haftened to Sardis, 
forming Creofus of the event which occalioned tJiQ 
death of his fon, 

XLJV, Croefus, much as he was aflBifted with 
his domeftic lofs, bore it the lefs patiently, becaufe 
it was inflifted by him whom he Iiad himfelf purt-^ 
fed and ’protcdied. He broke into violent com-^ 
plaints at his misfortune, and invoked Jupiter, the 
deity of expiation, in atteftation of the injury he had 
received. He invoked him alfo as the guardian of 
hofoitality and friendfliip ^ of hoipitality, becaufe, 
in receiving a ftranger, he had received the murderer 
of Ids fon ; of friendihip, becaufe the man whofe 
aid he might have expeded, had proved his bittereft 

^nemYy 

5* Gua7'‘dia)i of hofpitaJ'ify an(i friendffnpf ;- — Jupiter was adored 
under difFcrent titles, according to the place and circumflaHC<j 
pf his difFcrent worfl uppers.-—/. 

'riic fiiy was the department of Jupiter ; hence he was deem- 
ed the god of tempers, l^he fpllow'ing titles were gicen him ^ 
Pluvius, Pluvlofus, Fulgiirator, Fulgurum ElFedlor, Dcfcenfbri 
Tonans. Other epithets were given him, relative to the want$ 
of men, for which he was thought to provide. See Bos, An- 
tiquities of Greece. The above obfervation is co,nfined to the 
Greck.'^.— The epithets of the Roman Jupiter were almoil with- 
oui number ; and ther^ wgs hardly, as Spence obferves, a town, 
pr even hamlet, in Italy, tliat had not a Jupiter of its own. — Vl 
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XLV. Whilft his thoughts were thus occupied^' 
the Lydians appeared with the body of his fon : 
behind followed the homicide. He advanced to- 
wards Croefus, and, with extended hands, implored 
that he might fuffer death upon the body of him 
whom he had flain. He recited his former calami- 
ties j to which was now to be added, that he was 
the dcfti'oyer of the man who had expiated him ; 
he was confequently no longer fit to live. Croefits 
liftened to him with attention 5 and, altho’ opprefTed 
by his own paternal grief, he could not rcfule his 
compaflion to Adraftus ; to whom he Ipake as fol- 
lows : “ My friend, I am fufficiencly revenged by 
your voluntary condemnation of yourfelf''’. You are 
not guilty of this event*', for you did it without 
defign. The offended deity, who warned me of the 
evil, has accompliflied it.” Croefus, therefore, bu- 
ried his fon with the proper ceremonies ; but the 
unfortunate defeendant of Midas, who had killed his 
brother and his friend, retired at the dead of night 

59 Body of his — This foktnn proceflion of the Lydians, 
bearing to the prefence of the father the dead body of his fon, 
fallowed mournfully by the perfon who had killed him, would, 
it is prefumed, aflbrd no mean fubje^l for an hiftorica! painting, 

Condetmation of yQarfelfd\ — Diodorus Siculus ^elates, that 
it was the firft intention of Croefus to have burned Adraftus 
alive; but his voluntary ofter to fubmic to death, deprecated his 
imger.— 

** Tqu are not guilty of this — See Homer, Iliad 3d4i 

HSfhcre Fnam thus addreftes Helen : 

No crime of thine our prefent fufFTkigs draws ; 
thou^ bot Heav’n’s difpofing will^ .tke 
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to the place where Atys was buried, and, confelGng 
himfelf to be the moll milerable of mankind, flew 
himfelf on the tomb. 

XI.VI. The two years which fucceeded tlar 
death of his fon, were palled by Crcellis in extreme 
affliftion. His grief was at length fufpended by the 
increafing greatnefs of the Perfian empire, as well 
as by that of Cyrus fon of Cambyfes, who had de- 
prived Aftyages, fon of Cyaxares, of liis dominions. 
I'o reftrain tlie power of Perfia, before it Ihould 
become too great and too extenfive, was the objcci 
of his folicitude. Liftening to tliefe fuggeftions, 
he determined to, confult the dilferent oracles of 

Greece, 

Orach'S.] — On the fubjefl of Grades, It may not be impro* 
per, once for all, to inform the Englilh reader, that the Apollo of 
Delphi was, to uic Mr. Baylc's words, the Judge without Appeal; 
the greated of the heathen gods not prefer ving, in relation to 
oracle*;, his advantage or fuperiority. The oracles of Trophonius, 
^Dodona, and liammon, had not fo much credit as thatof Ddphi, 
nor did they equal it either in efteem or duration. The oracie 
at Abas was an orade of Apollo ; but, from the little mention, 
that is made of it by ancient writers, it does not appear to have 
been held in the extremeil: veneradon. At Dodona, as wc de- 
feribe it from Montfaucon, there were founding kettles ; from 
whence came the proverb of the Dodoncan brafs • which, ac- 
cording to Menander, if a man touched but once, would con- 
tinue ringing the whole day. Others fpcak of the doves of 
Dodona, which fpokc and delivered the oracles : oi' two 
according to Statius, one flew to Lybia, to pronounce the ora- 
cles of J upiter ; the other flaid at Dodona : of which the more 
rational explanation is, that two females cilabliflicd religious 
ceremonies at the fame time, at Dodona, and in I>ybia ; for, in 
the ancient language of the people of Epirus, the fame vvord 

fignihes 
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Greece, anti allb that of I^ybia ; and for this |jurj)ofe 
font meflengers to Delphi, the Phocian Abas, and 
to Dodona: he font alfo to Amphiaratls, Tropho- 
nius, and the Milefian B ranchidse. The above-men- 
tioned are the oracles which Croefus confulted in 
Greece ; he font alio to the Lybian Ammon. His 
motive in thefe confultations, was to form an idea 
of the tmth of the oracles rClpedKvely, meaning 
aftenvards to obtain from them a decifive opinion 
concerning the propriety of an expedition againft 
the Perlians. 

*,XLVIL 

{ignilies a dove and an old woman. At the fame place alfo was 
an oak, or, as fome fay, a beech tree, hallowed by the preju- 
dices of the people, from the remotell: antiquity. 

The oracle of Trophonius's. cave, from its fingularity, deferves 
xninnter mention. He, fays Paufanias, who deiired to confulc it^ 
\yiis obliged to undergo various preparatory ceremonies, which 
conunned for levcral days : he was to purify himfelf by various 
anechods, to offer facrifices to many different deities ; he was 
then conducted by night to a neighbouring river, where he was 
anointed and waOied ; he afterwards drank of the water of for- 
getfulnefs, that his former cares might be buried ; and of the 
water of remembrance, that he might forget nothing of w haf. 
he was to fee. I'he cave was furrounded by a w'all ; it rcfemblcd 
an oven, was four cubits wide, and eight deep ; it was defeended 
by a ladder 5 and. he who went down, carried with him cakes 
made of honey ; when he was got down, he was made acquainted 
with futurity. For more particulars concerning this oracle, con- 
fuk Montfaacon, Voyage de Jeune Anacharfis, in which the dif- 
ferentdeferiptions of antiquity, concerning this and other oracles# 
are collcfied and methodized, , See alfo V tin Dale. Of the above 
a claffical and corred defcrlption may alfo be found in Glover’s 
Athenaid. «. 

Amphiaraus was one of the feven warriors who fought again fl 
Thebes : he performed on that occafion thfe functions of aprieib 
« ' " and 
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XliVlI. Hie took tkis tttedvod of proving tho 
truth of their different communications. He com 
puted with his L,ydian mellengers, that each fliould 
confult the different oracles on the Inindredtli day 
of - their departure from Sardis, and refpeClively afk 
what Croefus the fon of Alyattes v/as doing : tfjey 
were to write clown, and communicate to Croefus, 
the reply of each particular oracle Of the ora- 
cular anfwers in general we have no account re- 
maining ; but the Lydians had no fooner entered 
the -temple of Delphi, and ptopofed their quef- 

and Vva\ Tuppofed, on that account, to communicate on-'clcs after 
his detlth, Thcp who confultcd hini, %vcre to nblhnn from wine 
for three days, and fi-om all nourilliim.cnt for twenty- four hours, 
'.riiey then lacririced a ram before liis hat uc,'. upon the of 
which, fpread in the yellibiile, they retired tlieinfelves to flcep. 
'rh.c dclty^ was fuppofed lo appear to thein in a viiiouj and an- 
fwer tiieir quedions. 

The tempie of I]ranc]iid;T2 was aftertvards, accoruing to Pliny, 
nahicd the temple of Did y mean Apolio, it was burned by Xer- 
xes, but afterwards rebuilt with Tuck extraordinary iriagpfihceuce, 
that, according to Vitruvius, it was ere of tlie fonr edifices 
which rendered the names of thdr architects i'm.iriOrtaL Some 
account may be found of tiilif temp-lc in ChiihuilV Aiiatic An- 
tiquities. — T. 

Reply of each particular c/x^c/c.]— Lucian niahcs Jupiter 
complain of the great trouble* the deities undergo on accoimt 
of mankind- As for Apollo/’ fays he, he has undertaken 
a troublefomc oiTice : he is obliged to be at Dfdph: r’di miuuttn 
at Colophon the next, here at Delos, there at Brauchidcc, juit 
as his miniilcrS' choofe to require, him : not to niciKicn the trfCf:> 
which are played to make trial-of his {hgacity, wLcn people boil 
together the Ikih of a lamb and a tortoitc ; ib that ii' Iie nad not 
had a very acute nofc*, Croefus would liave gone away, and 
^bufed him.” — T. 

tions, 
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tionsy than the Pythian®^ anfwei^d tliiis, m herok 
verfe : 

I count the fand, I meafure out the fea ; 

The filent and the dumb are heard by me i 
\ E'en now the odours to my fenie that rire,-% 

A tortoife boiling with a lamb fuppliesy ( 
Where brafs below and brafs above it lies. J 

XLVIII. They wrote down the coiiimunication 
of the Pythian, and returned to Sardis. Of the 
anfwers which his other meffengers brought with 
them on their return, Croefus found none whicit 
were fatisfadory. But a fervour of gratitude and 
piety was excited in him, as foOn as he was inform- 
ed of the reply of the Pythian ; and he exelaiinedy 
without referve^ that there was no true oracle but 
sit Delplii, for this alone had explained his em- 
ployment at the ftipulated time. It feems, that on 
the day appointed for his fervants to confuk the 
different oracles, determining to do what it would 
be equally difficult to difcover or explain, lie had 
cut in pieces a tortoife and a lamb, and boiled thein 
together in a covered veffel of brafs* 

Pyfman.] — The Pythian Apollo, If we may credit the 
Greeks themfcives, was not always upon the bell terms with 
the on th& poetry of the Hebrews^ 

'•'Van Dale, in his book de Oraculis, obferv'es, that at Delphi 
the pricllefs had .grieils, prophets, and poets, to take down and 
explain and her gvbberifh : which ferved to juftify Apollo 

from the ittipfetion of making bad verfes ; for, if they were 
defc<-liyc, the fault was laid upon the arftanuenfis*— 


XLIX. 
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XI.IX. We hare before related what was the 
anfwer of the Delphic oracle to Crcellis : wliat re- 
ply tire Lydians received from Amphiaratis, after the 
ufual religious ceremonies, I am not able to affirm ; 
of this it is only afferted, that its anfwer was L- 
tisfaftory to Croefus. 

L. Croefos, after thefo things, determined to 
conciliate the divinity of Delphi, by a great and 
magnificent facrifice. He offered up three thoufand 
chofen vidims ; he collcded a great number of 
couches decorated with gold and filver many 
goblets of gold, and veils of purple j all thefe he 
confumed together upon one immenfe pile, thinking 
by thele means to render the deity more aulpicious 
to his hopes : he perfuaded his fubjedls alfo to offer 
up, in like manner, the proper objeds for facrifice 
they refpcdively poffeffcd. As, at the conchifion 
of the above ceremony, a confiderable quantity of 


^hree thoufand chefn a’hdhns.'j — This aHonilhing profu/ion 
was perfectly confident with the genius of a fuperftitioUuS people* 
Tlieodorct reproaches the Greeks with their facrihees of him- 
dred.s and of thoufands. — Larchcr, 

Couches decorated fold and fiver f — Prodigal as tlie 

munificence of Creefus appears to liavc been on this occallon,, 
the funeral pile of the Emperor Severus, as deferibed by EIc- 
rodian, was ncithcT lefs fplendid nor lefs coflly. He tells us. 
that there was not a province, citV:, or grandee throughout the 
wide circuit of the llcman empire, wliich did not contribute to 
decorate this fuperb edifice. When the whole was completed, 
after many days of preparatory ceremonies, the next fucceiTor 
to the empire, witii a torch, fet Hre to the pile, and in a little 
time every thing was confumed. — T. 


VoL. L 
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gold had run together, he forified of it a number of 
tiles. The larger of thefe were fix palms long, the 
fmaller three, but none of them was lefs than a 
palm in thicknefs, and they were one hundred 
and feventeen in number : four were of the 
pureft gokl, weighing each one talent and a half ; 
the rcO; were of inferior quality, but of the weight 
of two talents. He conftructed alfo a lion of pure 
gold winch weighed ten talents. It was origi- 
nally placed at die Delphian temple, on die above 
gold tiles ; but when this edifice was burned, it fell 
li'om its place, and now^ hands in the C'orinthian 
treafury : it loll, however, by the Fire, three talents 
and a half of its former weight. 

LI. Croc'fus, moreover, lent to Delplii two large 
cifterns, one of gold, and one of filver ; that of gold 
was placed on the right hand in th.e vellibiile ot the 
temple ^ the filver one on the left. Thefe alfo were 
removed wlien the temple weas coniiimed by tire : 
the golden goblet weighed eight talents and a half 
and twelve minae, and was afterwards placed in the 
Clazomenian treai'ury : that of filver is cajialale of 
holding fix hundred amphone ; it is placed at the 
entrance of the temple, and ufed by tlie inhabi- 
tants of Delphi in their Theophanian feflival : tliey 
i^rt it to have been the work of Theodorus of 


Lim of furc gold. — 'rhefe tiles, this lion, and the datue of 
tite bireadmaker cf Croefas, were, all of them, at a fubfequenf 
feized by the Phocians, to defiay the expences of the 
^ly war. — Larchcr, 


Samos ; 
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Samos to which opinion^ as it is evidently the 
produftion of no mean artift^ I am inclined to accede. 
The Corinthian treaiury alfo poiTefies four filvercafks* 
which were lent by Creefus, in addition to the above, 
to Delphi* His munificence did not yet ceafe ; he 
prefented alfo two bafons, one of gold, another of 
filver* An infeription on that of gold, aflerts it to 
have been the gift of the Lacedaemonians ; but it is 
not true, for this alfo was the gift of Crerfus. . To 
gratify the Lacedaemonians, a certain Delphiaa 
wrote this infeription : although I am able, I do 
not think proper to difclofe his The boy 

through wliofe hand the water flows, was given by 
the I.acedfcmonians ; the bafons undoubtedly were 
not. — Many other fmaller prelents accompanied 
thefe ; among which were fome filver di flies, and 
the (igure of a woman in gold, three cubits high* 
who, according to the Delpliians, v/as tlie perfon 
who made the bread for the family of Croefus^''. 

This 

TheeJoru'i of Snmos .] — He was tlie tirll ilatuary on record* 
'I'lu* following mention is made of him by Pliny ; — Tlicodorus, 
who condruCted the labyrinth at Samos, made a call of Jiiiniel fin 
brafs, which, independent of its being a perfed iikenefs, was 
an extraordinary c-d'ort of genius, lie had in his right band a 
hie; with three fingers of his left he held a carriage drawn by 
four horfes ; the carriage, the horfes, and the driver, were fo 
minute, that the whole was covered by the wings of a fly. — T. 

I do not think proper to difclofe his Ha7ned\ — If Ptolem£CvlS 
may be credited in Photlas, his name was .^thus, — A 

Made the bread for the family of Crafus.'\-^ldxc£:l'eLS), fays 
Plutarch, honoured the woman who made his bread, with a fla- 
ttie of gold, from an lioncfl, emotion of gratitude, Alyattes, the 
father of Cra'fus, married a fecond wife, by whom, he had other 

E a children. 
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This prince, befides all that we have enumerated, 
confecrated at Delphi his wife’s necklaces and girdles. 

LIL To Aniphiaraus, having heard of his va- 
lour and misfortunes, he fent a ihield of Iblid gold, 
with a ftrong fpear made entirely of gold, both 
fhaft and head. Thefe were all, within my me- 
mory, prelerved at Thebes, in the temple of the 
Ifmenian Apollo. 

LIIL Xhe Lydians, who w^re cntriifled with 
the care of thefe prefents, w^re direbted to enquire 
whether Croefus might aufpicioully undertake an 
expedition againft the Perfians, and whether he 
lliould procure any confederate afTiftance. On their 
arrival at the ddlined places, they depofited their 
prefents, and made their enquiries of the oracles 
precifely in the following terms : — Croeliis, fove- 
reign of I^ydia, and of various nations, efteems thcle 
the only genuine oracles ^ in return for the lagacity 
which has marked your declarations, he fends thefe 
proofs of his liberality: he finally defires to know 
whether he may proceed againft the Perfians, and 
whether he fhall require the affiftance of any allies,” 
The anfwcrs of the oracles tended to the kime pur- 

children. This woman wlllied to remove C tod fus out of the way, 
4ind gave the female baker a dofe of poifon, charging her to put 
it into the bread which fhc made for Croefus. I'he woman in- 
formed Croefus of this, and gave the poifoned bread to the queen’s 
children. By.-^hfe means' Croefus fuccecdcd his father; and ac- 
knowledged the fidelity of the vvoman,«by thus making the god 
hiinfelf an evidence of his gratitude, -^7", 
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pole; both of them aflliring Croefiis, that if he 
profeciitcd a Avar Avith Perfia, he fhould overthroAV 
a mighty empire^*; and botli recommending him 
to form an alliance Avith thofe Avhom he fhould find 
to be the inoft powerful Hates of Greece, 

IdV. The report of thefe communications tranL, 
ported Croefus with excefs of joy: elated with the 
idea of becoming the conqueror of Cyrus, he fent 
again to Delphi, enquired the number of inhabitants 
there, and prefented each with two golden Haters. 
In acknowledgment for this repeated liberality, the 
Dclphians alfigned to Crexfus and the l.ydians the 
privilege of firH confulting the oracle, in prefer- 
ence to otlier nations ; a diflinguilhed feat in their 
temple ; together with the immutable right, to fuch 
of them as j)]ealed to accept it, of being inrolled 
among the citi7'ens of Delphi. 

I.V. After the above-mentioned marks of his 
munificence to the Dclphians, Croefus confulted 
tlieir oracle a third time. His experience of its 
veracity incrcafed the ardour of his curiofity : he 
was now anxious to be informed, whether his power 

O^uerthro^K? a mighty €7npireS\-->~Ax appears, that the very 
words of the oracle muH have been here originally : tiiey are 
prefer ved by Saidas and others, and are thefe : 

KKxiv ^iixi3cc(; fAiyccXvjv oc^'gyv r.XT<K?\vcrn I 

which Cicero renders-— 

Creefus, Halyiu penetrans, magnam peryiSttet opum vim. 

, De Div. xi. 56. 

By eroding Halys, Croefus will dellroy a mighty power ^. — 71 

E 3 would 
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would ev^r fulFer diminution. The following Was 
the anfwer of the Pythian : 

When o’er the Medes a mule lliall fit on high^ 

O’er pebbly Hermus then, foft Lydian, fly ; 

Fly with all hafte ; for fafety fcorn thy fame, 

Nor fcruple to deferve a coward’s name. 

LVI. When the above verfes were communica- 
ted to Crcefus, he was more delighted than ever ; 
confident that a mule would never be fovereign of 
the Medes, and that confequently he could have 
nothing to fear for himfelf or his pofterity. His 
firft object was to difcover which were the moll 
powerful of the Grecian Hates, and to obtain their 
alliance. The Lacedasmonians of Doric, and the 
Athenians of Ionian origin, feemed to claim his 
dillinguillied preference. Thefe nations, always 
eminent, were formerly known by the appellation 
of Pelafgians and Hellenians "k Tlie former had 
never changed their place of refidence ; the latter 
often. Under the reign of Deucalion, the Helle-- 
hians pofiTeffed the region of Phthiotis 5 bin under 
Dorus the fon of Flellenus, they inhabited the coun- 


O'er fehhly He^yfiusj ^c.] — It hAs been Ufiially tranflated 
FIj to Hermus : but Trap Bpp.o)' certainly means tyc<?2s Hcrmu?n\ 
and when fidd to a Lydian, iiliplies, that he (hould defert hi^ 
country. — T. 

Pelafgians and HeUeniansd\ — On this pallage Mr, Bryant 
remarks, that the whole is exceedingly confufed, and that by it 
one would imagine Herodotus excluded: the Athenians from be- 
ing Pelafgic. See Bryant’s Mythology, vol. iii. 
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try called Iftij^cotis, which borders upon OiTa and 
Olympus, They were driven from hence by the 
Cadmjeans, and fixed riiemfclves In Macednum,. 
near mount Pindiis : migrating from hence to Diy- 
opis, and afterwards to the Peloponnele, they were 
known by the name of Dorians. 

LVIL What language the Pelalgians ufed, I 
cannot pofidvely affirm : fome probable conclufion 
may perhaps be formed, by attending to the dialeft 
of the remnant of the Pelafgians, who now inhabit 
Creftona'+ beyond the Tyrrhenians, but who for- 
merly dwelt in the country now called ThelTaliotis, 
and were neighbours to thofe whom we at prefent 
name Dorians. Confidcring thefe with the above, 
who founded the cities of Placia and Scylace on the 
Hellefpont, but once lived near the Athenians, to^ 
getlicr with the people of other Pelafgian towns 
wlio liave fince clianged their names, we are upon 
the whole juftified in our opinion, that they formerly 
fpoke a barbarous language. The Athenians, there- 
fore, who were alfo of Pelafgian origin, muft ne- 
ceffiiri])^ when tliey came amongll the Hellenians, 
have learned their language. It is oblervable, that 
the inhabitants of Creftoaa and Placia (peak in the 
fame tongue^ but are neither of them underftood 
by the people about them. Thefe circiimftances 

— It appears that Count Caylus has confounded 
OeRona of Thrace with Crotona of Magna Grecia ; but as he 
has adduced no argument in proof of his opinion, I do not eph*' 
hder it of any importance. — Larcher. 

E 4 
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induce us to believe, that their language has expe- 
rienced no change. 

LVIIL I am alfo of opinion, tliat the Hellenian 
pngue is not at all altered. When fir ft they fepa- 
rated themfelves from the Pelafgians, they were 
neither numerous nor powerful^ They have fmcc 
progreffively increafed ; having incorporated many 
nations, Barbarians and others, with their own. 
The Pelafgians have always avoided this mode of 
increafing their importance ; which may be one 
reafon, probably, why they never have emerged 
from their original and barbarous condition. 

LIX. Of thefe nations, Cradus had received in* 
formation, that Athens fuffered mucir from the op- 
preffion of Pififtratus the fon of Hippocrates, who 
at this time polTefled there the fiipreme autJiority. 
The fuller of this man, when he was formerly a 
private fpeftacor of the Olympic games, beheld a 
wonderful prodigy : Having facrificed a victim, the. 
brazen veftels, which were filled with the Mefli and 
with water, boiled up and overflowed without the 
intervention of fire. Chiion the laicedauTionian, 
who was an accidental witncls of the fatt, advifed 
Hippocrates, firft of all, not to marry a woman 
likely tp produce him children : fecondly, if he was 
alfeady married, to repudiate his y/ife y but if he 
had then a fon, by all means to expofe him. He 
who received this counfel, was by no means dif- 
pofed to follow it, and had afterwards this Ion 
Pififh*atus. A tumult happened betwixt thofe who 

dwelt 
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dwelt on the fea-coaft, ^and thofe who inhabited the 
plains : of the former^, Megacles the fon of Alcmeon 
was leader ; Lycurgus, fon of Ariftolaides, was at 
the head of the latter. Pififtratus took this oppor--^ 
tunity of accomplifhing tlie views of his ambition* 
Under pretence of defending thofe of the mountains, 
he aflembled fome faftious adherents, iind put in 
pradlice the following ftratagem : He not only 
ivounded himfelf, but his mules which he drove 
into the forum, affe61ing to have made his efcape 
from the enemy, who had attacked him in a coun-- 
try excurfion. He claimed, therefore, the protec- 
tion of the people, in return for tlie ferviccs which 
he liad performed in his command againft the Me- 
garians by his capture of Nil?ea, and by other 
jnemorable exploits. The Athenians were deluded 
1^7 liis artifice, and affigned fome of their chofen ci- 
rizens as his guard armed with clubs, inftead of 

Ipears. 

Wounded hunfedf, hut his muksd^ — Ulyllcs, Zopyrus, and 
^tjier.s, availed themielves of finiilar artifices for the advantage, 
of ti^elr country ; bat Pifiltratus pra(i:iifcd his, to deprefs and 
enflavc jiis fellow-citizens. This occafioned Solon to fay to hini. 
Son of Hippocrates, you ill apply the ftratagem of Homer’a 
Ulyii'es : he wounded his body, to delude the public enemies ; 
you wound your’s, to beguile your countrymen.^"' — Larcber, 

Coinniand againjl the Mcgaria7isd\ — The particulars of this 
aftair are related by Plutarch, in his Life of Solon. — "T, 

As his guard d\ — I'he people being aft ern bled to deliberate 
cn the ambufeade which Pififtratus pretended was concerted 
againft him, aftigned him fifty guards for the fecurity of his 
perfon. Ariilon propolpd the decree ; but when it was once 
paired, the people acquiefeed in his taking juft as many guards 
as he thought proper. Solon, in a letter to Epemenides, pre- 
fer ved 
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Ipears. Thefe feconded the purpofe of Pififtratus, 
and feizcd the citadel. He thus obtained tlie fu- 
preme power ; but he neither changed the magif- 
trates nor altered the laws ; he fufFered every thing 
to be conducted in its ordinary courfe } and his go- 
vernment was alike honourable to himfelf’'' and 
ufeful to the city. The fadtions of Megacles and 
Lycurgus afterwards united, and expelled him from 
Athens. 

LX. By theie means Pififtratus became for the 
firft time mafter of Athens, and obtained an autho- 
rity which was far from being fecure. 

'fhe parties, however, w'hich eftedted iris remo- 
val, preiently difagreed. Megacles, being hard 
prefted by his opponent, fent propofals to Pifif- 
tratus, offering him the fupreme power, on condi- 
tion of his man-ying his daughter. Piiiftratus ac- 
ceded to tlie terms ; and a method was concerted to 
accomplifti his return, which to me feems exceed- 
ingly prepofterous. 'Phe Grecians, from the re- 
niotcft times, were diftinguilhed above the Barba- 

ferved in Diogenes Laertius, but which feems to be fpurious, 
fays, that Pififtratus required four hundred guards; which, not- 
w'itb Handing Solon’s remonftrances, wT^re granted him. Polyie- 
mis fays they aftigned him three hundred. — Larchcr. 

Honourable io bi?nJelfJ\ — Piiiftratus, fays Plutarch, was not 
'only obfervant of the law.s of Solon himfelf, but obliged his ad- 
herents to be fo too. Wlulft in the enjoyment of the fupreme 
autliority, he was fummoned before the Areopagus, to anfwer 
for the crime of murder. He appeared with modefty to plead 
his oaufe. His accufer did not think*proper to appear. The 
fame fadl is related by Ariftotle.— 


nans 
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rians by their acutenefs; and the Athenians, upon 
whom this trick was played, were of all the Greeks 
the moft eminent for their fagacity. There was a 
Psaniean woman, whofe name was Phya^’; Ihe 
wanted but three digits of being four cubits high, 
and was, moreover, uncommonly beautiful. She 
was drefled in a fuit of armour, placed in a chariot, 
and decorated with the greateft imaginable fplen* 
dour. She was conducted towards the cityj he- 
ralds were fent before, who, as foon as they arrived 
within the walls of Athens, were inftru6led to ex- 
claim aloud, — “ Athenians, receive Pififtratus again, 
and with good-will 5 he is the favourite of Minerva, 
and the goddefs herfelf comes to conduft liim to 
her citadel.” The rumour foon ipread amongll 
tlie multitude, that Minerva was bringing back 
Pififtratus. I'hofe in the city being told that this 
woman was their goddefs, proftrated themfelves 
before her, and admitted Pififtratus 

L.Xl. By thefe means the fon of Hippocrates 
recovered his authority, and fulfilled the terms of 
his agreement with Megacles, by marrying his 

Phja.'] — There Is here great appearance of fi6lion* Phya 
means air, or perfonal courage. 

f4€7fe9o5 Ts, Cpvttv r’ ayx^^Tcc eojjtw?. 

IL 2d. T. 

Admuted Pi^J}ratus.']»-ATh.^ ambitious in all ages have 
made religion an inftrument of their deligns, and the people, 
haturally fupcrllitious and Weak, have always been the dupes. 
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daughter^'- But^ as he had already fons grown upy 
and as the Alcnijeonides were ftigmatized by fome 
imputed contamination to avoid having chil- 
dren by this marriage, he refufed all natural com- 
munication with his wife. This incident, which 
the woman for a certain time concealed, fhe after- 
wards revealed to her mother, in confequence, per- 
haps, of her enquiries. The father was foon in- 
formed of it, who, exafperated by the affront, forgot 
his ancient refentments, and entered into a league 
with thofe whom he had formerly oppofed. Pifif- 
tratus, feeing the danger which menaced him, hai- 
tily left the country, and, retiring to Eretria^f, there 
deliberated with his fons concerning their future 
conduft. The fentiments of Hippias, which were 
for attempting the recovery of their dignity, pre- 
vailed. They met with no difficulty in procuring 
affiftance from the neighbouring dates, amongd 
whom a prejudice in their favour generally pre- 
vailed, Many cities affided them largely with 
money but the Thebans were particularly liberal. 
Not to protraft the narration, every preparation was 

** By marrying his daughter name was CctTyia> as 
appears from the SchoUall to. the Nubcs of Ariftophanes.— - 
Palmerius. 

Imputed contamination^^ — Megacles, who was Archon in 
the time of the confplracy of Cylon, put the confpirators to 
dsrath, at the foot of the altars where they had taken refuge. 
All thofe who had any concern in the perpetration of murder 
were confidered as de te liable.— 

, Retiring to were two places of this 

one in TheUkly, the other in Euboea : Pifiilratus retired to the 
latter. 


tuade 
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made to facilitate their return. A hand of Argive 
mercenaries came from the Peloponnefe ; and an 
inhabitant of Naxos, named Lygdamis, gave new 
alacrity to their proceedings, by his unfolicited af- 
fiftance both with money and with troops. 

LXII. After an abfence of eleven years, they 
advanced to Attica from Eretria, and feized on 
Marathon, in the vicinity of which they encamped. 
They were foon vifited by throngs of faftious citi- 
zens from Athens, and by all thofe who preferred 
tyranny to freedom. Their number was thus foon 
and confiderably increafed. Whilft Pifiltratus was 
providing himfelf with money, and even when lie 
was ftationed at Marathon, the Atlienians of the 
city appeared to be under no alarm : but wlren tlicy 
heard that he had left Iris poft, and was advancing 
towards them, they began to aflemble their forces, 
and to think of obftrufting his return. Pififtratus 

Failious citi%eni ,'\ — The whole account given by Herodo 
tus, of the condu<^'t of Pififtratus and hLs party, bearo no final! 
refemblancc to many clrcumftaoces of the CatiHiKiiian corifpi- 
rators, as dcfcribcd by Cicero and others, d'wo or three uu 
dances arc neverthelefs recorded, of the moderation of Piillh atus,, 
which well deferve our praife. Plis daughter adiited at fonic re- 
ligious fcdlval : a young man, who violently loved her, embraced 
her publicly, and afterwards endeavoured to carry her ofP. 
friends c.vcited him to vengeance. ** If,” fays he in reply, 

we hate thofe who love us, what fhall we do to thefe who 
hate us — Some young men, in a drunken frolic, iufuhed his 
wife. The next day they came In tears, to folicit forgivened- 

You mud have been miftaken,” diid Pifiliratus ; my 
did not go abroad yedcrday,”—''T. 


continued' 
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continued to approach, with his men in one eol- 
levied body : he halted at the temple of the Palle- 
nian Minerva, oppofite to which he fixed his camp. 
Whilft he remained in this fituation, Amphylitus, 
a prieft of Acarnania, approached him, and, as if 
by divine infpiration*^, thus addrefled him in heroic 
verle : 

The caft Is made 5 the net fecures the way ; 

And night’s pale gleams will bring the fcaly prey. 


LXIII. Pififtratus confidered the declaration as 
prophetic, and prepared his troops accordingly. 
The Athenians of the city were then engaged at 
their dinner ; after which, tliey retired to the a- 
mufement of dice, or to fleep The pa ty of Pi- 
fiftratus, then making the attack, foon compelled 
them to fly. Pififtratus, in the courfe of the purfuit, 
put in execution the following fagacious ftratagem, 

to 

^5 Di^vine hifpJration.l^^U^on this paffage Mr. Bryant has 
fomc obfervations, much too abllrufe for our purpofe, but well 
worthy the confideration of the curious. See his Mythology, 
vol. i. page 259,— V. 

Tc Ju-rp .] — In all the warmer climates of the globe, the 
curtom of keeping after dinner is invariably preferved. It ap- 
pears from modern travellers, that many of the prefent inhabi- 
tants of Athens have their houfes flat-roofed, and decorated 
with arb9urs, in which they fleep at noon. We are informed, as 
well by Herodotus, as by Demofthenes, Theophraltus, and Xe- 
nophon, that, anciently, the Athenians in general, as well citizens 
as foldiers, took only two repafts in the day. The meaner fort 
were fatisfled with one, which fome took at noon, others at fun- 
fet. 
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to contimie tlieir confufiorij and prevent their rally- 
ing ; he placed his Ions on horfeback, and direfted 
them to overtake the fugitives ; they were commif- 
fioned to bid them all remove their apprehenfions, 
* and purfue their accuftomed employments. 

LXIV. The Athenians took him at his word, 
and Pififtratus thus became a third time mailer of 
Athens He by no means neglefted to fecure his 
authority, by retaining many confederate troops, 
and providing pecuniary refourccs, partly from 
Attica itfelf, and partly from the river Strymon 
The children of thofe citizens, who, inllead of re- 
treating from his arms, had oppoied his progrefs, 

he 

The foilovving pafTage from Horace cannot fall of being in-, 
tereftlng : it not only proves the intimacy which prevailed be 
tvvixt Maecenas, Virgil, and Horace, but it fatisfies us, that at :i 
much later period, and in the moil refined date of the Roman 
empire, the mode of fpending the time after dinner was fimilar 
10 that here mentioned : 

Lufum it Maecenas, dormitum ego Virgiliurquc. 

Sermon. 11b. i, 5 . 

Third i hie maficr of Atheriu\ — Pilillratus, tyrant as he was, 
loved letters, and lavoured thole who culiivaied them. He it 
was who firll coUeded Homer’s works, and prefented tsie public 
with the Iliad and Odyfl’ey in their prefeiit iorm. — Bellan^er, 

Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, fubfequent to tlie battle 
of Pharfalia, thus exprdlcs hirnfelf : We are not yet certain 

whether we diall groan under a Phalaris, or enjoy omrelves 
under a Pifillratusd’ — T. 

Rinjer Stry}nond\ — This river is very celebrated in clafilcai 
dory : there are few of the ancient writers who have not made 
mention of it j at the prefent day it is called, at that part where 
it empties itfelf into the iEgean, Golfo di Contelfa. Upon 

the 
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he took as hoftages, and font to the ifland of Naxos ; 
which place he had before fubdued, and given up 
to Lygdamis. In conapliance alfo with an oracular 
injun£lion> he purified Delos : all the dead bodies, 
which lay within a certain diftance of the temple, 
were, by his orders, dug up, and removed to ano- 
ther part of the ifiand. By the death of fome of 
the Athenians in battle, and by the flight of others 
with the Alcmxonides, he remained in undifturbed 
pofleffion of the fupreme authority. 

^ LXV. Such was the intelligence which Croefus 
received concerning the fituation of Athens. With 
relpedt to the Lacedaemonians, after fuffering many 
important defeats, they had finally vanquiffied the 
Tegeans. Whilft Sparta was under the government 
of I. eon and Hegeficles, the Lacedaemonians, fuc- 
cefsful in other contefts, had been inferior to the 
Tegeans alone : of all the Grecian dates, they had 
formerly the worll laws j bad with regard to their 
own internal government, and to flrangers intole- 
rable. They obtained good laws, by means of the 

the banks of this river, Virgil beautifully deferibes Orpheus to 
have lamented his Eurydice. AmongH: the other rivers memo- 
rable in antiquity for their produftion of goldi' were the Pa6lo- 
lus, Hermus, Ganges, Tagus, Ibcr, Indus, and Arlmafpus. — T. 

Furifed DclosS\ — Montfaucon, but without telling us his 
auuthority, fays, that the whole ifland of Delos was confecrated 
by the birth of Apollo and Diana, and that it was not allowable 
to bury a dead body in any part of it. It jhould feem from the 
pafTage before us, that this mufl be underilood vvith fame rc- 
ftridion,— 


following 
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following circumftance: I-ycurgus’% a man ofdif- 
tinguilhed charafler at Sparta^ happened to vifit the 
Delphic oracle. As foon as he had entered the vcl- 
^ tibule, the Pythian exclaimed aloud. 

Thou com^ft, l.ycurgus, to this honour'd fhrine. 

Favour'd by Jove, and ev’ry powV divine. 

Or god or mortal I how lhall I decide ? 

Doubtleis to heav’n moft dear and moft allied. 

It is farther aflerted by Ibme, that the priefleli 
dictated to him thofe inftitutes which are now ob- 
fervcd at Sparta : but the Lacedaemonians them- 
felves affirm, that Lycurgus brought them from 
Crete while he was guardian to his nephew Leo^ 
botas king of Sparta. In coafequence of this trull, 
having obtained the direction of the icgillature, he 
made a total change in the conftitution, and took 
effectual care to I'ecure a Uriel oblervance ol what- 
ever he introduced : he new-modelled the military 
code, appointing the Enomotias, the Triacades, and 


^ . LycitrgusS\ — For an account of the life and charafler of 
Lycurgus, we refer the reader, once for all, to Plutarch. Hb 
inllitutes are admirably collefted and deferibed by the Abbe- 
Barthelemy, In his Voyage du Jeune Anacharfis, vol. iv. no. 

— r. 

Stri^l oh/ervanci.’]-^l[\\€TC w^cre foitie Lacedemonians who, 
deeming the laws of Lycurgus too feverc, chofc lather to leave 
their country than fubmit to them. Tbefe palfed over to the 
Sabines in Italy ; and when thefe people were incorporated witL. 
the JR.oinai>s, communicated ta them a potwn of their La-cedse* 
monian n\zmi^U.^Ldfx£§r, 


Tol. I, F 
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the Sy-flltiai he inlHtu£e4 alfo the Epliori’^ ihfi, 

feztate. 

LXVI. The manners, of the people became tbas> 
more poliflied and improved ; they, after his death, 
revered Lycurgus as a divmity, and ere<3ed a facred 

etlifice 

Ephori finJpt\Jors.)--—Q( tlic Enomotlf^ and Tpa^ades we 
have been able to find no account I'uiftciently perlpcuous to 
fatiofy ourfelves, or*inform the reader *, that of Cragius is per- 
lups the beft. Larcher a long and ej^bptate note vipoiV thc 
fybjed, in which he fays, that if any perfon be to remove 
the oblcurit.)' in vyhicii the iubjeCt Is involved, it mull; bg the Abbi^ 
Bartheleitiy, to whoit* fu(3y and deliberation it mnfl ojnecefiity 
occur in his intended work upon Greece. That work has fince 
appeared ; but we find in it little mention af the Eiioinotix*, A'-c* 
The following account of the Ephoyh as colleded and com- 
prefled from the ancient Greek writers, we give from the Voy*- 
aije du Jcunc Anacharus : 

Arillotle, Plutarch, Cicero, Valerius Maximus, and Bion 
Chryfollom, were of opinion, that the Ephori were fu ll infliuited 
by Theopoiripiis, who reigned almoll a hundred after th« 
time of Lycurgus. Herodotus, Plato, and ancient au- 

thor named Satyrus, aferibe the inilitution to Lycurgus. The 
Ephori were an intermediate body betwixt the kings and the 
'ifenate, ’They W'cre called Ephori, or infpeftors, becaufe their 
?,tteution was extended to every part of the rnachine of govern- 
ment. They were five in number ; and, to prevent any abufe of 
their authority, they were chofen annually by the people, the: 
defenders of whofe rights they were. They fuperlntended the 
education of tire youth.* Every day they appeared in public,^ 
to decide caufus, to arbitrate differences, and to prevent the in- 
troduibon of 7irvf\ thing which might tend to the corruption of 
youth. , They could oblige maglftrates to render an account of 
their ad mimhration ; they might even fufpend them from their 
funi5lIons> and drag them to prifon. The kings themfelves were 
compelled to obey the third fummons to appear before the 
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tdlfice to his memory B'rom this periodj having 
a good and populous territory, they rapidly Vofc to 
prolperity and power. Difliitlsfied with die languor 
. and inaftivity of peace, and conceiving themfelves 
in all refpefcs luperiof to the Tegear^, they fent to 
confult the oracle concerning the entire conqueft of 
Arcadia. The Pythian thus anfwercd them 

Aik ye Arcadia ? ’tis a bold demand ; 

A rough and hardy race defend the land. 
Repuls’d by them, one only boon you gain, y 
With frequent foot to dance on Tegea’s plain, C 
And o’er her fields the rneas’ring-cord to llrain, J 

Kphori and nnfwer for any imputed fauh. The wliole executive 
power was vefited in their handd : they received ibreign ambaf- 
fadors, levied ti'oop-^,. and gave the general his orders, Vv'hom 
they could refal at pleafurc. So many privileges, fjcured them 
a ventTvitioiL which they jafiified from the rewards they i)eIlo\v* 
cd on merit, by their attachment to ancient maxims, and by 
the hrrrinfis with which, on fevcial occafiono, they broke thb 
force of confpiracies, which menaced tiie tranquillity of the 
,ilaceb’^7: 

his ftumoryA — The Lacedaiiiiomans having bound tlicm- 
icives by an oath not to abrogate any of the laws of Lycurgus 
before his ret uni to Sparta, the legiflator went to confult thff 
oracle at Sparta. He was told by the Pythian, that Sparta 
would be happy, as long as his laws were obferved. Upon this 
he refolved to return no more, that he migltj; thus be fecure of 
the obl’ervance of thefe inlHtutions, to wdiich they were fcf fo» 
lemnly bound ; he went to Crifa, and there dew himfeif. The 
Lacedaemonians, hearing of this, in tedimony of his former vir- 
tue, as well as of that which he difeovered in his death, ereded 
to him a temple, witii an altar, at which tltey annually offered 
Lcriiice to his honour, as to a hero. Tlie above fa^l is men- 
iioned both by Paufiinias and Plutarch.— 

F 2 
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No fooner had the Lacedaemonians received thia 
reply, than, leaving the other parts of Arcadia un- 
molellcd, they proceeded to attack the Tegeans^ 
Carrying a quantity of tetters with them. They re- 
lied upon the evafive declaration of the oracle, and 
imagined that they fliould infallibly reduce the Te- 
gcans to fervitude. They engaged them, and were 
defeated t as many as were taken captive, were 
loaded with the fetters which themfelves had broughi, 
and thus employed in laborious lervice in the fields 
of the Tegeans. Thefe chains were preferved, even 
in my remembrance, in Tcgea, hung round the tem- 
ple of the Alcan Minerva 

LXVIl, In the origin of their contefis with the 
Tegeans, they were uniformly iinruccefsfui ; but in 
the time of Croefiis, when Anaxandridcs and Arid on 

PFere defeated,^ — 'Fhis incident happened during the reign 
of Chariilus- The women of Tegea took up arms, and, placing 
themfelves In ambufeade at the foot of mount Phylartris they 
ruflicd upon the Laced;emonians, who were already engaged 
with the U'egeans, and put them to fllgln. The above is from 
Paulanius. -Polyrenus relates the fame fafl. 

^J'emple. of ihe Ahan Mincr'Vad\ — '1 his cuiioiri of fulpending 
in facred buildings the fpoils taken from the enemy, commencing 
in the inoll remote and barbarous ages, has been continued to 
the prefent period. SOe Samuel, book ii. chap. 8. And D ivid 
took the fhield.s of gold which were on the fervants of Hada^f 
dezer, and brought them to Jerufalem ; which kltig David did 
dedicate unto the Lord, wh the filver and gold of all nations 
which he fubdued,” 

Thefe fetters taken from the Laced x^monians were feen alfo 
in this temple in the time of Paufaciias.* — It is ufual alfo with 
the mpderns, to fufpend in churches the colours taken from the 

enemy, 


had 
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had the government of Sparta, they experienced a 
favourable change Qf fortune ^ which is thus to be 
explained : 

Ha ving repeatedly been defeated by the Tegeans, 
dicy fent to conlult the Delphic oracle, what partis 
cular deity they had to appeale, to become vido- 
rious over their adverfaries. The Pythian afiured 
them of luccefs, if they brought back the body of 
Oreftes fon of Agamemnon. Unable to difeover 
his tomb, they fent a fecond tinic, to enquire con- 
cerning die place of his interment. The following; 
was the oracular communication: 

A plain within th' Arcadian land I know, 

Whej e double winds with forc'd exertion blow, 
Wliere form to form with mutual {Irength replies. 
And iil by other ills fupported lies : 

That earth contains the great Atrides' fon 5 
Take him, and conquer : Tegea then is won. 

After the above, the fcarch lor the body was wiui- 
out intermilfion continued; it was at length diicc 
vered by L.ichas one of thofe Spartans diftiiw 
guiihed by the name of Agathoergoi ; which titie 
was ufually conferred, after a long period of fervicc 

A plahu Ur.] — Js fingularly uffd here ; it 
means, 1 prehime, ‘‘ then you may have to defend Tegea, hav- 
ing by vi^diory become proprietor of it.^^— W. 

D’jco-vrn'd hy LiihasJ\ — In honour of this Liebas the Lace- 
dx-niordans flruck a medal : on- one fide was a head of Hercules ; 
ori the reverie, a head w*ith a long beard, and a fmgular prna-, 
nient.-~Z/r,'rrftr. 

F 3 
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among the cavalry. Gf thefe citizens, five wera 
cvery^ycar permitted to retire ; but were expefted, 
during the firft year of their difeharge, to vifit dif- 
fiiTnt countries, en the bufinefs of the public. 

LXVlIL Lieha«;, when in this fitiiation, made 
the wiilied~for difeavery, partly by good fortune, 
and partly by his own fagacity. They had at tiiis 
time a commercial intercourfe with the Tegeans ; 
and Lichas happening to vifit a fmith at his forge, 
obferved with particular ciiriofity the. procefs of 
working the iron. The man took notice of his at- 
tention, and defifled from his labour. Stranger 
of Spartaf ' ftid he, “ you feem to admire the art 
wiiicliyou contemplate ^ but how much more would 
your v/onder be excited, if you knew all diat I am 
able to communicate ! Near this place, as 1 was 
.finking a we.Il, I found a coffin feven cubits long : 
i never believed that men were formerly of larger 
dimenfjons than at pi*efent 5 but when I opened 


Ln^rggr dlme^ifn^n^ iho-n at — Upon tiiis fubjcfl of the 

cjpgcnemcy of the human race, whoever wilhe"' to fee what rhe 
greate it ingenuity can urge, will receive no fiiiuil eiVLertaimnont 
fi'om the works of Lord .If in the lime of rierodctus 

this feemed matter of complaint, v/hat conc]u,fion2 mull; an ad- 
vocate of thi.s the-ory draw concerning the itatare or his brethren 
in tlie pro^refs of an equal number oi iucceeding centuries ! — IT. 

Ill the perirfal ofhUlory, tradkigns are to be found, of a pre- 
tnided race of giants in every country of the glebe, and even 
among the favages of Canada. Bones of an extraordinary iizc, 
fbund in dilferent regions, have obtained jkcli opinions credit. 
Some of thefe, in the dine of Auguftiis, were exhibited at Ca- 
|?ire% %r.merly the refort of mary fevage and monflrous animals : 
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1 djfcovered ^ bbdy equal in length to the 
coffin i r cori’eftly meafufed it, aftd placed it where- 
I found it.'' Xdclxas, after hearing his relation, was 
induced to believe^ that this might be the body of 
Oreftes, concerning which the oracle had fpoken. 
Ide was farther perfuaded, when he recollected, that 
the bellows of the fmith might intimate the two 
winds ; the anvil and the hammer might exprels 
one form oppofing another , the iron, alfo, which 
was beaten, might fignify ill fucceeding ill, rightly 
conceiving that the life of iron operated to the in- 
jury of mankind. With thefe ideas in liis mind^ 
he returned to Sparta, and related the matter to hi.^ 
countrymen ; who immediately^ under pretence of 
fome imputed crime, fent him into baniflimenL 
l ie returned to I'egea, told his misfortune to the 
fmith, and hired of him the ground, which he af 
firft refilled pofitively to part with. He refided 
there tor a certain fpace of time, when, digging up 
tlie body, he collefted the bones, and returned with 

tliefc. k was pretended, were the bones of tliofe giants who h?td 
fought againd the g.ods. In 1613, they lliewed through Europe, 
the hones of tiie giant 'I’eutobachus : unluckily, a riaturalill pro^ 
ved them to be the bone:> of an elephant. — Lanher. 

Qpeu^d k.]— ^It may be afked how Orclles, who neither 
reigned nor rcfided at Tegca, could pofTibly be buried there ? 

- — Strabo, in general terms, informs us, that he died in Arcadia, 
whilfl conduCung an iEolian colony. Stephen of Byzantium is 
more precife ; he fays, that Orcdcs, being bitten by a viper, 
died at a place called Oreftium. His body was doubtlefs carried 
to Tegeum, which is at no great dillance, as he was defeended, 
by his grandmother from Tegcatet the founder of 

Tcgea 
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them to Sparta. The I^acedaimoniam had pre- 
vioviny obtained pofleffion of a great part of the 
Peloponnele ; and> after the above-mentioned event, 
their contefts with the Tegeaas were attended witli 
uninterrupted fuccefs. 

LXIX. Croefus was duly informed of all thefe citv 
ciiniftances : he accordingly font mefiengers to Sparta 
with prefents, at the fame time diredling them to 
form an ofFenfive alliance with the people. They 
delivered their meflage in thefe terms : Croefus, 
Ibvereign of Lydia, and of various nations, thus 
addreffes himfelf to Sparta — I am direded by the 
oracles to form a Grecian alliance 5 and, as I know 
you to be pre-eminent above all the ftates of Greece, 
I, without collufion of any kind, defire to become 
your friend and ally/" The Lacedaemonians having 
heard of tlie oracular declaration to Croelus, were 
rejoiced at his diftindion in their favour, and in- 
Ilantly acceded to his propofcd terms of confederacy. 
It is to be obferved, that Croefus had formerly ren- 
dered kindriei’s to the Lacedaemonians : they had 
fent to Sardis to purchafe fome. gold for the pur- 
pofe of ereding the ftatue of Apollo, which is ftill 
to 'be feen at mount Thornax; Creefus pre:^eated 
them vrith all they wanted- 

Influenced by this confideration, as well 
as by his decided partiSlity to them, they entered, 
into all his views : they declared themfelves ready 
to give luch afllftance as he wjjinted j and, farther 
to mark their attachment, they prepared, as a pre- 
fen t 
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fent for the king, a brazen veflel, capable of con- 
taining three hundred amphoric, and ornamented 
round the brim with the figures of various animals^ 
This, however, never reached Sardis ^ the occafioTi 
of which is thus differendy explained. The Lace- 
daemonians affirm, that their veffel was intercepted 
near Samos, on its way to Sardis, by the Samians^ 
who had fitted out fome Ihips of war for this parti- 
cular purpofe. The Samians, on the contrary, afiert, 
that die Laccdremonians employed on this bufinefs 
did not arrive in time; but, hearing that Sardis was 
loft, and Croefus in captivity, they difpofed of their 
charge to fome private individuals ot Samos, who 
preiented it to the temple of Juno. They who afted 
this parr, might perhaps, on their ueturn to Sparta, 
declare, that the veffel had been violently taken 
from them by the Samians. 

I/XXI. Crcxdus; in the mean time, deluded by 
the words of the oracle, prepared to lead his forces 
into Cappadocia, in full expcdlation of becoming 
conqueror of Cyrus, and of Perfia, Whilft he was 
employed in providing for this expedition, a certain 
I.ydian named Sardanis, who had always, among 
Ids countrymen, the reputation of wifdom, and be- 
came ftill more meuiorable from this occafion, thus 
addreffed Crmfus : You meditate, O king ! a^a 

attack upon men who are clothed with the fkins of 
animals 5 v/ho, inhabiting a country but little 

cultivated, 

of Dre/Tes made of the ilciiis of animals 

are of the liigheft antiquity. Not to mention thofe of Adam and 
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aikivated, live on what , they can procure, orJ 
what they \vii3i : ftrangfers to the tafte of vfine, they 
drink water only i even figs are a dciicacy with 
which tliey are unacquainted, and all our luxuries 
arc entirely unknown to them. If you conquer 
them, what can you take from tliem, who have 
mthhig: ? but rf }^u {halt be defeated, it becomes 
you to think of what you on your part will be de- 
prived. When they lhall once have tailed our de- 
licacies, we fhall never again be able to get rid of 
them. I indeed am thankful to the gods for not 
infpiring the Perfians with the wifh of invading 
Lydia/f CrcKfus difregarded this admonition : it is 
ncverthelefs certain, that the Perfians, before tlieir 
conqucft of Lydia, were ftrangers to every fpecics 
of luxury. 

LX XII. The Cappadocians are by the (ireekn 
called Syrians. Before tire empire of Perfia exilled, 
tliey were under the dominion of the Mcdcs, tliough 
now in fubjedlion to Cyrus. The different empires 
of the Lydians and the Modes were divided by the 


Bve, the Scytihans and otlicr norlhorn nations ufed them as a 
defence agaiiiit the cold. Even the inhabitants of warmer cli- 
mates wore them before tlicy became 

Drink t/.'/j’.] —Xenophon, as well as Herodotus, in- 

forms us, that the Perfans drank only waiter: neverthelefs our 
Kidcmian, in another' place, fays, that the Ferfians were addieded 
to wine. In this there is no-contnidiction ; when ihefc PerJitins 
were poor, a liitlc fatished dicm : rendered rich by the conqucil'> 
6fC yrus and Ins fueceflbrs, luxury^, and all its cciiccinitant vice.'-j, 
iJitroduce'd aaKiongft . 


rivci 
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river Halys i which rifmg in a mountain of Ar- 
menia, paffcs through Cilkia, leaving in its progrds 
the Matienians on its right, and Phrygia on its kfc; 
then ftretching towards the north, it fcparates the 
Cappadocian Syrians from Paphlagonia, which is 
fituate on the left of the ftream. Thxjs the rive|- 
Halys feparates all the lower parts of Afia, from the 
fea which flows oppoflte to Cyprus, as far as the 
EvUxinc, a ipace over which an active man could 
not travel in lels than five days 

LXXIIL Croefus continued to advance towards 
Cappadocia 5 he w:ls defirous of adding the countiy 
to his dominions, but he was principally influenced 
by liis confidence in the oracle, and his zeal for re- 
venging on Cyrus the caufe of Allyages, Aftyages 
was Ion of Cyaxnres king of the Medes, and brother- 
in-law to Croediis ^ he v/as now vanquilhed, and de- 

HaJjs.'] — T'he ilream of this river was colder than any in 
Ionia, and edebrated for that quality by the elegiac potes.— 
Chnnd!i:r'‘ s r novels in -A/Ja Minor, 

ASlM'C man, ^ 5 ’t'.] — I'he Greek Is avopi, literally. 

In Engiifli, a well-girt i7ian. 'I’he exprelFion Is imitated by 
Horace : 

Hoc iter ignavi divifimus— altius ac nos 
Prcccipjtis uniun, 71 

104 

-ue days?^ — Scymnus of Chios, having remarked that 
the Euxine is a feven days journey diftant from Cilicia, adduces 
the prefent paflage as a proof of our hiHorian’s ignoraryce* 
Scymnus probably efi mated the day’s journey at 150 furlongs, 
which was fomeiimcs done; whiifl Herodotus makes li 2co. This 
makes, between their two accounts, a dliference of 50 furlongs ; 
a difference too fmall to put any one out of temper with out 
hihorian, — Larchnr. 


tained 
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tained in captivity by Cyrus, ion of CaAibyfes. 
affinity betvvixt Croefus and Aftyages was of this 
nature : — Some tumult having arifen among the 
Scythian Nomades, a number of them retired clan- 
deftinely into the territories of the Medes, where 
Cyaxares fon of Phraortes, and grandfon of Dei - 
oces, was at that time king. He received the iu- 
gitives under his prateftion, and, after fliewlng them 
many marks of his favour, he enti ufted lojue boys 
to their care, to. learn their language, and the Scy- 
thian management ot the bow ‘'k M'hefc Scythi- 
ans employed much of their time in hunting, in 
which they were generally, thougl; j^iot alike iuc- 
cefsfuL Cyaxares, it feems, was of an irritable dil- 
pofition, and meeting them one day, when they 
returned without any game, he treated tliem with 
much infolence and afperity. I'hey conceived them- 
lelves injured, and determined not to acquiefee in 
the affiunt. After feme confultation among them- 
iclves, they determined to kill one of the children 
cntrufled to their care, to drefs him as they were 
accuftomed to do their game, and to Icrv'^e him up 
to Cyaxares. Having done this, they relblved to 
fly to Sardis, where Alyattes, fon of Sadyattes, was 
king. 'Fliey executed their piirpoi'e. Cyaxares 

Sryinian 7nanagC7nfnt of the ho-vc,\ — 'Fhc Se vthian-s had the 
reputation of being excellent archers. The fcholiarc ofd'heo- 
critu^ Informs us, that, according to Herodotus and Caliimachu.s, 
Hercules learned the art of the bow from the S-cythiau Teutarus. 
Theocritus himfelf fays, that Hercules learned this art from 
purytus, one of the Argonauts. The Apientans had Scytlvians 
amongil their troops, as had probably the other (yrteks.™ 
Larcher* 



rind hk guefls partook of the human fieih, and the 
Scythians immediately fought the proteftion of 
Alyattes, 

l^XXIV. Cyaxares demanded their perfons ; on 
refufal of which^ a war commenced betwixt the 
Lydians and the Medes, which continued five 
years. It was attended with various fuccefs ; and 
it is remarkable, that one of their engagements took 
place in the night In the fixth year, when nei-* 
ther fide could reafonably claim fiiperioVity, In the 
midft of an engagement the day was fuddenly in- 
volved in darknefs. This phrenomenon, and the 
particular period at which it was to happen, had 
been foretold to the lonians by Thales’"*^ the Mile- 

fian. 


Tof:k placx! in the vight ,\ — Upon this pafTIige T am flivoured, 
by an ingenious friend, with the following note. 

“ I am inclined to think that one event only is fpoken of here 
by Herodotus ; and that by wxrofjLax^^i' roa he meant to exprefs 4 
kind of night-engagrment-, of which the fubfequent fentence con- 
tains the particulars. Otherwife it feems flrange, that he ihould 
mention the rj^roueexisc as a remarkable occurrence, and not give 
any particulars concerning it. The objeclionb to this interpre- 
tation are, the conne<5iing the fentence by Inilead of -yap, and 
the following account, that they ccafcd to light after the cclipfe 
came on ; but neither of thefe arc infupe ruble. 'I' he interpreta- 
tion of Toct is perfeHly fair, and not unufual. Allronomers hav^e 
ahirmed, from calculation, that this eclipfe mull have happened 
in the fcveiith year of Allyages, not in the reign of Cyaxares,’/ 
Foretold to the lonians by Of Thales, the life is 

given by Diogenes Laertius; many particulars alfo concerning 
him are to be found in Plutarch, Pliny, Laflantius, Apuleuis, and 
Cicero. He was the firll of the I'evcn wife men, the firll alfo 

who 
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fian. A’vy^d by the Fcdeninity tli0 ^TCnt', the 
parties defifted from the engagenient/ and it farther 
influenced them both to liften to certain propofx- 
tions for peace, which were made by Syennefis of 
Cilicia, and Labyaetus of Babylon- To ftreagth- 
(n the treaty, tilde perfoas allb recommended a 
matrimonial connexion. They advifed that Aly-* 
attes Ihouid give Aryeais his daugliter to Aftyage^ 
foa of Cyaxares, from the juft conviftion that no 
political engagements are durable unlefs ftrengthen- 
ed by the clofcft of all poffible bonds The ce- 
remony of confirming alliances is the fame in this 
nation as in Greece, witli this addition, riiat both 

diflingwithed hinifeh''by his knowledge of aflrology; add to 
which, he was the firil who predated tin edipfe. His moll me- 
morable laying was, that he was thankful to the gods for three 
things — That he was horn a man, and not a beall; that he was 
born a man, and not a woman ; tlnu he was born a Greek, and 
not a Barbarian, 'riic darknefs in the llkd, which furprizes the 
Greeks and I'rojans in tiic niidd of a fevere battle, though re- 
prefented as preternatural, and the inimcdiaJC interpohtion of 
Jupiter Itimfelf, has not the of iiffpcTiding the battle. This 
♦ luight, perhaps, afibrd matter of difeutilo!', did not the deferif)- 
tiou of the darknefs, and tiie liibfequcnt prayer of Ajax, from 
their beinity and {ubbmiiy, to. dude all criticilm. — 71 

Lr'lyue/us .] — 'Fhc fame, iays Pridcaux, with tlie Nebu- 
chadnezzar of Icripture. He was called, cohtiriues the fame 
author, by Berofus, Nabonnedus ; by Megadiienes, Nabonaidi- 
chus ; by Jofeplui Naboardelus.— -Vl 

Sfre:igfheNCii ly the cUfeji of all pcfjihtc hoijdx.f — It is not, 
perhaps, much to the credit of modern rehnemeat, that political 
inEcrmarriages, betwixt thofe of royal blood, feem anciently to 
have been confiJevcd as more lolenin in jthcnifc'lves, and to have’ 
t/pe, rated ciTeclually to the fccurity cf the public peace, 

'thTw prefenu— '71 * ' 
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p^Uftics womd themfelves in the. arm. mt\ mutuaiijc^ 
lick the blood 

I'iXXV. Aftyagesj therefwe, was the. gniiidiV 
dier of Gyrus, though, at this time yanquiilKxl by 
him, and his captive, the particulars of wJuch event. 
I lhall hereafter relate. This was what excitccl' the 
original enmity of Crmfus, and prom})rcd him to 
enquire of tlae orack whether he lliould make war 
upon Perfia. dekuive reply which was givea 

Jvim, he mtcrpreted.ln a nunner the iuoh favorable:; 
to himfclf, and proceeded in las concerted expedi- 
tion. When he arrived at the river Halys, lie 
pafied over l:ds forces on bridges, wlficii he tliei'e; 
fpuiid CGuilruded ; altliough the Greeks in ge,aciu^ 
ali'ert, tiuit tins fervice w^as rendered him by Thak» 
the Milefian, Whilft Crooius^was heiitadqg over 
wliat part of the river he faGuid attempt a p.ii]age, 
as there wars no bridge then con}Tja>ckd, Idaajesi 
divided it into two branches. Pfe hinlc a dccp» 
trcnchd'h Vv hich commencing above* the c:\n^p^ from 

Lic/i tkt ilQnd ,\ — The ScyLhian3> acce ^kig to Herpdotus* 
have a curiom nearly jlmilar. if the Sian^efe wilh to vqw au 
eterual friendiliip, tliey make au mciiiQii in forne part of rlie 
body, till the blood appears^ which they aftciv/ards reciprocally 
drink. In fab manner the ancient Scythian p and Babylonians 
ratified ailiances ; and almoft all the modern nations gf the Ead 
obfervni the fame coidoni/’ — CV-yr/ and ISiUura i Hificry Siam. 

Su7:d a ikep- /rwie/kl' — Anciently, when they wanted 
coiidruct a bridge, they begair by adding anot her channel to the. 
liver, to turn otf the waters : when the ancient; bed was dry, or- 
at lead whoa there was^but little water left, the bridge wa$, 
creeled. Thus it was much k’fs troubiefome to Crt^Iua to 
the river than to condru^ a bridge.— 

o . ^ 
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the river, was in the form of a femicircle condufteti 
round it till it again met the ancient bed. It thus 
became eafily fordable on either fide. There are 
fome who fay, that the old channel was intirely 
dried up, to which opinion I can by no means 
affent, for then their return would have been equal- 
ly difficult. 

TXXVL Crcefiis having paflcd over with his 
army, came into that part of Cappadocia which is 
called Pteria, the heft fituated in point of ftrength 
of all that diftricft, and near the city of Sinope, on 
the Euxine. He here fixed his ftation, and, after 
wafting the Syrian lands, befieged and took the Pte- 
rians principal city. He deflroyed alfo the neigli- 
bouring towns', and almoft exterminated the Syri- 
ans, from whom he had certainly received no 
injury. Cyrus at length colleded his forces and, 
taking with him thole nations which lay betwixt 
himfclf and the invader, advanced to meet him. 
Before he began his march, he difpatched emilfa- 
ries to the lonians, with the view of detaching them 
from Creefus. This not fuccceding, he moved for- 
wards and attacked Croefus in his camp ^ they en- 

Cyrus at length coUeded his forces.^ — Cyrus, mtlmiclated by 
the threats of CnxCus, was incliued to retire into India. His 
wife Bardanc infpifred him with new courage, and advifed him 
to confult Daniel, who, on more than one occafion, had predidfed 
future events, botjh to her and to Darias the Medc. Cytus hav- 
ing confulted thef prophet, received from him an aflurance of 
vkfory. To me this fee ms one of thqfe fables which the Jews 
and earlier Chri Ilians made no fcruple of aflerting as truths 
, liOt to be di routed — Larchtt^ 
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gaged on the plains of Pteria, with the greateft 
ardour on both Tides. The battle was continued 
with equal violence and lofs till night parted 
the combatants, leaving neither in polTeflion of 
viftory. 

LXXVII. The army of Crcefus being inferior 
in number, and Cyrus on the morrow difcovering 
no inclination to renew the engagement, the Ly- 
dian prince determined to return to Sardis, intend- 
ing to claim the affiftance of the Egyptians, with 
whofe king, Amafis, lie had formed an alliance, pre- 
vious to his treaty with the Lacedaemonians. He 
hkd alfo made an offenfive and defenfive league 
with the Babylonians, over whom Ivabynetus was 
then king"\ With thefe, in addition to the La- 
cedaemonian aids, who were to be ready at a fti- 
pu\ated period, he refolved, after fpending a cer- 
tain time in winter quarters, to attack the Per- 
fians fegrly in the fpring. Full of thefe thoughts, 
Cixcfus returned to Sardis, and immediately fent 
meflengers to his different allies, requiring them to 
meet at Sardis within the fpace of five months. 
The troops which he had led againft the Perfians, 
being chiefly mercenaries, he difembodied and dif- 
milled, never fuppofing that Cyrus, who had cer- 
tainly no claims of viftoiy to aflert, woold think of 
following hiiii to Sardis. 

*** Labynutus then kmgJ\ — Labynctus was the la ft king- 
:>f Babylon. He united, himfelf with Crcefus to reprefs the too 
^reat power of Cyrus. T^ie condu^ df Amafis was prompted 
by a fimilar motive. — Lareher. 

VoL. I. G 
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LXXVIII. Whilft the mind of Grcefus 
thus occupied, the lands near his capital were 
filled with a mukitude of ferpents ; and it was ob- 
ferved, that to feed on thefe, the horfes neglefted 
and forfook their paftures **fi Croefus conceiving ' 
this to be ot myfterious import, which it unquef-- 
tionably was, fcnt to make enquiry of the Telmef- 
fian priefts*'^ concerning it. The anfwer which 
his mcffengers received, explaining the prodigy, 
they had no opportunity of communicating to 
Croefus, for before they could poffibly return to 
Sardis, he was defeated and a captive. The 1 el- 
mcfiuins had dius interpreted the incident ; — that 
a foreign army was about to attack Croefus, on 
whofe arrival the natives would be certainly fub- 
dued ; for as the ferpent was produced from the 
earth, the horfe might be confidcred botli as a fo - 
reigner and an cnenry. When the minillers of the 

Forfook j-**^There is a colle^llon of prodigies 

by julius Oblcquens ; all of which were underftood to be predic- 
tive of fome momentous event. Amongll tliefe, the example of 
fomc mice eating the gold confecrateJ to the ufe of a diviniry, 
and depv'iilcd in his temple, is not lefs rem<irlv:iblc than the in- 
ilancc before The Englilh reader may, perhaps, conftruc 
this ns rather exjn'elhvc ot the preceding avarice or poverty of 
the priells, than as predi^live of the deftru<5lion of Carthage, to 
which event this with other prodigies was made to refer. — T, 

" *‘5 F Fimcjjimi prirj}sf \ — -'Ftlmcdhs was a fon of Apollo, by one 

daughters of Antenor, The god had commerce with her 
under ihf form of a little dog; and to make her compenfation, 
endowed her with the faculty of interpreting prodigies. Telnief- 
iVi", licr (on, had the fatne gift. Me was interred under the altar of 
Apollo, m th« city of rehneiTa, of vvhid\ he was probably 
tJie lbunder.~-f..v''-i,''vr. 
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bmcle reported this anfwer to Crosfusj he was al- 
ready in captivity^ of which, and of the events v/liich 
accompanied it, they were at that time ignorant. 

X.XXIX. Cyrus was well informed that it was 
the intention of Croefus, after tlie battle of Fteria, 
to difmifs his forces ; he conceived it rherefore ad- 
vifable to advance with all imaginable expedition 
to Sardis, before the Lydian forces could be again 
collefled. The meafure Xvas no iboner concerted 
than executed ; and conduefting his army iiiftantly 
into .L.ydia, he was himfeU die mefienger of his 
arrival. Croefus, although diftreffed by an event 
fo contrary to his forefight and expectation, loft no 
time in preparing the I.,ydians for battle. At that 
period no nation of Afia was more hardy or more 
valiant than the Lydians. They fought princi- 
pally on horleback, armed with loirg ipcars, and 
were very expert in the management ofrhe hojie. 

1,XXX. The field of battle was a {pacious and ^ 
open ]')jain in the vicinity of Sardis, intei feCted by 
many ftreams, and by the Hyllus in paiticiftar, all ' 
of which united with one larger than the reft, called 
the Ileniius. 'This rifing in the mountain, which 
is facred to Cybele, finaliy empties itfelf inro the 
Tea, near the city Phoci^^a. Here Cyrus round 
tire I.ydians prepared for the encounter; and as ht 
greatly feared die irnprcftion of rlieir cavalry,: by 
the advice of Harpagus the Mode, he took the fol- 
lowing means of obviating the danger. ITe coL 
lefted all the camels which followed his camp, car- 

C 2 iying 
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rying the provifions tod other bagga^^^ taking 
from thefe their burdens, he placed on them men 
accoutred as horlemen. Thus prepared, he order- 
ed them to advance againft the Lydian horfe ; his 
infantry were to follow in the rear of the camels, 
and his own cavalry doled the order of the attack. 
Having thus arranged his forces, he commanded 
that no quarter ftiould be granted to the Lydians, 
but tliat whoever refifted fhould be put to death, 
Croefus himfelf excepted, who, whatever oppofition 
he might make, was at all events to be taken alive. 
He placed his camels in the van, knowing the ha-- 
tred which a horfe has to this animal being nei- 
ther able to fupport the lirtell nor the fight of it. 
He was fatisfied that the principal dependance of 
Croefus was on his cavalry, which he hoped by 
this ftratagem to render ineffe6live. The engage- 
ment had no fooncr commenced, than the hoi-fes 
feeing and fmelfing the camels, threw their own 
ranks into diforder, to the total dilcomfiture of 
Croefus. Neverthelels the Lydians did not imme- 
diately furrender the day : they dilcovered the ftra- 
tagem,, and quitting their horfes, engaged the Per- 
fians on foot ; a gi eat number of men fell on both 
fides j but the Lydians were finally compelled to 
fiy, and, reti*eating widiin their walls, were there 
ctofely befieged. 

Ho}^ has to this animaL^^'Dxi^ nataral andpatliy of the 
Korfe for thb oamch is affirmed by the ancients; but it is dif- 
proved by daily experience^ and deridi^d by the bell judges, the 

LXXXI. 
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LXXXI. Croefus, believing the fiege would be 
confiderably protrafted, lent other emiflfaries to his 
different confederates. The tendency of his for- 
mer engagements was to require their prcfence at 
Sardis within five months. He now entreated the 
immediate afliftance of his other allies, in common 
with the Lacedaemonians. 

LXXXI I. At this crifis the Spartans themfelves 
were engaged in dilpute with the Argives, concern- 
ing the poffeffion of a place called Thyrea”L of 
which, although it really conftituted a part of the 
Argive territories, the L.acedaemonians had taken 
violent poffeffion. All that tradl of country which 
extendsii from Argos, weftward, to Malea, as well 
the continent as Cythera, and the other iflands, 
belonged to the Argives. They prepared to de- 
fend the part of their territories which had been 
attacked ; but the parties coming to a conference, 
it was agreed that three hundred men on each fide 
Ihovild decide the difpute, and that Thyrea Ihould 
be the reward of vidlory. Both the armies, by 
agreement, were to retire to their relpeftive homes, 
left remaining on the field of battle either fhould 
be induced to render affiftqnce to their party. After 
their departure the men who had been feleffed 
for the purpofe came to an engagement, and fought 
with lb little inequality, that out of fix hundred but 

Cc^k(i Thyrea wns. from its fituation, a place 

of infinite importan^S the they obtained by it a 
communication with all their other %)®5^ns on that 
larcha\ 
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three remained^ when night alone had terminated 
the conteft. Of the Argives two fiirvived, whofe 
names were Alcenor and Chromiiis ; they haftened 
to Argos 3 and claimed the victory. The Laceda> 
monian was caded Othryades, who, plundering 
the bodies of the Haughtcred Argives, removed 
their arms to the camp of his countrymen, and then 
relumed his poll: in the field. On the fccond day 
after the event, the parties met, and both claimed 
tlic viflory, the Argives, becaufe the greater num- 
ber of dieir men lurvived ; the Lacedasmoniins be- 
caulc the Argives who remained had fled, but their 
Angle man had continued in the field, and plunder- 
ed the bodies of his adverfaries. Their altercations 
terminated in a battle’'^, in which, after confider- 
ahie lols on both fides, the laicecUemonians were 
viftorions. From this time and incident the Ar- 
gives, who formerly fuffcied their hair to grow its 
full length, cut it fhoit, binding themfeJves by a 
folemn imprecation, that till Thyrea fliould be re- 
covered, no man friould permit his hiir to increafe, 
nor Argive woman adorn herfelf with gold. The 
•Isicedremonians, on the contrary, ifllicd an edid, 
that as tliey formerly wore their hair fnort'''h it 

fliQuld 

a — Plutarch, on the contrary, afl 

that the n aipluctyons coming to xlic fpot, and bearing 
tcldmo'V’y to the valour of Othryades, adjudged the violory to 
te.c 1 '..'ccciamoiuanu- ile niahcb no menciou of a Iccond baultn 

1- cr:?>:rh ^vnrs their hair the Cr reeks formerly 

wore tiitir Iniir very h.:>g, which is evident If run the epithet io 
repeatedly given them by lioiiier, of iong-lniired. Xenophon, 

la 
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fhould henceforth be permitted to grow. It is re- 
ported of Othryades, the furvivor of his three hun- 
dred countrymen, that aftiamed to return to Sparta, 
when all his comrades had fo honourably died, he 
put himielf to death at Thyrea, 

LXXXIIL Whilft the Spartans were in this 
fituation, the Sardian meflenger arrived, relating 
the extreme danger of Crex^fus, and lequefting their 
immediate affiftance. This they without hefita- 
tion refolved to give. Whilft tliey were making 
for this purpofe preparations of men and fliips, a 
lecond meffenger brought intelligence, that Sardis 
was taken, and Croefus in captivity. Strongly im- 
pielTed by this wonderful calamity, the I,.accdremo- 
nians made no fardier efforts, 

I.XXXIV. Sardis was thus taken:— On the 
fourteenth day of the fiege, Cyrus lent feme horie- 
rnen round his camp, promiung a reward to who- 
ever fliould lirll fcale the wall. I'lie attempt was 

in conlradlcliori the pailhge before us, renuuks, that the La- 
cedaemonian cuOoni of fullering tlie hair to grow, was auKmgll 
the iidbtuiions of Lycurgus, Plutarch alio denies the fuLl here 
in t rod ij ced -Liwre/Lv', 

This battle neceharily brings to mind the contcil of the Ho- 
r.'itii and Curiath, whiclt decided the empire of Rome. T he 
account whicli Saidas gives of Otiirvadrs, diflers eilcnticdlvo 
Othryades,fays he, was wounded, and concealed himfeif amongll 
the bodies of the llain ; and when Alceuor and Chromius, the 
Argives who furvivc^d, were departed. He himklf ibipping the 
bodies of the enemy, creeled thus a trophy, as it were, ol hu- 
pian bipod, and immediately died. — 7. 

G 4 madc^ 
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made, but without fuccefs. After which a certain 
Mardian, whofe name was Hyraeades made a 
daring effort on a part of the citadel where no cen- 
tinel was ffationed ; it being fo ftrong and fo diffi^ 
cult of approach as feemingly to defy all attack. 
Around this place alone Meles had negledled to 
carry his fon Leon, whom he had by a concubine, 
the Telmeffian priefts having declared, that Sardis 
Ihould never be taken, if Leon were carried round 
the walls, Leon, it feems, was carried by his fa- 
ther round every part of the citadel which was ex- 
pofed to attack. He omitted taking him round 
that which is oppofite to mount T molus, from the 
perfuafion that its natural ftrengtli rendered all 
modes of defence unneccllary. Here, however, the 
Mardian had the preceding day obferved a L.ydian 

Hjr^ades .'] — Of this perfon Xenoplion does not give us 
the name. According to him, a Perlian who had been the 
Have of a man on mditary duty in the citadel, ferved as guide 
to the troops of Cyrus, In other refpedls, his account of the 
capture of Sardis differs but little from, that of our Hiftorian^ 
-^Larcher* 

By means of this very rock, and by a fimilar llratagcm, Sar-. 
dis was along time afterwards taken, under the condud of An- 
tiochus. The circumftances are deferibed at length by Poly- 
bius. An ofheer had obferved, that vultures and birds of prey 
gathered there about the oifals and dead bodies thrown into the 
hollow by the beheged ; and inferred that the wall Handing on 
the edge of the precipice was neglefled, as fecurc front at - 
tack. He fcaled it with a refolute party, while Antioch us called 
oif the attention both of his own army and of the enemy, by a 
feint, marching as if he intended to attack the FerAan gate^ 
Two thoufand foldiers rufhed in at the ^ate opened for them, 
and took iheir poH at the theatre, whrji the town was plundered 
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defcend to recover his helmet, which had flillcu 
down the precipice, Hc revolved the incident in his 
mind. He attempted to fcale it; he was leconded bv 
other Perfians, and their example followed by gi eater 
numbers. In this manner v/as Sardis ftormed 
and afterwards given up to plunder, 

LXXXV. We have now to fpeak of the fate of 
Croefus, He had a fon, as we have before related, 
who, though accompHflied in other refpefts, was 
unfortunately dumb. Croefus in his former days 
of good fortune, had made every attempt to obtain 
a cure for this infirmity. Amongll other things, he 
fent to enquire of the Delphic oracle. The Py*' 
thian returned this anfwer ; — 

Wide ruling Lydian, in thy wifoes wild, 

Aflv not to hear the accents of thy child; 

Far better were his filence for thy peace. 

And fad will be the day when that lhall ceafo, 

*** //j this mapner nvas Sariiis Polyjenus relates 

tlie matter diffeiently. According to him, Cyrus availed him- 
ieU of a truce which hc had concluded with Creefus, to ad- 
vance his forces, and making his approach by night, took the 
city by furprize. Creefus flill remaining in poilelTiou of the 
citadel, Cxpcftcd the arrival of his Grecian fiiccours : but Cy- 
rus putting in irons the relations and friends of thofe who de- 
fended the citadel, (hewed them in that (late to the befieged; at 
the fame time he informed them by a herald, that if they would 
give up the place he would fet their friends at liberty ; but 
that if they perfeverecl in their defence, hc would put them to 
death. The befieged cjiofe rather to farrender, than caufr 
their relations to periih. — T, 


Dviring 



iDurmg the {term of the city, a Perfian meeting 
Creefus, was, through ignorance of his perfon, 
about to kill him. The king overwhelmed by his 
calamity, tool;, no care to avoid the blow or efcape^ 
'death ; but his dumb fon, when he law the violent 
deligns of the Perfian, overcome with aftonilkment 
and terror, exclaimed aloud, Oh, man, do not kill 
Croefus This was the firll time he hsd ever 
articulated, but he retained the faculty of fpeech 
from this event as long as he lived. 


I^XXXVI. The Perfiajis thus obtained pofild- 
fion of Sardis, and made Creeius captive, wIkut he 
had reigned fourteen years, and after a fiege of four - 
rcc'n days ; a mighty empire, agreeably to the pre- 
fiiclion Yv'hich had deluded him, being then de- 
ftroyed. The }k?rlian.s brought him to die jnx tcnce 
of Cyrus, who ordered him to he placed in chains 
upon the fummit of an huge wooden pile and 

loiirtcen 

ifiH Cnr//iC j.— llavirv, in lus FsTay on IIF - 
rory, reprobating the irreligious ipirii ot Mr, Ciibbou, happily 
iniroduces ihis incident, 
iv'iy verie, hry. the Pcct, 

-T'i'rexthes an lioneft I'lgh of deep concern. 

And pities gemuS;» when his wild career 
Gives faith a wound, and innocence a fear. 

Humility herfelf, divinely mild. 

Sublime Religion’s meek and xiiodeil chllcf 
Like the dumb fon of Creefus, In the flrife 
Where force ailalPd his father’s facred lifty 
breaks filencc, and with hkalHuty warm, 

Kid^ thoe revere her parent’s hallowed form. 

.p! huge aeccMv/ ///e.jr— I'hc Cruelty of this coj kUkA of 

Ckv ru.s 
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fourteen Lydian youths around him. He did this, 
either defirous of offering to fome deity the firft fruits 
of his victory, in compliance with fome vow w hich 
he had made ; or, perhaps, anxious to know whether 
any deity would liberate Croefus, of whole piety he 
had heard, from the danger of being confumed by 
fire. When Croefus flood eredl upon the pile, al- 
though in this extremity of mifery, he did not for- 
get the faying of Solon, which now appeared of 
divine infpiration, that no living mortal could be 
accounted happy. When the memory of this fay- 
ing occurred to Cradlis, it is faid, that roufing him- 
felf from the profbundell lilcnce of afRiblion, he 
thrice pj'onounced aloud the name of Solon 

Cyrus is aggravated from the confiJeratiou that Creefus was 
his relation. See ciiap. 73. — T\ 

Th‘j vome. — It feemsin this place not improper to 
introduce from iMatarch the following })articulars, with reipe<^l 
toCra-fus and Solon. That Solon, fays I’lutarch, (h ou Id con verfe 
'with Crad'us, feems to fome not coniillent vvitli chronology; but 
I cannot for this reafon rcjcT a relation fo credible in iifelf, and 
fo well attefted. Plutarch, after this rcmarl:, proceeds to give aa 
account of the converfnion betwixt Cra fus and Solon, nearly in 
ihe fame words with Plcrodotus : “ The telicity of that manP' 
concludes the pinlofopher, to the king, who ilil) lives, is hke 
the glory of a wrciHcr Ifdl witiiin the ring, precarious and un- 
cei tain.’^ He was then difi])iiTed, having vexed, but not inilrnbl:- 
ed Crrefus. But when Croefus was conquered by Cyrus, hi<j 
city taken, and lumfelf a prifoner, he was bound, and about to 
be burned on a pile ; then he rcnicmheied the words of Solon, 
and three times pronounced his name, 'riie explanation given 
at the requck of Cyrus, preferved the life of Croefus, and ob- 
tained him rcfpedl andfhonour with hi^- conqueror. 7’hus Solon 
dnid tlie glory, by the biine faying, to inltnici one prince and 
prefci ve another.^ — Plutarch'' : life p' Sclnji, 
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Cyrus hearing tMs, defired by liis interpretei*s to 
jknow who it was that he invoked. They ap- 
proached, and afkecl him, but he continued filent. 
At length, being compelled to explain himfelf, he 
laid, I named a man with whom I had rather 
that all kings iliould converfe, than be mailer of the 
greateft riches/' Not being fiifficiendy underftood, 
he was folicited to be more explicit ; to their re- 
peated and importunate enquiries, he replied to this 
effeft: That Solon, an Athenian, had formerly 
vilited him, a man who, wlien he had ieen all his 
immenfe riches, treated them v/ith dildain j whole 
fayings were at that moment verified in his fate ; 
fayings which he had applied not to liim in parti-* 
cular, but to all mankind, and efpeciaily to thofe 
who were in their own eftimation happy. While 
Crmlus was tlius fpeaking the pile was lighted, 
and the flame began to afeend. Cyrus being in- 
formed of what had palled, felt compunftion for 
what he had done. His heart reproached him, 
that being himfelf a mortal, he had condemned to a 
cruel death by fire a man formerly not inferior to 
himfelf. He feared the anger of the gods, and re- 
flecting that all human aflairs are precarious and 
uncertain, he commanded the fire to be inflantly 
extinguiflied, and Creefus to be faved with his 
companions. The flames, however, repelled the 
efforts of the minifters of Cyrus, 

LXXXVII. In .this extremity, thel.ydians af- 
firm, that Crexfus, informed of the change of the 
king’s fentiincnrs in his favour, by feeing the offi- 
cious 
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clous efforts of the multitude t:o extinguifli the 
flames, which fcemed likely to be ineffeftual, im- 
plored the afliftance of Apollo, entreating, that 
if he had ever made him any acceptable offer-< 
ing he would now interpofe, and deliver him 
from the impending danger. When Crcefus, widx 
tears, had thus invoked the god, the fky, which be- 
fore was ferene and tranquil, fuddenly became dark 
and gloomy, a violent ftorm of rain fucceeded, and 
the fire of the pile was extinguiilied. This event 
fatisfied Cyrus that Croefus was both a good man 
in himfelf, and a favourite of heaven : caufing him 
to be taken down from the pile, Croclus/' faid he, 
addrefling him, what could induce you to invade 
my territories, and become my eneniy i ather than 
my friend?” Oh king,” replied Cnxfus, it was 
the prevalence of your good and of my evil for- 
tune which prompted my attempt. I attacked your 
dominions, impelled and deluded by the deity of 
the Greeks. No one can be fo infatuated as not to 
prefer tranquillity to war. In peace children inter 
their parents; war violates the order of nature, and 
caufes parents to inter their children. It muft have 

made him any acceptable archer is of 

opinion, that in this palTage Herodotus mull have had in his eye 
the following lines of Homer ; 

Thou fource of light, whom Tenedos adores. 

And vvhofe bright prefence gilds thy Chryfa’s (horcs ; 

If ei’er with wreaths I hung thy facred fane. 

Or fed the flames with fat of oxen flain, 

God of the flJver baw, &c. — 

lUad^ Book i, V. 55. 5/^ Bopt\ Tranjlation^ 

pleaied 
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pleafed the gods that thefe things fhould fo Ixap^ 
pen/' 

LXXXVIIL ^yriis immediately ordered hini 
to be unbound) placed liim near his perfon^ and 
treated him with great relped 5 indeed he excited the 
admiration of all who were prefent. After an inter- 
val of filent meditation, Croefus obfetvcd the Perfians 
engaged in the plunder of the city. Does it become 
me, Cyrus/' faid lie, to continue filent on this 
occafion, or to Ipeak the fentimcnts of my heart ?** 
Cyrus entreated him to ijieak without apprehen- 
fion or refervc. About wJiat," he returned, is 
that multitude fo eagerly employed?" They arc 
plundering your city," replied Cyrus, and pof- 
fefiing thcmfelvcs of your wealth/' No," an- 
Iwered Crtefus, they do not plunder my city, nor 
pofiefs themleives of weakh, 1 have no conceni 
with either; it is your property which they are thus 
deftroying/' 

i. XXXIX. Theib words difturbed Cyrus; de- 
firing therefore thofc who were prefent to with- 
di'aw, be af!<ed Crmfus what mcafurcs he would 
recommend in the prelent emergence. The 
gods," anfwered Croefus, have made me your 
captive, and you ai*e therefore juftly entitled to the 
benefit of my reflections. Nature has made the 
Perfians haughty but poor. ^ If you permit them to 
indulge witliout reftraint this fpirit of devaftation, 
*by which, they may become ridi, it is probable that 
your ace]uicfcence may thus fofter a fpirit of rebel- 
lion 
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jlion againft yourfdf. I would recommend the fol- ' 
lowing mode to be adopted, if agreeable to your 
wifdom : ftation feme of your guards at each of 
the gates, let it be their bufinefs to ftop the plim-* 
'derers with their booty, and bid them afiigu as a 
reafon, that one tenth parr muft be confecrated to 
Jupiter. Thus you will not incur their enmity by 
any feeming violence of conduct ; they will even 
accede without reluctance to your views, under the 
imprefilon of your being aCluated by a fenfc of 
duty.” 


XC. Cyrus was delighted with the advice, ami 
immediately adopted it; he ftationed guards in rlie 
manner recommended by Creefus, whom lie loon 
after thus addreifed : Croefus, your conduit and 
your words mark a princely cliara^fler, I delirc 
you, therefore, to requeft of me whatcyer you 
pleafe, and your vviih Ihall be inflantiy gratified^?- 
Sir,” replied Creefus, ‘^you cvill materially oblige 
me, by your periirinion to fend thefe fetters to 
tlie god of Greece *'‘'k whom, above all others, I 
have lionoured ; and to enquire of him, whether it 
be his rule to delude thofe who have claims upon 
his kindnefs.” When Cyrus expreflid a wifh to 
know the occafion of this implied reproach, Cr<^fus 
Ingenuoully explained each particular of his gon- 

God ij' Greece .'] — The Heathens in general believed that 
there was but qne God, but they believed, or rather talked of a 
multitude of minillers, deputies, or inferior gods, as a<[:fing un- 
der this fupreme. The firll may be called the philofophical be- 
lief, and the fecond tlie vulgar belief of the Heathens, — Spe^ice* 

dud. 
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duft, the oracles he had received, and the gifts he h^d 
prefented^ declaring, that thefe infpired commii<- 
nications alone had induced him to make war upon 
the Perfiaiis. He finilhed his narrative with again 
fbliciting permiffion to fend and reproach the divi- 
nity which had deceived him. Cyrus fmiled : 1 

will not only grant this,’’ laid he, but whatever 
die you fliall require.” Croefus accordingly dif- 
patched Ibme Lydians to Delphi, who were com- 
milTioned to place his fetters on the threihold of the 
temple, and to alk if the deity were not afiiamed at 
having, by his oracles, induced Croefus to qaake war 
on Perfia, with the expeftation of overturning the 
empire of Cyrqs, of which war thefe chains were 
the firft fruits : and they were farther to enquire, if 
the gods of Greece were ufually ungrateful. 

XCI. The I.ydians proceeded on their journey, 
and executed their commiffionj they are faid to have 
received the following reply from the Pythian prieft- 
efs : That to avoid the determination of deftiny 
was impoffible even for a divinity : that CraTus, 
in Tis perfon, ex|)iated the crimes of his anceftor. 


Determine :on c/ There were two fates, the 

greater and the Icfs : the determinations of the firfl were immu- 
table; thofe of the latter might be fet afide. The expreflion in 
Vijgil, of Si qua fata afpera runipas,’' is certainly equivocal, 
and muft be underftood as applying to the lelTer fates. This 
fubjed is fully difeuhed by Bentley, in his notes to Horace, 
Epill. book 2. who, for ingentia fada,** propofes to read 
** fata.’*— T. 
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in the fifth #fcent ^ guardfiYian 

of the Ideraelkiar, was feduced by the artifice 
of a Vv’oinan to affalTinate his niafter, and vvithout 
the remotell prctenfions fiicceeded to Kis digni- 
ties : that Apollo hyas derirdus to have this deftruc- 
tlon of Sardis Tall on-the defcendants ot Croefus> bfit 
was unable to counteract Ok dccrcis of fate ; that 
lie had really obviated them as far as was pofiible ; 
and, to ihew his partiality to Croefus^^'^j had cauied 

A fifth Such> you is the power of the 

p^ods> ihai if death. ihiiU deliver an individual from the ptUiifh- 
jDcui due to his crimes, tfengeane'e ihrdl ftill be favbfei on^Jiis 
i h.ildrcn, his graadchildfen, or feme of his poilerity. . Wonder** 
fill as may be the equity cf Providence, will any city faaer a 
jaw to l)e irarodiKed, which iha.ll puniJh a fon or a grandlorx 
for ti>e crimes of Ins father or his grandfather fh Clccro di , 
^ura Doyr/'/':.— Upon thc above Larcher remarks, that Cicero 
jpeaks like a wlfy Flerodoius like a fuperihtious man. It is true 
that it is the Divinity who fpeaks ; but it is the .Kiilotian WitO 
makes Id'm, aiul who approves of \vhat he fiys. 

Creefus was the fittK defeendant of Qyges. The genealogy 
was tins : Gyges, Ardys,, Saddyatie-s, Alyattes, Crcx'fu.s.— V'. 

Pu-riiciJitv to Craji:sf \ — .In the remoter ages of ignoranCc 
and fupci Itii’ion, the diviriitie,s, or their fyiifbols, did, not alway* 
evperiencc frv.nii their wordiippcrs the iarnc uniform veneradon. 
When things fucccedtid contrary to their wifltes or their prayers, 
they fomciimes chained their gods, fometimes beat them, and 
oicen reproached them. So that it Items dihicult to account ibr 
diofe qualities of the human mind, which, acknowledging the. 
inclination to hear petitions, with the power to grant diem, ' afe- 
one time expreffed ihemfdvcs in the moil, abj eft and luimmily 
faperliltion, at another indulged relcntments equally preppllcrous 
and unnatural. To a niind but the lead enlightened, the very 
circumdancc of a deity’s apologizing to a fallen mortal /or 
his predictions and their adhbts, feems to have but little ten- 
dency to excite in future an awe cf his power, a reverence for 
his wifdom, or a, confidence in his jullicc.— if. 

VoL. L H 
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the ruin of SarcKs to be deferred for the Ij^ace of 
three years : tliat of this Ci-cefiis might be anuredy 
that if the v/ill of the hues hatl been punctuaily iufo 
filled, he would have been three years iboner a cap^^ 
tJve : neither ougiit lie to forget, that wlicn in dam* 
ger of being coitiumed by fire, AdoIIo iiad afibi ded 
him his fiiccoiir : that with rerpeef to the declamtioa 
of the oracle, Crcrdiis was not juRified in tiis com- 
f>laints; for Apollo had declared, that if he made 
war againft the PerfiaiiSy a mighty empiic would 
be overthrown ; the real purport or' which commu- 
nication if he had been anxious to inuicrihand, it 
became him to hasm enquired whether tlie god 
hided to his cm[)ire, or the empire of Cyrus ; but 
fliat not uiidcrfianding tl*e reply wdiic!) had beeii 
made, nor condefeending to malm a fecond enquiry, 
he lud been hiiolelf t!ie cauic oi ius own misfortiinc t 
that he luid not at ail compreliendcd die hill ani'wer 
of the Grade, wiiich; iTiarcu to the mule j for that 
this' mule was Cyrus, who' was born of two paremts 
of two difibrent narionsy of whom rhe mother was 
as noble as the tarher was mean ^ !us motlwr was a 
Mcdc, dauglwcr of Ailyages, king of the Modes 
kis father was a Pernaiy anci rribi.ta^y to die Medesy 
who, although a man of the very rnmndl rank, had 
married a pri-ncels, who was ids rniibdsA — Idiis 
.anfwer of the PyLhian the Lydians-, on t!icir retiini;, 
tbmmimicatcd to Gro-lus. Credus ha\dng heard 
ih exculpated the deity, and acknowiedged himfelf 
m be reprchenfibkv Such, hawever, wa^ the ter- 
rniuation of the empire of Crarfus, and ihis the rc- 
rdttal of die firft conouefi of Ionia. 
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XCIL Befides the facred ofFeriiigs of CroePus whicli 
V;e have before ‘enumerated^ many others are extaiit 
hi Greece, In the Boeotian Thebes there is a gol- 
den tripod confecrated by him to the Ihtieniari 
Apollo : there are alfo at Ephefus fome golden 
heifers^ and a number of columns. He gave alfo to 
the Pronean Minerva a large golden ihickl, which 
is fill] to be ieen at Delplii. All the above remained , 
witliin my remembrance; many others have been 
loll. He prefented allb, as it appears, to the Mile- 
iian Braachid^e, gifts equal in weight and value to 
what he lent to Delphi, The prefents which he 

*30 — We rnu.fl not confound the tripods of the an- 

ck-nts vviflt tlic uteniils known us at prefent under a fiiniiar 
name (in french irrpic<^s correfponding with the liitchen utcnfil 
caikai in Ihiolini I'he tripod was a vcflel llanding 
upon three ibet^ ot which there v/crc two kinds : the one was 
appropriaknJ to feilirals, and contained wine mixed with water; 
tlAe others were placed upon the tire, in which ivater was made 
warm,-— Zi/r/r/v/'. 

hittenian Apcllo ^ — Ifincnus was a river in Boeotini not far 
from Aulls. ^irmenius was iynonymoiis with Tliebanus, and 
therefore the Ifmcnian Z\poiio is the iarae with the Theban 
ApollG.-~T. 

Ephefus . ^ — Pocock fayS;, that the place now called Aiefi- 
louk is ancient Ephefus. Chandler fays oiherwife. 

I'he two cities of Ephefus and Smyrna have been termed the 
eyes of Afia Minor : 'they were diflant from each other three 
hundred and twenty hadia;, or foriy miles,, in a Ihait line, — J\ 

13s Prenean MinerusaEp — This means tlie Minerva vvhofc 
ihrine or temple w'as oppoiite to that of Apollo at Delphi : but 
Herodotus, in his elgluh book, makes mention of the Ihrine of 
iVIinerva Pronoia, or of •Minerva the goddefs of providence,^ 
So tliat, at Delphi, there were tv/o differentihrines or tempks 
confecrated to Minerva, t jxe Fr oueam and the Pronoian. — A 

zmade 
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ixiade to Delphi, as well as thofe which he feat ta 
Amphiaraus, were given for iacred purpoles from 
his own private or hereditary poirefTions. His other 
donations were formerly the property of an adver-^ 
fary, wdio had Aewn himfelf hoftile to Croelus be-- 
fore he fiicceeded to the tlirone> attaching himfelf 
to Pantaleon and favouring liis viev/s on the 
imperial dignity, Pantaleon was alio the ion ot 
Alyattes, and brother of Creofus, but not by the 
fame mother : Aiyattes had Cnxlus by a Carian 
and Pantaleon by an Ionian wife. But wlien, agree- 
ably to the will of his lather, Creefus took poffchlon 
of the tlirone, he deftroyed, in a hiller’s iniil, this 
man avho had oppofed him : his wealth he diilri- 
bvited in tlie manner we have before related, in 
coir,pliance. witli a vow which lieliad formerly made. 
Such is the hiftory of the offerings of Cradus. 

XCin. If we except the gold duff which cle- 
feends from mount Tmoius lydia can exhibit 
no curiofiiy whicii may vie with thofe of other 

—When Crccui^> tnnuntcJ tl^e Lydiar:. ihronc, 
he divided the lanyuom with his brother. A T.ydian remarked 
10 iiiifij that \hv tliri obtain'^ to inanLiod all tlic comforts which 
the ea,i th [irooucess and that, deprived of its m.riuerice, it ivould 
ceafe to l>e fuuduh ihai it iliere were two iuns, it were to be 
feared that cr ery thing would be icorchetl and penili. For this 
xeafcm tim Lydianehave but one. king; him they regard as their 
piotedoiy but they wdl iiot allow of two. — SiCitaus. 

'■^5 — d’he country ..jbout mount Tmoius, which 

comprehended the plain watered by the Hermus, was always j'C- 
markable Ibr its feri-ility and beauty ; had whoever will be at the 
■jpajns to coniiii!: Chandler’s n ravels, will frnd that it has lolf 
little of ito ancient claims to adudraumt.— 7. 

Countries* 
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countries. It boafts, however, of one monument 
of art, fecond to none but thofe of the /Egyptians 
and Babylonians, It the fepulclire of Aly- 
^attcs father of Croefus. The ground-work 
is compofed of irninenle ftones ; the reft of the 
ftruclure is a huge niound of earth. Tlie edifice 
was raifed by men of mean and mercenary occupa- 
tions, affifted by young women, who proftituted 
tliciTifelves fur hire. On the fummit of this menu- 
iuent there remained, within my remembrance, five 
termini, upon which were infcriptions to afeertain 
t!)c performance of each, and to intimate that the 
women ’'accompli ihed the greater part of the work. 
All the young women of Lydia proilitute themfelvcs, 
by wliich they procure their marriage-portion tliis, 
with t!ieir perfons, they afterwards difpoie of as 
they tliink proper. The circumference of tlie tomb 
is fix furlongs and two pletlira, the breadth tliir- 
tecji plethra, it is terminated by a large piece of 
waiter, which die I vydians affirm to be incxhauftible, 
and is called the Gygean lake 

XerV^. The manners and cuftoms of the I.y-« 
dians do not effenLialiy vary from diofe of Greece, 
except in this proftitution of the young women, 

Sepulchre cj' -The remains of this banow are 

flill confpicaous within five miles of Sardes, now called SarC 
The induiVrious Dr. Chandler informs us, that the mold which 
has been wallied down, conceals the baCment ; but that and a 
cpniiderable treafure iniglit be clifcovered, if the barrow were 
opened. — See (Ihandlcy s Ira'-uels, 

■ laki’f '] — flill remains. — A 
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They are the firft people on record who coined 
gold and filver^^^ into money, and traded in retaii’ 
They claim allb the invention of certain games^ 
which have fincc been pradtiied among the GrecianSj 
4nd which, as they fa)g were firft difeovered at the^ 
time of dieir fending* a colony into 'ryrrhenia. The 
particulars are thus related:— In the reign of Atys^ 
the fon of Menes, all Lydia was reduced to the le- 
vereft extremity by a fcarcity of conn Againft tliis 
they contended for a confiderable time, by patient 
and imremitted iiiduftry, Thk not proving efieftuah 
they fought other refources, each one exerting Jfis 
own genius. Upon this occalion they invented bowls 
and dice, with many other games : of chefs, how-' 
ever, the Lydians do not claim the difeovery. I hcfc 
they applied as an altemative againft the efieds oftlie 
famine One day they gave themfelves io totally 
to their divcrfions, as to abftain entirely from food; 
on the next they refrained from their games, and took 
dieir nece flat y repafes. They lived thus for the fpacc 
of eighteen years. B ut when their calamity remitted 
nothing of its violeiice, but rather incrcafed, tlie 

IP'7;o c(7incd gold and fd^verd^ — Who were really tlic firf], 
people dial coined gold mcney,^ is a quellion r.ot to be decided.^ 
According to borne, it was Phidon, king of Argos ; according to 
others, Dcmodicc, the wife of Midas.— Zrt/v.err. 

Jgiiinjl thii effedis of the fafnlncd]- — d'hat tlie IvVdians may 
have been the inventors of g^tnics, is very probable; that under 
the prefiurc of famine, they might detacli half their nation to 
feek their fortune elfevvhere, is not unlikely : but tlmt to fci'ten 
their miferablc ftnadon, and. to get rid ot tlie fenfations of 
himgcr. they ilioiild eat only entry otJ^er day, and that for the 
fpace of e'jgiueen years^ appears perfectly abiurd,— 

. ' king 
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lung divided the whole nation by lot into two parts^ 
one of whk:h was to continue at home, the other to 
migrate eliewhere. They wdio ilayed bclund re- 
tained their ancient king 3 the emigrants placed 
llieini elves under the cynduCi: of his lbn> whole 
name was d ynlKaivis, Thefe leaving their country, 
as had been determined, w^ent to Smyrna, where 
building iIiemKcves veflels for the purpofe of tranfb. 
planting their pi'operty and their , goods^ diey re- 
moved in icarch ui. another rendcnce. After vinting 
dirrerent nations, they arrived at fcagth in Umbria*, 
f iere they cnmiiructcd cities, and have continued 
ro the preient period, changing tiieir ancient appel- 
birioM of I;ydians, for that of Tyrrhenians ‘'"k after 
the itnii of tlieir iorn'icr ibvcrcjgiu 

XCV. We have before rclated how theft* J->ydian$ 
w'crc reduced under tl:e donninion of Perfia* It novr 
becomes j'tcccllary for us to explain wJio this Cyrus, 
tlic conqueror of Crmfiis, wasj and by wdat micans 
the Pernans obtained the empire of A fia. I fhall 
follow t)ic auriiorky of thofc Perfians who Icem 
more irifiucircevi by a regard to trutlg tJian any par- 

— U wa$ theft: T3TrlK:nic5ns, or Etrulcans, 
who taui^i-t tile their garries an<i combats, in whicii they 

excelled, crpeciaii)’ in racing wich chariots. For the fanie rca- 
fon, moft of the great number ot Etruicau monuments found in 
Italy relate to fports and eames ; v/liich confirms what authors 
fay of the Lydians, and ci the Etrufcaiis who are fj^r nog from 

tlieill* ' .{ \lo U I / o' I i LOU » 
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tialky to CyriB ^ not ignorant, however, that thera 
are three otiier narratives of this monarch. — ThCf 
AlTyrians had been in poflefiion of the Upper Afia 
for a period of five hundred and twenty years, 
The Aledes firfl of ali revolted from their authority, 
and contended with fuch obllinare bravery againft 
their mailers, that they were ultimately fuccefsful^ 
and exchanged fervitude for freedom. Other nations 
loon follow^ed their example, which, after living for 
a time under t!ie protedion of their own laws, w^crc 
again deprived of their freedom, upon the foiloNV- 
ing occafion, 

XCVL There was a man among the Medes, of 
the name of Dcioccs, of great reputation for his 
wifdom, whoie anabltious views were thus difguiied 
and exercifed : — The Modes were divided in-o dif- 
ferent diilridts, and LVioccs was diRinguifiied in his 
own by his vigilant and impartial diilribution of 
juftice. Tills he pradifed in oppofition lo the ge- 
neral depravity and v/eakntTs of the government of 
Iris country, and not imconfcious that the profligate 
and the juft muft ever be at war with each other, 

Jrnr ether rarrativeu'] — Ctcfias, In the fragments of his 
Perfian hiflory, j)ieiervcd by PliOtius, (lilicrs fioni Herodotus 
in his account of the origin and exploits of (fyrus. What Xe- 
nophon relates in his Cyropxdiaj is familiar to every one. ^Ef- 
chylns, an author of great antiquity, who fought at Maiatlion 
againfl the troops of Darius, and wlro was alio in the battles of 
Salamir. and Platen, has, in Ins tragedy, intitled The Perfians, 
followed a dilrerent tradition from them 
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The Medes who lived neareft Ixim, to fignlfy their 
approbation of his integrity, made him their judge, 
in this fituadon, having one more elevaied in view, 
he conducted liimfelf with the moll rigid equity, 
Idis beliaviour obtained the higheft applauies of his 
countrymen ; and his lame extending to the neigh- 
bouring diftricb, the people contrafted his juft and 
equitable dccifions with the irregularity of their own 
corrupt rulers, and unanimoufly reforted to his tri- 
bunal, not luffering any one die to determine their 
Jsti gat ions, 

XeVIL The increafing fame of lus integrity 
and wiidom conftandy augmented the number of 
thofe wlio carnc to confuic him. But when Deioces 
i'av/ tiie pre-enrine:ice which he was fo univerfally 
allowed, he appeared no more on his accuftomed 
rribunai, and declared that he fliould fit as a judge 
no longer ; intimating, that it was inconfiftent for 
him to regulate the aflairs of others, to tlic entire 
neglefl and iniury of his own. After this, as vio- 
lence and rapine prevailed more than ever in the 
different diftridts of the Medes, they called a public 
afieinbly to deliberate on national affairs. As far as 
I have been able to collcCl, they wlio were attached 
to Deioces delivered fcntinxnts to this eftedi: : — 

Our prefmt fituation is really intolerable, let 
us therefore eledt a king, that we may have die ad^- 
vantage of a regular government, and continue our 
ulual occupations, without any fear or danger of 
rnoleftationff In conformity to thefe fentiments, 
the rvfedcs determined to have a king. 


XCVIIft 
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XCVIII. After feme confultation about what 
perfon they fliould choofe, Deioces was propofeci 
and eledled with univedal praile* Upon Iiis eleva- 
tion he required a palace to he erc^^hed for him 
hutabk to hk dignity, and to ftave giui'ds appoint- , 
ed for the leciirity of his perion. Tlie Mcdes, in 
compliance with his rcqueil:, built him a ftrong and 
magnificent edifice in ahlcuation which he hiinfclf 
chofc;, and fuffercd him to appoint liis guards from 
among tlw whole nation. Deioces, as foon as he 
poflellcd the fupreme authority, obliged the Medes 
to build a city, which, with refpec5l to its ornament 
aacl llrengthj was to have a pre-eminence above all 
die reft. They obeyed him in this alfo, and con- 
ftruTed w'hat-we now call Ecbatana Its walls 
were ftrong and ample, built: in circles one within 
another, rifing each above eacli by the height of 
their reipcftlve battlements. This mode of build- 
ing v/as f tvovj ed by tiic fituation of the place, v/hich 

edifice ,^ — This palace was at the foot of the 
citadel, and, about icvofi furlongs in circuTnierenec. The wood 
v/ork was of cedar or cypref—v.uod : the beams, tlm ceiling ;, 
the cohimns of the porticos, and tlm peridyles, wxrc plated Vv i' h 
cither gold or illvcr; the roof, were coveret! wlili iiivcr tiles. 
The whole v/as plundered aliout the time of Alexander. -« — L,'u-chc>\ 
Echaiuyia.] — -Mr. Glbr>Gn, whole geographical knevv^ 
ledge is fuperlor to that cf all his cotemporaries, Cuv/ks, tliat 
Ecbatana was probably in the fame fuuation with the moderrv. 
Tauris. 

.. Diodonis Siculus i.s of opinion, that Ecbatana was built on a , 
plain. 

DatenSj in his learned and ii-gcidcAis enquiry into the origin 
of the dircoverica attvlbuted to tliC modern.", brings this among 
eehfcinth-rua ' to piove, that the ancleni-s in mrigiiihccace, have 
meccr' hwT. fa graded, and ieldcm t'qiia,ljed.«— T. , 


was 
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a gently rifing groiincL They did yet more: 
the city being thus formed of feven circles, and within 
the laft, flood the king's palace and the royal trea- 
iury. Tiie largcft of rhefe walls Is nearly equal in 
x^xtent to the circumference of Athens ; this is of a 
white colour, the next to it is black, the next pur- 
ple, the fourth blue, the fifth orange: thus the 
battlements of each were diftinguifhed by a difFerent; 
coloun The two innermoft walls are differently or- 
namented, one having its battlements plated witft 
iilver, the other with gold, 

XCIX. Sucli were the fortifications and the 
palace ‘wiiich were crefted under tlie direftion of 
.Dcioces, w^ho commanded the body of the people 
to fix their habitations beyond the w-ails which pro- 
tected his rcfidence. After wdiicli he was the firft 
who inititutcil that kind of pomp wiiicli forbids 
acc'ds to tlie loyal perlbn, and only admits com- 
municat'on wdth him by intermediate agents, the 
king iii'TUcIf being never publicly iecn. JJis cdicil 
abb fignihed, that to finile or to Ipit in the king’s 
prefence, or in the nreiciicc of each other, was an 
ad of invlccency 'd, I motive ffr this condud 

was 

An ad cf inJcancy^yAYV^' iHodeni manners ofeie Orien-* 
tats bear in many inlianccs a minute couformitv to the nio/t an- 
I'ient accounts of them wlncii arc come down to uio The difri- 
culty of’ approach to the princes and great men of the Kaii, is a 
oircumllance remarked by all modern travellers, T'lie aff of 
ipitung, in tlm* Eall,, is muc'ii more doteilable than v/c have any 
conception of. The Ar.Tbs iiewr fpit before their ruperiors ; 
and Sir John Chardin tells that fpitling before any one, 

pr 
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was the feclirky of his power; thinking, that if he 
were feen fiimiliarly by thofe who were educated 
with him, bora with equal pretenfions, and not his 
inferiors in virtue, it might excite their regret,^ 
andprovokfe them to ledicion. On' the contrary, 
by his withdrawing himfelf from obfervation, he 
thought their refpedt for him would be increafed, 

C. Wdicn Deloces had taken thefe meafures to 
increafe the fplendour of his htimtion and the lecu- 
rity of his power, he became extremely rigorous in 
his adminiftration of juftice. They who had cauies 
to determine, lent them to Iiim in writing, by his 
official fervants, wiiich, wdth the decifions upon 
each, he regularly returned. This was the form 
'which he obkrved in judiciary matters. His pro- 
ceeding with regard to peiral offences was dius : — 
W henever lie heard of any injury being perpetrated, 
and for this purpofe he appointed ipies and informers 
in different parts of his dominions, the offender wars 
firil r roiiglit to his prefence, and then puiiiihed ac- 
cording to his ofteucc, 

CL Dcioces thus collcbied the Mcdcs into one 
nation, over v/hich he ruled ; they confitted of the 

or fpltting uj?o!i the ground in ipcaking of any one^s is, 

through tlie Ead, un exprelfion of extreme detellation. — T\ 

' liHrchej* remarks, that the ufe of tobacco lias rendered the 
Orientals leis pundilious with refpedf to the circurnllance of fpit.~ 
ting. Niebuhr informs us, in his defcriptlon of Arabia, that he 
has frequently feen the niafter of a family fitting with a china 
fpiiting-pot near him. lie at the fame time obfer\ es, that they 
do not , often fpit, rough they ccutinuc fmoking for many 
at a umc. 

Bufe, 
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Sufe, the Paretaceni, the Struchates, the Arizanti, 
the Budiij and the Magi. 

. CII. Deioces reigned fifty-three years, and at his 
cleceafc liis fon Phraortes I'ucceeded to the throne. 
Not fatisfied with his hereditary dominions, he fm- 
gled out the Perfians as the objefts of his ambitious 
views, and reduced them firft of all under the do- 
minion of the Medes. Supreme of thefe two great 
and powerful nations, he overran Afia, alternately 
fubduing the people of whom it was compofed. He 
came at length to the Afiyrians, and proceeded to 
attack that part of them which inhabited Nineveh, 
'I'hefe were formerly the firft power in Afia : their 
allies at this period had ieparated from tirem ; but 
tliey were flill, with regard to their internal ftrengrh, 
refpeiftable. In the rwenty-fecond year of his reign, 
Phraortes *■*'’, in an excurfion againfl this jaepplc, 
perifhed, witli tire greater part of iris army. 

cm. He was fiicceeded by iiis fon Cyaxares, 
grandfon of Deioces. He is reported to have been 

■« 4 '; Kir!S'Vcb~y 

Ptcock, 

PPraortes.-] 
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—is luppor4?U tu be tlie inOvtcra Mouful.—* 

According to Herodotus, yr^ 

the reign of Deioces was 

of fhraorte.s 22 

of Cya.'varcs 12 

of the Scythians 2S 
of Afy.lges 35 
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faperior to his siftcdWs in valour^^and was the firfi: 
w^ho regularly trained the Afiatics to militaiy lervicei 
"dividing them> who had before been promifcuoufiy 
feonfdiindedj into companies of fpearmen. cavaliy^^ 
drid archers. He it was who was canying on war 
With the Lydians^, when the engagement which hap- 
pened in the day was fuddenly interrupted by noc-* 
turnal darknefs. Having formed an amicable con- 
heftion with the different nations of Afia beyond 
tire Halys, he proceeded Vvdth all his forces to the 
‘attack of Ninevefo being equally defirotis of aven- 
ging his fuher^^ and becoming mailer of the city; 
He vanquilhed the Alfyrians in battle j but wlieii 
he "was engaged in the fiege of Nincvdi, he was 
furprized by an army of Scythians, commanded by 
Madyas, fon of Protothyas, Having expelled the 
Cimmerians from Europe, the Scytliians liad 
found their way into Afiai and, continiiing to pur- 
fue the fugitives^ had arrived at the territories of 
the Medes* 

CIV, From the lake Mceotis an expeditious 
traveller may pafs to the river Phafis aniongO: 

the 

Cbnm^i’ians. j— -l/iic hiflory of the >Scyth:an3 1 ? remarks hly 
ohicure* Jullinj fpcalung of the incurhon'J of people into 
Afm, fometlmes coincides with Herodotus., at cthi r^' inarer'Killy 
contradicts him. Strabo makes a flight Ji'cntiori ofrirls exredi- 
- tion of Mad} as : biit 1 am igiiorant by what authorir/ he makes 
him klnp; of the Cnnnicrians ; I fhould rather ihink a nulhike 
has been here made by Tome copy ill. — Larihcr, 
y® F.K-;7jHs.y — This country has been at a, 11 times a nurkry for 
'fiaves : i; furnifl^ied tlie Greeks, Romans, and ancient Aha, wilt 


iucm. 
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the Colchians, m flie Ipace of thirty days : It reejiiirds 
Ids time to pafs from Cofcbis into Media^ wliich 
are only feparated by the nation of the Safpiriansf 
•The Scythiaiis, however, did not corhe by this way 
but, leaving mount Caucafus on their riglit, paffecl 
through tile high country by a mucli. longer rout* 
Jdere they met vnth the Meries, who, in a fixed 
battle, loft not onJy the vidory, but the empire of* 
Afia. 

CV. The Scythians having obtained the entire 
poiTeftion of Alia, advanced towards yEgypr, Plam- 
rnidclius, kirig of ./Egypt, met them in Paleftine of 
Syria, and, by prelents and importunity united, pre- 
vailed on them to return. Tire Scythians, on their 
march homewards, came to Afcalon, a Syrian city: 
tile greater parr of their body palled through with- 
out molefting it ; but iome of them rcinaining be- 
hind, plundered the temple of thc'ceieffiai V'enuS; 
Of aft the lacred buildings ereded to tlhs goddefr, 
this, according to rny autlioritics, waa; far the moft 
ancient The Cyprians tliemlelvcs acknowledge,- 
that their temple was built afrer the model 'of thi;g 
and that of Cycliera was conftruded by certain 

them. But Is it not cxtraorclinu;y to read in FTcrodorus, that 
formerly Colchis, now called Gcorfrla, received black inhabi- 
t:mt3 irom Tgypts and to fee the fame country at this day make 
lo difFcrenc a return 

Fur the mofl twcie.nt.l — -Paufanias fays, tl/at the AlTynana 
were the firfl who wonliippcd VenuS Urania. He adds, that tlio 
inhabitants oF Paphos in' Cyprus, and the Pliamidans" of Paief- 
Cme, received tliis worlliip from thern, ’and afterwards cotnmu^ 

fheawd it w die people of Cythera,---7FfA2//.v^^ 

Phccnicians, 
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Phoenicians, who came from tjjis part of Syrii; 
Upon the Scythians who plundered this temple^ 
arid indee^i upon all their poferity, the deity entail- 
ed a fatal piinifliment : they were afflidted with tire 
female difeafe The Scythians themfelves confefs^ 

that 

IPemalc difeafc.\ — No paffage of Herodotus has been the 
Occafion of more doubt and difpute than this. The Preridcnt: 
Bouhicr (Dlflertat, fur rHilkhre d^Herodote, c. 20 .) enume- 
rates thefe fix different opinion and decide.; in favour of the lail. 
— Some fuppofe the female direafe to be languorj weaknefsj and 
impotence ; others, a delicate and effeminate way of living ; 
others, the hemorrhoids ; others, the difeafe now known by tlie 
name of vene-cal ; others, the catamenia, ywa^y.uz ; ai^i 
others, the vice againll nature. Larcher refutes Bouhicr, bat 
without deeming to have edabUnicd any opinion of his own. ]r 
is probable that he nev er law a diiibitation of rrofeiTor Chr, Cott . 
lieyne, in the Conimentationes coclctatis Reg. Clotting, anni 
M.pCXkL. XX. & T. IJ. p. 23 — 4,f. who propoff.s another e;!' 
■planation of our author, which has perhaps a fai'ge'f chance oi 
fuccefs than any of the reiL He takes it for granted, affrr 
Wercurialis and Weffeling, that Herodotus and Hippocrates 
fpeak of the fame thing. He then fepru-ates the fails whicli 
thefe authors llate, from the ruperfUdon of the one, and the ili- 
founded fcience or fyOeinatic prejudices of the other. From 
thefe fails, illuilrated by a comparlfou widi the narrations of 
modern travellers, he draws this condufion ; 'Fliat die djlhaie 
called by Herodotus the female difeafe, was of that kind wliich 
proceeds from a melancholic, liylleric, or otlier nervous affeidon ; 
in confcquencc of which a perturbation of the intelleit takes 
place. Among barbarous nations, ignorant of the powers and 
"op/erations of nature, thofe di.brdcrs vvhofe caufe and cure were 
unicnowm it was natural to attribute to divine influence; and 
the patients finding themfelves fuddenly and unaccountably berett 
of' ffrength, of vigour, and of ipirits,. might be enfily perfuadad, 
bv thefe fymptoms, that the difplcafure of a deity had infli^J'ied 
punjihment, and, for fome crime or other, had changed them 
'i'" - into 
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that their countrymen fuffer this malady in conft-- 
quence of the above crime : their condition alfo 
may be feen by thofc who vilit Scythia, where they 
are called Enarese* 

CVI. After poflelTing the dominion of Afia for 
a ipace of twenty-eight years, the Scythians loft all 
they had obtained, by their licentioufnefs and negleft. 
The extravagance of their public extortions could 
only be equalled by the rapacity with whicli they 
jdiindered individuals. At a feaft, to which they 
were invited by Cyaxarcs and the Medes, the greater 


into womcri. A fimilar cfFc6l of a dlflcmpcrcd mind has been 
common in all ages. Many perfons believe themfclvea tTvinf- 
formed into animals or other fabftances ; and whiles they are 
fubjcd to this illulion, talk, rcafon, and 3(^1 conformably to fuch 
belief. If, theref re, this difeafe appeared chiefly amougfl t]}ofcr 
Scythians who plundered tlie temple of V'enus, it might be fnih- 
cient ground for the Scythians themfclves to refer luch a cala- 
mity to tiie dilpiealure of a deity; and the nature of the punilli- 
ment, as well as the confcioufntfs of tiiclr crime, would readily 
point out Venus for the orl ended power. If the dii'ertfe appeared 
foon after the pUmder of the temple, it might be fufiicient ground 
for an avuhor not quite IVec from I'iiperluilon and credulity, to 
let it down as a judgivicnt from Heaven upon the olFejider?, 
Whether the exprelhcn in Hippocrates, of yvyaty.r.ia F.pya^oyrurt 
ought to be imdcrllcod in a good or in a bad feiil'c, may ptrharis 
admit of a doubt ; hoWcvci, either fenle will equally fuit the 
foregoing explanation. It is perfcdly natural, and indeed al- 
moft neccilarv, that males who fancy thernfclvos vvonn an, fhoi !i 
take the drefs, adopt the language and manners, and perform 
the ollices of r)lc otlier fex : nor would it be at all inconfident 
with their fuppclcd transformation, that they fliould think it 
their duty to be the paf>.'e inllruments of what w'ould to them 
(cem natural de{irc.~”*7d 
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pan of them were cut ofi w!ien in a ftate of infoxM 
Cation. The Medes tlms recovered their pofleffions, 
and all their ancient importance j after which they 
took Nineveh ; tire particulars of which incident 
I mail hereafter relate "rh.ey' moreover fubdiiedr 
the A (Tyrians^ tlxofe only excepted which inhabited 
the Babylonian diftrid. Cyaxaaes reigned forty 
years/ and then died ; but in this period is to be 
included the time in which the Scythians poffeircd 
the empire. 

C VIL His icHi Aftyages lucceeded to the throne : 
he had a daughter' whom he called Mandane 5 fliCj 
in a drcam;> appeared to make fo great a cpianrity of 
•urine that not only his principal city^ but all Afia;,. 
w-as overflowed. The purport of this vifion, when 
explained in each particular by the riagiy die iifual 
interpreters,, terrified liirn exceedingly. Under thi.s 
irnpreffion, he refuied to marry his daughter, when 
Hie arrived at a fuitable age, to anv Mede whole 
rank juftified pretenfions to her. He chofe rather 

Hereafter This is one of tjie paflages cited to 

prove that Herodotus wrote other works wlhcli arc not come 
down to us. The inveiligation of this rnatrer has greatly per- 
plexed and divided the literary world. It is clifcuded at confi- 
derahle length by l]oulne.n and by Lurcher, to whofc feveral 
works we beg leave to refer thofe who wi ill to know more of a 
5^ueftion which can involve no great interell to an Engliili reader. 

* 5 ’' f^uaniity Ur.] — ^Voltaire has llarred fome obj^ftions to 
this p alia ge of Herodotus ; to which mv anhver may be fecri lie 
the Supplement to tlie Philofophy oP Sthiftory,- page 79, of 
the edition.; page ,1045 &c. of the lerovvd — Lurcher, 

to 
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TO give her to Cambyfesj a Perfian, whom he felect- 
ed as being of a rGipectable family, but of a very 
pacific dilpofirion, though inferior in hia^ftimatiou 
eo the Jowcft of the Mcdes-, 

CVIir. The iiril: year after the marriage of his 
daughter, Aftyages law another vifion. A vine ap- 
peared to Ipring from the womb of his daughter;^ 
v/hich overipread all Afia. Upori this occahon alfo 
he confulted his interpreters': the refult was, that 
he fent for his daughter from Perfia, when the time 
of her delivery approached- On her arriyil, he kept 
a frridl v/atch over her, intending to deftroy her 
clrild. The magi had declared the vifion to inti- 
mate, fliat the child of his daughter Ihould fupplant 
liim on his throne. Atlyages, to guard againft this, 
as foon as Cyrus was born, lent for Plarpagiis, a 
pcilon whofe Intimacy he nled, upon whofe confi- 
dence he depended, and wlio indeed had the ma- 
nagement of ail his affairs. He addrefied him as 
follows : I larpagus, I am about to ul'c you in a 

bvdinefs, in which if you either abuie my confidence, 
or employ orliers to do what I am anaious you 
n:.ould do y(niidc:lf you will iniabibly lairient the 
t onicqucnce. You mull take the boy of whom 
Alandane has been deiivcredj remove him to your 
own Iioufe, and put him to death : you will afier- 
v/ards bury him as you fliall think pronerd* Sir/’ 
lie replied, you have liithcrto never had occafion 
to cenfure my condufl ; neither fnall rny tuture 
behaviour give you’cauic ofolfencc : if the accom- 
pli foment of this iTiattxer be effential to your peace, 
u l*.cconies me to be faithful and obedient/* 

I 2 
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CIX. On this reply of Flarpagiis the infant 
delivered to his arms in rich appareh and configned 
to deftruclion. Returning home^ he fought with 
tears the prefence of his wife, to whom he related 
his conference \yith Aflyages, When die enqifirccl- 
wltat it was his intention to do ; “ By no meansf * 
he aniVered^ the deed which Aflyages enjoins. 
If ])e become ftill more infatuated, more mad than 
he at prefent appears, I will not comply with his 
defircs, nor be acceffary to this murder. The child 
is my relation ; Aflyages is old, and has no male 
oiFspring^. if, at his deceafe, the fovereign autiiority 
ftall defeend to this daughter, whofe child he orders 
me to deftroy, what extreme danger lhall I not in- 
cur ? It is expedient neveithclels, for niy feenrity, 
that the child flroiild die, not however l)y the hands 
of any of my family, but by lomc other of his fer- 
vantsd' 

CX. He inflantly fent for a herdfman Ixlong-ing 
to Artyages, who, as he knew, piirfued Ills occupa- 
pation in a place adapted to tlie purpoic*, ainongi'l 
mountains frequented by fiivagc beaib. His mine 
was Mitridates ; his wife and fellow -lewaat was^ 
in the Greek tongue, called Cyno, by the Medcs 
Spaco ^ and Spaca is titc name by vrlxkh tiiC 

— It is not certain whether tlie dialect of the Modes 
aad Pcrfians w^is the fame. In fuch remains as we have of die,- 
Fcrllan language, Barton and Re’and have not been able to siif 
cover any term like this. Nevertheieis Lefevre • iTuies us, diat 
the Ilyreuidans, a people in fubjecHon m die Perfians, call, cvevi 
at the p re k ilt time, a dog l)y thv:! word Spac. — Luj-chef, 
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Mcdes call a bitch. The place which he frequent-' 
cd with his herds was the foot of tliofe mountains 
v/liich lay to the north of Ecbatane^ near the Euxine. 
"This part of Media, towards the Salpires, is high 
and mountainous, and abounding with forefls ; the 
reft of the country is a fpacioiis plain. As foon as 
he arrived in his prefrnce, Harpagus thus addrefTed 
him : Aityages commands you to take tliis in- 

fant '^■^5 and expofe him in the mofl unfrequented 
part of the mountains, that his death may be fpeedy 
and unavoidable. I am farther ordered to afiiire 
you, that if you evade this injunition, and arc by 
;iny means accelTary to his prefervation, you muft 
expect torture and death. 1 am myfelf commanded 
^o fee die child expofed.’" 

CXI. When the herdfman had received his or- 
ders, he took the child, and returned to his cottage, 
i' iis wife, wlio had been in labour all die preceding 
part of the day, was providentially delivered in Iris 
abl'ence. Both liad been in a Bate of folicitude : 
the fituation of his wife gave alarm to the hufband ; 
and the woman, on her part, feared for liim, fi‘om 
the unufual circumftance of his being feat for to 
1 laiqiagus. His return was fudden and nnexpedlcd, 

this inf mi! , — Various pafTages in this part of 

oar work will neceflarily bring to tho mind of our reader the 
W inter's Tale of Shakefpeare. The fpecch of the king ;q An- 
tigonus minutely refernbles this : 

Take it up ftraight. 

Within this hour bring me word 'tis done. 

And by good telllmony, or ril feize thy life,. 

1 3 and 
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and his wife difeovered much anxiety to know why 
Harpagiis had fent for him in fuch hade. As 
foon/' fays he, “ as I got into the city, I both law' 
and heard what I could wifla Irad never befallen tlie • 
himilies of our maflers I found the houie of Flar- 
pagiis in extreme affliftion ; entering which with, 
the greateft terror, I faw an infant pivnting and 
fcreaming on the ground, drefied in rich and i’picn- 
did cloathing. liarpagus, the moment. Itc law me, 
commanded me to take the clnld, and, vrithout ariy 
hefitation, expolc it on fuch part of out mountains 
as is moft frequented by w ild beads telling me, 
moreover, that Adyages himfelf Iiad afllgned this 
office, to mc', and tlireatening tlie fev^erelt; punifiv- 
jnent in cafe of difobcdience. 1 took the citild, con-' 
ceiving it to belong to one of tlie domedics, never 
fuppofing who it really was. The ricjinefs, lunvover, 
of its drefs excited my adoniffament, vvldch was in- 
creafed by the forrow that prevailed in ti-ie faniily 
of Harpagus. But, on my return, t!ie iervant who^, 
condiicding me out of the city, gave tlie inl'aiu, to 
my hand, explained each particular tircuvTdlance. 
He informed me, that it is the oiLprlngof Mai via ne, 
the daughter of Adyages, and of Cambyies, fun of 
Cyrus. This is the infant whofe death Adyages 
Commands.” 

CXII. The herdfiiian finifhed, and produced the 
child to his w'ife. Struck %vith his appearance of 
beauty and of ftrength, die embraced tiie knees of 
.. ftcf huftand, and conjured him not to expoie the 
child. He obferved, that it was impoffible to 

comply 
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wkli Irer requellj as I larpagiis would, fend 
to fee that his orders were executed, and liad 
uaced him with a moft cruel death il he failed fn hi$ 
^obedience. I1ic woman not fucceeding by this, took 
another method : Since/’ flie replied, you are 

determined in your purpofe, and there will be wit- 
nelfes to fee that the child is in reality expofed, at- 
tend to what I propole : I Iiave been delivered of 4 
dead child 5 let this be cxpoled, and let us preferve 
and bring up the grandchild of Aftyages as our own. 
You will thus appear Lithful to your fuperiors, with- 
out any injury toourfelves ; the child wdiich is dead 
will be honoured v/irli a fumptuous fuiua'al, and that 
wliich furvna^s will be prefervedd’ 

CXIII. The man approved of the pertinent pro-r 
polal of Ills wi(e, widi whicli he immediately com- 
plied. Tlie infanq whom he was to have deftroyevh 
he gave to the care of his wife : Ids own child, which 
was dead, he placed in tlic cradle in which the other 
Jiad been broiignt, drefled it in the others coftiy 
cloiuhing, and exjaofcd it on a ckfert mountain, 
Aker three days, he left one of his domeftks to 
guard ti:e bodye and went again to the houfc of 
Harpagvis In the cliy, iignifying himielf ready to 
fliew tiuit lire child was dead, f larpagu^ lent fome 
npoi) v.hoie fidxrlity he could depend, to examine 
into the matter: riiey confirmed the report of the 
['■erdi'man, and the child was buned. The herdl- 
n'uins child was intenxxl j the other, who was 
Jifrcrwards called Cyrus, was brought up carefiiliy 



by the wife of the herdfman, and called by fomc 
other name. 

■k. 

CXIV. When he arrived at the age of ten years,, 
the following accident difeovered who he was; — 
He was playing in the village, where were tlie 
herds of his fuppofed father, with other boys of the 
fame age with himfelf. Though reputed to be the 
fon of the herdfman, his play-mates chofe him for 
their king. He, in confequence, affigned them their 
diifcrent ftatjons : ioine were to fuperintend build- 
ings, others were to be guards ; one was to be his 
principal niinifter, another his mailer of the cere- 
monies ; and each had his particular office. Among 
thefc children happened to be.the fon of Artembaris, 
wlro was a Mede of conhderable diilindtion. kle, 
refufing to obey the comtriand.s of C}'ru:;, was, at 
his orders, feized by his playfellows, and feverely 
beaten. The pride of the boy was vehemently 
offended ; and the moment he was at lilxi ty, lie 
hallcned to the city to inform his father lio w much 
he had fuffered from die infolence of Cyrus. He 
did not indeed call him Cyrus, which was not then 
his name ; but he deferibed him as the Ion of the 
herdfman of Allyages. Artembaris went imme- 
diately in great rage to Allyages, taking his Ion 
v/ith him. He complained of the indignity which 
had been offered, and» llicwed what marks of vio- 
lence his Ion had received. “ Thus, Sir,” fays lie, 

have we been infulted by the /on of a herdfman, 
your flavc,” 
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CXV. Aftyages, on receiving this complaint, 
which he oblerved to bejuftly foundech waa anx- 
ious to punilli the infult which Artembaris had' re- 
ceived j lie accordingly fent for the herdlhian and 
his reputed child. On their appearance, Aftyages, 
looking at Cyrus, Do you,” fays he, 
defcended a$ you are, dare to infiid: ftripes on the 
fon of one of my nobles ?” My lord,” fays he, in 
reply, what I have done I am able to juftify ; the 
boys among whom I live, and this with the reft, 
did, in play, eled me their king, becaufe, as I fup- 
pofe, I leemed to tiiem the moft proper for this 
{ituatiofir Our other playfellows obeyed my com- 
mands j this boy refufcd, and was punillied : if 
on this account you deem me worthy of chaftife- 
uicnt, I am here to receive it 

CXVI. As foon as the boy had fpoken, Aftyages 
conjedtured who he was ; every thing concurred to 
confirm Ins fufpicions; his, refcmblance of himfclf^ 
iiis ingeniious countenance and manners, and the 
iceming correfpondcnce of his age. Struck by the 
force of tliefe incidents, Aftyages wnis a long time 
filent. He recovered himfelf with difficulty, and 
wifhing to difmifs Artembaris, for the purpofe of 
examining tlie herdfman without witncffes, Ar- 
teinbaris,” faid he, I will take care that neitlier 
you nor your fon ftiall have juft reafoa of com- 
plaint.” When Artembaris retired, Cyrus was 

None of thefe particulars of the early life of Cyrus, pre- 
vious to his being font to his parents in Perfia, are related by 
Xenophon. — 


coadufted 
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conducted by attendants into ibmc inner rooro;, anc| 
the herdlman being left alone with the king, was 
ftrifUy interrogated whence and fi om whom he liad 
the child. He replied, that he was his own chikh 
and that his mother w^as yet alive; Aftyages told 
him, that his indifcretion wovild only involve him 
in greater dangers. Saying this, he ordered his 
guards to feize him. Reduced to this exrrenht}% 
he explained every particular of the biiiinels; and 
concluded wdth earned intreatics ior mercy and 
forgi venefs. 

GXVIL AftyagvS:; convinced that his herdfman 
had fpoken the truth, felt but little with rcfj)ecL to 
him; hot he was violently inccnied againh Idarpa- 
gus, whom he lent for to his preience. As loon 
as he appeared, -Hlarpagusf’ laid he, by what 
kind of death did you deftroy the Ton. of my daugh- 
ter?”' Harpagus law tlie herdfman preient, and 
was therefore confeious^ that unkis he fpokc tlic 
truth he lltould be certainly detecled. Sir,” he 
replied, as foon as 1 received the infant, I revolv- 
ed in my mind the bell method of latisfying your 
v/ilhes, and of preferving myfeif innocent of the 
crinrie of murder, both with relpeft to your daugh- 
ter and yourfelf ; I determined, therefore, to lend 
for this herdfman, and delivering to him the child, 
I informed him that it was your command that he 
ihould put him to death ; in this I ufed no falfhood, 
for Inch were your commands^ I farther enjoined 
him to expofe the infant on a defert mountain, and 
.to be Iiivnfelf tire wdtnefs of his death, threatening 

him 
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liim with - the fevereft pumfliment in cafe ofdifobe- 
dience. When he had fulfilled his commiffion^ 
and the child was dead, I fent feme of my confi- 
dential eunuchs to witnefs the fa£t, and to buiy the 
body. Tins, fir, is the real truth, and the chilc| 
was thus deftroyedd' 

CXVIII. flarpagus related the faft without pre- 
varication ; but Aftyages, diffembling the angec 
which he really felt, informed him of the confef- 
fion of the herdfman 5 and finiflied his narration ia 
tilde words, ^^The child is alive, and all is well; 
I \eas much afflicted concerning the fate of the boy^ 
and but ill could bear the reproaches of my daugh- 
ter. But as the matter has turned out well, you 
niull fend your Ion to our young ftranger, and at- 
tend me youriclf at iupper, I Iiave determined, in 
gredcude for tJie child's iirefervation, to celebrate ^ 
frflival in horiOur of thole deities who interpofed to, 
lave hiniA 

CXIX. llarpagus, on hearing this, made his 
oheifiir.ee to the king, and returned chcarfully to, 
Ills houfc, Iiappy in the reflefrion that he was not 
oniy not punifhed for his difobedience, but honour- 
ed by an invitation to the royal feftivaL As foon 
rs he arrived at his lioiiie, he haftily called for his 
only ion, a key of about thirteen, ordering him to 
hafien to liie palace of Aftyages, and to comply 
witli Wiiatever was commanded liini. He then re- 
ared to ills wife, Yvith much exultation, all that had 
iuippcned. As loon as the bay arrived, Aftyages 

commanded 
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€oauTianded him to be cut in pieces^, and fome pa?t 
of his tleili to be roafted, another part boiled^ and 
the whole made ready to be lerved at table. Ai 
tlie hour of fupper, among other guefts, Ilarpagii^i 
alfo attended. Before the reft, as well as before 
Aftyages himfelf, diflies of mutton were placed, but 
to Harpagus all the body of liis fon was ferved, 
except the head and the extremities, which were 
kept apart in a covered balket. 7\fter he fexaneu 
well fatisfied with what he had eaten, Aftyages 
afked him how he liked his fare: Harpagus ex^ 
preffing himfelf greatly delighted, tiie attendants 
brought him tlie baficet* which contained the head 
and extremities of liis child, and defired him to 
help I'lirnfeif to what he thought proper. Harpa- 
gus complied, uncovered the veftcl, and beheld the 
remains of his fon He continued, however, 
niafter of Ivimlelf, and difeovered no unufual emo- 
tions. When Aftyages enquired if he knew of 
what fleih and of vdiat wild bead he iiad eaten, he 
acknovrlcdged that he did, and that the king’s will 
was always plcafing to him ’-'o Saying this, he 

took 

The rcmal?is of hh nmilar example of revengq 

occurs in Tlcus Androuicus. 

Hius\ Why, there they^nre, both baked in that pie. 
Whereof their mother daintily haili fed; 

Eating die neili that fiie herfelf hath bred. — 7'. 

For other inllancesof fimilar barbarity, fee IL Stevens’s Apo- 
logy for Herodotus, chap. 19 , debt Cruaute de nollrc Siedc. — 7‘v 
. p7 F leafing to hi jnf\ — This reply of Harpagus, worthy of a 
courtier, brings to mind one of an Engliht nobleman no 
lefii dcfpicable. Edgar, king of England, having killed Ethel- 

wold. 
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took the remnants of the body, and returned to his 
houic, meaning,' as I lliould fuppofe, to bury then) 
togetheiv 

CXX, Aftyagcs thus revenged hirnfelf upon 
Harpagus ; but deliberating about the deltiny of 
Cyrus, he fent for the magi who had before inter- 
preted Ins dreams. On their appearance, he re- 
quclled to know their lentiments of the vifion lie 
j)ad formerly explained to them. They perfevered 
m tlieir foriuer declaration, that if tlie boy furvived 
he would infallibly be king. The boy is alive and 
well/’ mturned Altyages : the chikiren of the 
village where he lived elected Inm their king, and 
lie has aftualiy performed all the cficntial duties of 
the regal ofHce. He appointed Ids guards, his melk 
li ngers, and different attendants, and in all relj>ecb 
eKcrcifed kingly authority: concerning this, what 
do you determine?’’ ‘Hff’ anlwered the magi, 
the boy really fiirvives, and has reigned as a 
nionarcli, in the accidejital m^nuicr you dtlcrilx^ 
rely upon this, and dilhpate your fears ; depend upon 
it he will reign no more : tlnngs of trifling memtent 
hce}uently accomplilli what we foriouily toietci, :ind 
rl reams in particular will often prove of little or no 
iiuportanced’ I confelsf’ replied Affyages, that 

w oM, in the ibrc!l of HarewaoJ, the fbu of that nabkninn nr ~ 
uv 'd foon akerwards on the ipot ; the kkg, ihewing him the 
body cf hi,‘] father, aiked him, how he fourd the game ? 'I he 
young man replied with perfect mdikerence, 7'liat wlmacvcr 
wu'. agreeable to tiie prince, could not poiTibly difplcafe liim/^ 
7hic above anecdote is related by Larchcr frern VviHirtn of 
Mulmclhury, 


I am 
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I aril of the fame opinion 5 the boy having BeeH 
nominally a king, has fulfilled the puiport of my 
dream, and I need alarm myfelf no more about 
him; Do not you, however, remit your affiduity^ 
but Gonfuk both for my feciirity and your own/' 
Sir/' anfwered the magii it is of particular 
importance to us, that your authority fliould con- 
tinue, it miglxt othcrwife deicend to this boy, who 
is a i^erfian ; in that cafe we, who are Medes, dxall 
be reduced to fcrvitude^ the Perfiaris would defpife 
iis as foreigners j but whilft you, who are oiir conn 
tryman, reign over us, we enjoy feme degree of 
authority ourfelves, independant of the honours we 
receive frdm yoiu For thefe rcafons we are parti- 
cularly bound to confult for your fafety, and the 
permanence of your power. If any thing excited 
bur apprcheniTons of the future, we would certainly 
diiciolc it : but as your dream has had this trifling 
tcrniinatioh, xve kei great confidence oniTelves, and 
recommend you to fend t(ie child from your pre- 
fence to his parents in PciTuu 

eXXF On iiearing this Aftyages was rejoiced ; 
and fending for Cyrus, My child,” faid he, 1 
was formerly induced, by the crude reprefentatioU 
of a dream, to treat you injurioufly, but your better 
genius preforved you; Go, therefore, in peace to 
Ferfia, whither I lhall fend proper perfons to con- 
iluft you ; there you will fee your parents, who 
are of a very different rank from the herdfman Mi- 
tridates and las wdfc/' 


CXXIh 
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C XXti- Aftyages having thus fpoken, lent Cy'* 
nis away ; on his being reftored to the houfe of liis 
parents, they, who had long fince thouglit hira 
dead, received him with tendernefs and tranfport; 
They enqinred by what means he had been pre- 
ferved 5 he told them in reply, that he was entirely 
ignorant of his birth, and had been involved ill 
rnuch^pGrpIcxity, but that every thing, had been ex- 
plained to him on his journey to them. He haef 
really believed hlmi'elf the .ton of the herdfman of 
Aftyages, before his conductors e’s^^plained to him 
the particulars of his fortune. He related with 
v/hat tendernefs he had been brought up by the 
wi.h" of the herdfman, w hole name,^ C yno, he often 
repeated with the warmed praiilv 'Fhe circiim-* 
fiance of her name liis parents laid hokl of to per- 
fuade the Perfians that Providence had, in a p^artfo 
eular maiinc!*, interpoied to lave Cyrus, Vv'lio, w'heil< 
ex[H3lcd, had been prelerved and nouriihed by 
bitch — W'hich opinion airerwards prevailed.- 

CXXIIL As Cyrus grew up, he excelled all the 
ycimg men in (Irengtli :ind gracciulne.ls ot per-- 
fo/i Harpagus, who was anxious to be reveng - 
ed on Aftyages, was conftantly endeavouring to 
gain an intereft with him, by makiitg him prelente. 
In his own private litiiation, he could have bur. 

J7r a hitch, — U'he itory of RomaUl.s, Remusl and the 
vsclg inv^dves many circumRaaccs iimilar to thefe related o.t 

(-IrLUffulHtJlij'perjGu.^^ beauty and gnicefulueb of 

Cyrus, is particularly, .and with muck energy, reprd'ented 'by 
Xenopkoiu~~7i 
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little hope of obtaining the vengeance he ciefired j 
but feeing Cyrus a man> and one whofe fortunes 
bore fomc refemblance to his own, he much attach- 
ed himlelf to him. He had, fonie time before, 
taken the foilowing meafure: — ^^Aftyages having 
treated the Medes with great afperity, Harpagus 
took care to communicate with the men of the 
greatefl; confequence among them, endeavouring, 
by his infinuations, to promote the elevation of 
Cyrus, and the depofition of his mafter. Having 
thus prepared the way, he contrived the fol- 
lowing method of acquainting Cyrus in Perfia 
with liis own private lentiinents, and the {late of 
affairs. The communication betwixt the two coun- 
tries being ilriftly guarded, he took a hare, opened 
its paunch, in which he inferred a letter, containing 
the information he wiflied to vgive, and then dex- 
trauily fewed it up again. IMie hare, with fonie 
hunting nets, he entruiled to one of his fervants ot 
tlie chace, upon whom lie could depend. The man 
was lent into Pcrfia, and ordered to deliver the hare 
to Cyrus himfelf, who was entreated to open it 
with his own hands, and widiout wicneffes. 

eXXiV. The man executed his conimiffion , 
Cynis received the hare, wliich having opened as 
diredled, he found a letter to the following purport. 

Son^of Cambyfes, heaven evidently favours you, 
or you never could have riien thus fuperior to lor - 
rune. Aftyages meditated your death, and is li 
juft objeft of your vengeance<i he certainly deter- 
mined that you ihould perifti ^ the gods and my 
■ . ' humanity 
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luifiiamty preferved you. With the incidents o£ 
your life I believe yoxi are acquainted > as well 
as with the injuries which I have received from 
for delivering you to the herdlman^ in- 
ftead of putting you to death. Liilen but to me, 
ahd the authority and dominions of Afty'ages 
jhall t|)e yours: having prevailed on the Perfians, 
to revolt, undertake an expedition againft the 
Modes. If I fliall be appointed by Adyages the 
leader of the forcer, which oppofc you, our objeft 
will be inftantly accompliihed, which I may aifo 
venture to affirm of each of our lirft nobility ^ they 
are already favourable to your caufe, and wait but 
rlie opportuniry of revolting from Aftyages* All 
tilings being thus prepared, execute what I advife 
without delay,'' 

eXXV. Gyrus, on receiving this intelligence, 
revolved in his mind what would be the moft ef- 
feclual means of prevailing on the Perfians to re- 
volt. After much deliberation, he determined on 
tlie following llratagem : He diflated the terms of 
a public letter, and called an ailembly of his coun- 
li'ymen.. Here it was produced and read, and it 
appeared to contain his appointment by Aftyages 
to be general of the Perfians: And now, oh Per- 
fians,’' he exclaimed, muft expedt each of you 
to attend me with an hatchet/’ This command he 
iiTued aloud to the Perfians, of whom there are va- 
rious tribes. Of thoft whom Cyrus aflembled, and 
perfuaded to revoltffiom the Mcdcf!;, the following , 
arc the principal : The Arteatae, the Perfse, Pafar- 
Vot. L K gadar. 
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gad;F, Mai^aphii, aM Mafoiaas : Of th^fe the F??’* 
firgacicE are the moft coniidcrablc; the Ach^ea'ienkte 
are thofe from whom the Perfian monarchs arc 
defceridecl. The Paothialaei^ Derufij^i, and Germa- 
follow laborious employments; th« Dai, 
Mardi, Dropick and Sagartians, are feeders of 
cattle. 

CXXFI; They all affembled in the manner they 
“Were comnianded^ and. Cyrus directed tliem to 
clear, in the fpace of a day, a certain woody enclo- 
fure, which was eighteen or twenty furlongs in ex- 
tent- When they had executed their tafle,- they 
were defircd to attend the following day to fcaft 
and make merry. Tor this purpofe. Cyrus colled-' 
ed and flew all the goats, fireep, and oxen,, which 
were the property of his father ; and fuither to pro- 
mote t!x‘ entertainment of the Perfians he added 
rich wines and abundance of delicacies. The next 
day, when they were met, he defircd tlicm to re - 
cline on the grafs and enjoy thcmfelves. When 
they were Jacisiied, he enquired of tlrcm which 
day’s fare delighted tlicrn tire mofl: : They replied, 
the contrafl: betwixt the two was ftrong indeed, as 
on the Tiifl day they had nothing But what rvas 
bad, on the lemad every thing that w as good, Oir 

" i'lio Germaniaus are the fame a6 the Crv- 

raiT!:»nians. Some authors allirm the ancient Germans to have 
been defeendtai from this people. Cluvier has with much poUie- 
Hcfs cxplahicd thi'ir irtillake, But;/’ adds M. WefFeling> *'* there 
arc r^ttaetridivddiials of fuck waywaal tefhpcrs, who, fmee the diW 
coviry of co'-n, iliil prefer the * ceding upon acorns,’'— 

receiving 
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itrceiving tliis anfwer^ Cyrus no longer helltated to 
explain the purpofe which he had in view : ‘^^Men 
ofFerlia^*' he exqlaimed> you are the arbiters of 
your own fortune j if you obey me, you will enjoy 
thefe and greater advantages, without any fervile 
toils : if you are hoftil^ to my projefts, you muft 
prepare to encounter v»^orfe hardihips than thole of 
yeiterday. My voice is tlie voice of freedom ; Pro- 
vidence appears to have referved me to be the in- 
ftrument of your profperity; you arc, doubclefs, 
equxi} to the Medcs in every tiling, and moil af- 
iiiredly arc as brave : tills being die cafe, decline 
all fiitUiC obedience to Ailyagesd’ 

eXXVIL The Perfians, who had long Ij^urned^ 
at t!ie yoke impofed on them by the Medes, were, 
glad of fuch a leader, and ardently obeyed the call 
of liberty. Ally ages wiis foon informed of the pro- 
ceedings of Cyrus, and conimanded his attendance* 
Pie returned for arifwer, diat he iliould probably 
anticipate the willi of Aftyages to fee him. Ally- 
ages upon this collefted his Medcs, and, urged by 
tome fatal impulfe, appointed Ilarpagus to com-^ 
mand his forces, not remembering the injury he, 
formerly had done him. His army was embodied, 
the Medes met and engaged the Perfiails ; they who 
were not privy to the plot fought with valour, the 
reft went over to the Perfians ; the greater part dil- 
covered no inclination to continue the combat, and 
haftily retreated, 

CXXVIII. Aftyages hearing of the ignorninious 
K 2 defeat 
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defeat of his army, continued to menace Cyrus ^ 
and exclaimed, that he iliouid ftill have no reafou 
to exult/ Idle firfl thing he did was to crucify 
the niagi the interpreters of dreams, who had 
prevailed upon liim to fend Cyrus away. He tlien 
armed all his citizens, young and old, witliout dif-- 
tinftion. He led them againft the Ferfians, and 
VMS Vanquifhed : he himfelf was taken prifoner, 
and the greater part of his army deftroyed. 

CXXIX. In his captivity Harpagus was pre- 
iciit to inhilt and reproach him. Among other 
things, he afked him what was his opinion of that- 
flipper, in which he had compelled a fuher to feed 
on the fielh of his child, a fupper which had reduc-- 
ed him from a monarch to a flave. In reydy, Af- 
tyages requefted to know if he imputed to hirnfdf 
the fuccefs of Cyrus ? He confeffed that he did, 
explained the means, and juftified his conduct. 
Aftyages told him, dia't he was then the moll 
foolifli and wicked of mankind j — moll foolirn, in 
acquiring for another the authority he might have 
enjoyed himfelf j moft wicked, for reducing his 
countrymen to fervitude, to gratify his private re- 

Crucify the fnay^l.'] — It appears frora the fkcred writings, 
-tiiat when the magi either were not able to interpret dream.'- 
.or explain difficulties to the fatisfaiilion of thQjr tyrant uiallerp, 
they WTre with little con)piin<5lion conde^jMS^i to die. See 'in 
particular the book of Daniel. The cruelty of Aftyages is fpoken 
of by Diodorus Siculus, in lus book de virtutibus & vitils — 71 

JVas Xenophon rfpreients Cyrus as fuc- 

ceeding of courfe, and without any hoftilities, to the throne of 
Ailyttges..— 

/ venge. 
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yei)ge. If he thoughp a change in the go\Trn- 
niciit really neceffary, and was ftill determined not 
to afiuine the fuprenie authority himfclf, juftice 
should have induced liim to have elevated a Meeie 
to chat honour^ rather than a Perfian. The Medes, 
v/lio were certainly not acceflary to tlie provocation 
given, liad exchanged fitiiarions with their lervants j 
the Perfian?, who were formerly the feiwants^ were 
nov/ the mafters, 

CXXX. After a reign of thirty -five years, A1-' 
tyages was thus depoftxh "Po his aiperity of tem- 
per the Medes owed the lolis of their power, after 
polTeffing, for the fpace of one hundred and twenty- 
eight years, all that part of Afia which lies beyond 
the ilalys, deducting from this period the iliort 
interval of the Scythian dominion. In fucceeding 
times, from a diidain of their abafed fituation, they 
took up arms againft Parius ; their attempt proved 
viniiicceisful, and they were a fccond time reduced 
to fervitudc. From this period the Perfians, Avho, 
under the condudl: of Cyrus, had fhaken off the 
power of the Mecies, remained in undifturbed poA 
icirion of Afia, Cyrus detained Aftyages in captivity 
for the remainder of his life, but in no other in- 
ilance treated him v/ith feverity, — Such is the 
iiillory of the birth, education, and fuccels of Cyrus. 
He afteiwards, as we have before related, fubdued 

B:{t in no other inftancey Ifbcvates, in his funeral 

oration upon Evagoras.,king of Salamis, in Cyprus, fays, that 
Cyras put Aflyages to death, 1 do not hnd that this hai< 
heen aderted by any other author. — Larchiv, 

K 3 Craifus, 
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Croefus, who Had attacked him unprovoked ; fi-om 
which time he remained Vvithout competition love- 
reign of Afia* 

CXXXL My altention to the fiihjecl has en- 
vied me to make the following obfervations on 
ihe manners and cuftonis of the PeiTians. 'Fhey 
have among them neither ftatucs temples '^''5 
,nor altars j the ufe of which they cenfure as im- 
pious, and a grofs violation of reafon, probably be- 
caufe, in oppofition to the Greeks, they do not be- 
lieve that the gods partake of oiir human nature 

'Neither flatues»\-^\. is proper to renuirk hei e^ that the: 
tAore ancient nations were not worlhippcrs of images. Lucian 
tells us, that the ancient *4^gyptians had no (tatues in their 
temples. According to EuLhi us, the Greeks were not worikippers 
of images before the time of Cccrops, who fi Jl of all ereded a 
fiitue to Minerva, And Plutarch tells us, that Numa forbad the 
konians to reprefent the deity under the form of a man or an 
animal ; and for feventy years this people had noi in their tem- 
ples any ha Cue or painting of the deity.— 

Aw/Atn]— I am not of opinion with the Pcrfian magi, at 
whefe inliigatiun Xerxes burned the temples of the Greeks, be- 
Caufe they confined their deities by walls, who ouglit to be free 
from every kind of redraint, and v/hofc temple and rehdence 
was the univertcpifelf. — Cicero^ 

Nor — The theology of Zoroafier was darkly 

comprehended by foreigners, and even by the far greater 
pumber of his difciples ; but the mod carcleL obferVers were 
ftruck with the philqfophic firnplicity of the Perfian worfhip. 
>^Gihhon* 

Human mt lire , the gods often appeared hi a hu- 
man lhape, is taken for granted by Paufanius, in Arcad. and Plu- 
t^M-Ch de rvlnfica. The fame opinion was firmly inaintained by 
Julian, an orthodox pagan in a later age.— G/VhVr. 
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cuftom Is, to offer, from the lummits of the 
higheil mountains lacrifkes to Jove, dHtinguifh- 
ing by tliat appeliation all the e^cpanfe of the fir- 
mament They alfo adore the fun the moon, 
eartli, fire water, and the winds • winch may be 
termed their original deities. In after-times, from 
t!ic example of the Affyrians and Arabians, they 
iidcied Urania^ to this number, The name of 
the Ailyrian V'enus is Myiitta, whom the Arabians 
^^all Alitta, and tiie Perfiajis Mithra. 

C X XX I L T heir mode of paying their devotions 

Sf(??iiKJts rf the hi^l'c/} — Van Dale remarks, 

dut: t\e oracalar t;cmp:eG were, tor tUc rnOh part, fituatod in 
mountainous plnce.s. 'riie fcriptir-rs alio that rnr>un- 

tains and high places were ehenen as the properefi theatres for 
tii.e dirphvv of religions eritliufralm. See ..OeuteropomVj cliapw jch. 
vcr. 2. y Ye flrall uitcrly dellroy tlic places wherein the Nations 
ierved their gods, upon the high mountaitis, and iipcn tlie hills, 
and under every green tree, dec. kc .' — A 

W '9 "i'hc worildp of the ancient Perfians had un- 

ijueilionably been very early corrupted. 'Phe reverence paid 
TO the fun and to fire, wliich Zoroaftcr appears 10 have coiifidered 
/nerely as reprerentatives cf omnipotence, the fountain of light, 
feeins to have been an idea tco refined for the grofs capacities 
r.-i' the vulgar, who, without regard to the great invifible proto- 
iv pe, turned all their thoughts to the adoration of thole oltenfi- 
bie deities, — 'RlcbardJcju 

no .-The ancient Perfians duiTr not, by their religion, 

evrinuauth fire vyith water; but endeavoured to fmother it with 
earih. Hones, or any thing fimikr. This method would not 
locn cxtinguiili a blarhng- fored. 'The Parfis of Guzerac are 
il'dl guided by the lame hurtful fuperftition. — The jamc. 

^ Un(?:u -.] — Tjiat i*?, the Uranian or ccletikl Venas, not the 
■ m -4 fc U r a n i a Y 

K 4 
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to the above- men tionc^d deities^ Confirmed by ini-^ 
deviating cuftoni;^ is to lacritice to them witliout 
altars or tirCj libations or inlirumental miific, gar-* 
lands or confecrated cakes ^ but every individual, 
as he willies to facrifice to any particular divinity, 
cortdu 61 :s llis vidtim to a place made clean for the 
purpofe, and makes his invocation or his prayers 
with a tiara encircled generally with myrtle. The 
fupplicant is not permitted to implore blcfiirgs on 
himfelf alone his whole nation, and particiilarly 
his fovereign,' have a claim to his prayers, himfelf 
being neceliarily comprehended with the rell'. He 
proceeds to divide his viclini into feveral mi- 
nute parts, which, when boiled, he places upon the 
moft delicate verdure he can find, giving the prefe- 
rence to trefoil. V/hen things are thus prepared, 
one of the magi, without whofe prt^fcnce no facridee 
is deemed lawful, Hands up and chants the prim- 
■seval origin of the gods, whicli they iuppoie to 
have a facred and myfteiious influence. The Vvor- 

Not permitted to i?updore BLlJuigs r-.t 
noble fentiraent is tluis beautifully cxpi elled by P«tpc : 

God loves from whole to parts, but luiinaa foul 
Muft rife from individuals to Uve who-e: 
iSelf-lovc bill ferves the virtuous mind so vvake» 

As llie fmall pebble llirs the peaceful 'ake ; 

The centre mov’d, a. circle iliaight fuccecds. 

Another IHll* and Hill another fprcaJs 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firft it will embrace, 

JiJs country next, and next all human race. 

Poped E/Jhys\ 

Divide his ‘i// '.?//«. ]-—'rhe ceremeny of the perfian facri-^ 
£cc ,h . related at length, but with fome mining variarions, b/ 

P fliipper 
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fliipper after thh takes with him, for his own nfc, 
fuch parrs of the helh as he thinks proper. 

CXXXIII. Among all their feftivals each indi- 
vidual pays particular regard to his birth-day, 
when they indulge tliemfelvcs w ith better* fare than 
iiluah The more rich among them prepare on 
this day an ox, a horfe, a camel, or an afs, which 
are roalled wliole ^ the poorer fort are latisfied with 
a lamb or a hieep : they eat but fparingly of meat, 
but are fond of the after diflies, which are ieparateiy 
introduced. From hence the Perliaas take occafion 
to fay, that tlie Grecians do not leave their tables 
fatisfied, having nothing good to induce them to 
continue there— if they had they would eat more. 
Of wine they drink profufely : they may neither 
v^omit nor make water before any one ; wliich cuf- 
toms tliey ftill obferve. They are accuftomed to 
deliberate on mattcr-s of the higheft moment wlxea 
warm with wine 3 but whatever they in this htua- 
tion may determine is again propofed to them on 
the morrow, in their cooler moments, by the per- 
ion in whofe lioufe they had before aifembied. If 
at this time alfo it meet their approbation, it is ex- 
ecuted, orherv/ife it is rejedled. Whatever, allb, 

.73 0/ •zv/z/c", y’r.] — In every age the Perfians have been ad-, 
dided to intemperance ; and the wines of Shiraz have triumph - 
ed over the law of Mahomet.-— In contradidion to the 
above obfervation, it appears from Xenophon, that the Perhans, 
in ihe earlier period of^their hidory, were a temperate and 
fober people. But that, in the time of Herodotus, they dranli 
profufejy, is confriucd by 
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they dricufs wlren foberj is always ^ fccond 
exainincd after they have been didnking. 

CXXXIV. If they hieet at any time by accident, 
the rank of each party is eahly dii covered : if they 
are of equal dignity:) they falute each other on the 
mouth; iforie is an inferior, they only kiis the cheek; 
if there be a great diifemnce in lituation, tlic inferior 
falls proftrate on the ground ’“k Tliey treat v/ith 
moft relpeft tltole who live nearefl- to tliero ; as they 
become more and more remote, tlieii eiteern of each 
otlier diniinifhes ; for thoJ'c v/ho llv^^ very dihant 
from them they entertain not tlic fmalleft regard : 
eireeming themfelves the moft excellent of man- 
kind, they think that the value of others roufi di- 
rninifri in proportion to their diftance» During the 
empire of the Medes, there- v/as a mgular gradation 
of authority j the Medes governed ah as well as 
their neighbours, but thefe alfo were luperior to 
thofe contiguous to them, who again held tlie next 
nation in fubjeftion ; which example the Perfuiiis 

Falls frojlruti on ---Our countryman Srndvs 

ebiervea, that the modern mode of falutation betwixt c<]uab> 
in the E a it, is by laying the right band on the bolbm, and gent- 
ly deciining the body; but when a per foil of great, rank E fa- 
luted, they bow to, the ground, and kifs the hem of his garment, 
rjpon this fubjeiV confult alfo Pocock and Shav/. '.fhe vSyro- 
Pheeniciau woman fell at the feet of Jefus, Qiilntus Curtins relates 
of Alexander the Great, that when he returned from the conqueh 
of Afia, he difdained the manners of his country, and fufFered 
thofe v/ho approached his per fon to ]^c prodrate on the ground 
before 
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§)]l6wed •vvlien their dominions became cx.rc3vied^ 
and their aiirhority encrealcd. 

CKXXY. The Perfians are of all men m.ofl 
clined to adopt f>rergn manners : thinking the drds 
of tiie Modes more becorning than their o%yn;, tiiey 
wear it in j^rcference. They ule alfo^ in their ar- 
mies, the Atgyptian brcafl-piate : they difeover an 
ardour for aJ! picaitires of which they I'^awe lieard ; 
a paffion for boys ^ they leained fi'om the Greeks^ 
and eacii jiian has many wives^ but many more 
concubines. 

Pajpen for /7 ^v.c 3— -How, fays rietardi, in his difoourfe on 
shi' I'Kilignity of Herodotus, could the Perfians pofibly luve 
RMrued this \ ice of the Greeks ? It is uiiiverfailv acknowledged 
ttfur the cetloin of cailrating young men was cominon aniongfl 
Pv:rf, ns, long before they vifted the coafls of Greece. 
?vlr. i’lcrrncr, in his Obfervarions on Pafages of Scripture, 
]’>■> ’ocen at fome pains to prove, that in all probabiiiry the plain 
i.Tuvc which the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah food, was fomc* 
wjKre in the fouth of Fcrfa. 

'1 iwit th:s \'ice was of very great antiquity in Grv^ece, appears 
f oin a pafuige of PlKinocIcs, preiervod in Stobiciis, which in- 
u tinit the 'Pinaician women put Orpheus to death, on 
;r.‘. ‘•.'unr of his unaa.tural paiuon for a young man of the tiamc 
p- Calais. 

Hie ctiam I'hraciim populis fult auflcr, amorem 
ill tencros transferre marcs, dtraque juventam 
Hhatis breve ver, ct primes carpere flores. 

OvlcL ihftyCxCSj. 

the total f fence of Homer may perhaps furnifh a rea- 
vinable prefiimption agai’jd the antiquity of this detefable 
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CXXXVL Next to valour in the field, a maf| 
h cfheemed in proportion to the number of his ofl"- 
fpring ; to him Avho has the, greater number of 
clrildren, die king e\"ery year fends prefents ; their 
national frrengtli depending, as they flippofe, on. 
their numbers* From their fifth to their twen^ 
ticth year they inftru6l their children in three 
diings only, the art of the bow, liorfemanfhdp 
and a ftrift regard to truth. Till his fiftli year a 
boy is kept ]n the female apartments, and not per- 

Nimiber l>is o^'spring,^ — A numerous poflerity iis, at the 
prefent (lay, tlie moil: fervent willi of the female inhabitants of 
,/Isgypt. Public refpefl is annexed to fruitfulnefs. I’lus is 
even the prayer of the poor, who earns his bread by the fweat 
of liis brow.-— ^ 

Witho-ut any e.xaggeratlon, all tlie women of my acquaintance 
Itave twelve or thirteen children; and the old ones boail of hav- 
ing had five-and-tvventy or thirty a-piece, and are refpefied ac - 
cording to the number they have produced,— by’ Ltnh 
A:L //''i Montagf^ic fi'Gfji Gonjiantimph. 

Sterility is a reproach among the Orientals, and they ilill re- 
tain for fecundity all the efteem of ancient times. — Fohuy. 

The fame commendation of fertility feems to be implied in 
feripture. Judges, xii. 14, by the enumeration of Abdonhs foiis 
and grandfbns.— 7 ’. 

From their fifth, This account of Pcrlian education 

dilFers from that giyen by Xenophon. 

Horfemanjhipf — This, in the time of Cyrus, did not con- 
ftitute a part of Pcrlian education. The Perfjans, at that period, 
inhabiting a country mountainous, and without pafluragc, could 
not breed horfes ; but as foon as they had conquered a country 
kutable to this purpofe, they learned the art of horfemanfnif) ; 
iijul Cyrus made it be confidered as a difgraceful thing, that any 
pcirfon to wliom he had prefented a^orfe fhould go any where 
cn foot, even to the finallell dillance.— Ltirr/hr. 
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rtlitted to fee his father : the niotiv^c of which is, 
that if' the child die before this period, his death 
may give no iineafiucfs to the father. 

• CXXXVIL I’his cuilom appears commenda- 
ble: I cannot hut think highly of that cuilom allb, 
which docs not allow even the Ibvereign to put 
r,nv one to death for a fingle offence ^ neither from 
any one provoc'stion is a Pcrfian permitted to ex- 
treife extreme Icverity in his family. Severity is 
there only lawfuf whiCn, after careful examination^ 
the offences are found to exceed the merits. They 
will not believe that any one ever killed his pa- 
rent j vrlicn fuch accidents liave apparently happen- 
ed, drey affert their belief, that tlie child would, on 
enquiry, be found either to h^iye been the produce 
of adulterVj or jinu ious ; conceiving it altogether 
irnpoffibie, that any real pai-cnt can be killed by his 
own ofispriiig. 

CXXX Vlfl. Whatever they may not act with 
impunity, they cannot mention without guilt. Iffiey 
hoid fiffliood in the greaceff: abhorrence'"^; next 
to wifich iliey efteem it diigraccfLil to be in debt, 
.‘s well for other lealbns, as for the temptations to 
iairaood ’"h which they tliink it nccefiarily intro- 

F aljkoiid in the. grentf ft tihhorrtnicchf^'^ih.ii PerUans were 
cilways To fcrupuluL'.i) about fallfiood ; lee Herodotus, Book 
iil. avid Ixxii. — 'Lurcher. 

Temptationi /i? —-Plutarch, in lus treatile con- 
vernivig- the coniraftioii of debts* reprefents this difFerently, 
1 he Perfians, fays he, edeem fallliood as a fecondary crime, the 
fail is running in debt. — 1\ 
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ducc5. A kpraus Perfian miift neither enter tiie 
city^ nor have commiinicadon with any of las 
countrymen ; this difcafe they always think occa^ 
fioned by forne ofience committed againft the 
fun If a foreigner is afflicted with it, he is rii~ 
multuouny exp.elled the country. They jiave alio, 
for the fame reafon, an averfion to white pigeons. 
To all rivers ' they pay extreme veneration i tlicy 
will neither fpit, walla their hands, nor evacuate in 
iiny ofthem; and a violation of this cuftom niay . 
not happen with impunity. 

CXXXIX. They have one peculiarity, which, 

A kproui^ — Ferfons with k’p roly are fiill 

kept fcciuded ia many places of the' Eaft. See Niebuhr’s 
Icnpckm of Arabia. 

See- the Mofaical prohibition concerning lepers. Numbers;^ 
ckip, v. ver. 4. — T. 

Agamjl the. — When /Efehines touched at Delos, op 

his way to Rhodes, the inhabitants of that, illaud were greatly 
incommodeJ by a fpecies of leprofy, called the white leprofy, 
They imputed it to the anger of Apollo, beca.ule, in contradic-' 
tioa to. the cuiiom of the place, they had interred there, the body 
of a man of rank. — Lanher. 

'To nil y7q;eri.] — 'rhe ancient Cuihites:, and the Periiansf 
after them, had a great veneration for fountains and llreama, 
which alio prevailed among other nations, fo as to have been at 
one urt\e tvitnoft miiverfal. If thefe rivers were attended with 
any niti'ous or hdine quality, or with any fiery eruption, they 
were, adjudged to be ilill more facred.- — Brjanf. 

What boots you now ScamanderN worfmpp’d dream, 

His earthly honours, and immortal name f 
vain your immolate4 hulls are flain, 
livmg courfeys glut his gulphs in vain. 

fopc.lLxTi. 

thougli 
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tfjaugh ttey not of it themfeiv^es/is noto-*^ 

rlou.s to us i aii thole; ^9r4s whidi arc expreffive of 
pcrlbnal or of any other dillindion, teniunate in 
ihe Doric fan, wliich is the iaiiie with the Ionian, 
lii/ina : ancl attentive oblexvacion will firther difeo-- 
ver, that all the naiucs of Periiaiis end without 
exception alike. • ' 

CXL. The above remarks are delivered with- 
o’it hefitation^ as behag the refult of niy own pofi-- 
nve knowledge. Idiey have other cuftoms^ con- 
cerning, wliich, as they arc of a lecret nature, I will 
not pretend to expreis myfelf decifively : as to what 
reiares to their dead, I will not affirm it to be true, 
fliat thefc never are interred till fome biixi or dog 
Iras difeovered a prcpenfity to prey on them. This, 
however, is unqueftionabiy certain of the magi, who 
publicly obferve this cuffom.. I'hc Feiiians firft 
cnclofe the dead body in w'ax ’‘’q and aitcrwards: 

place 

c / language Ipoken anciently m 
iV't-li i, opens a wide iield ibr uniadbaclory enquiry. Dr. flydc 
dta-ivu'? h from thai of Medin ; which is much the fimc ai de~ 
ciiieinq one jargon of the baxon lieprarchy from another, b'iie 
viaioii of thofe people named by Europeans the Medes and 
Ptrfians, is of fuch high antiquity, that it Is loll in dnrkm fy 
and Jong precedes every glimmering we can difeover of the oiD- 

gin t;i‘ their Ipcech RUf-^i'i(/on on tiijUyn r,aUc;:s, 

In ^-remr.] — Bodies thus cndolcd continue perfedl for 
ages. ‘Some gentlemen of the focicty of antiquaries being 
dciirous to fee how far the actual ftate of Edward the b irfPs body 
anfwcTcd to the methocU taken to' preferve it, by writs iiTued 
h pm time to time, in therei*gns of Edward the Tlurd and Henry 
the Fourth, to the treafury, /o ae.vww rAr about obtained 

peniiiliior* 
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place It In the gronnli Their magi are a diftinft 
body of men j having many peculiarities^ which dif- 
tingiiifii them from others^ and from the /Egyptian 
priefts in particular. Tbefe laft think it efTential 
to their ianClity, to deftroy no animals but the vie 
tims of lacrifice. The magi except a ma’n and 
a dog, but put other animals witliout compunc^ 
tion to death. They even think it an adion 
highly meritorious to deflroy ferpents, ants and 
the diflferent ipccies of reptiles. After this digref- 
fion> I return to my former fubjed. 

GXLL 

pefTniffion to Infped it. It was fount! entire^ May 26. 1 774. Tho 
body inuft have been preferved above three centuries and a half, 
in the flate in which it was then found^-^ J Rcgrjfer 1774. 

The niagij for a long time, retained the excluhve privilege 
of having their bodies left as a prey to carnivorous animah. 
In fucceeding times, the Perfians abandoned all corpfes indhcrl- 
miuHtely^to birds and bealLs of prey. 

This cullom dill in part continues ; the place of burial of 
the Guebres, at the dirtance of half a league from ITpahan, is a 
round tower made Of frec-llone: it is thirty-five feet in height, 
and ninety in diameter, without gate or any kind of entrance ;r 
tliey iifcend it by a ladder. In the inidll of the tower is a kind 
of trench, into which the bones arc thrown. The bodies are 
langed along the wall in their proper cloaths, upon a fmall couch, 
with bottles of wine, &c. The ravens> Which fill the cemetery, 
devour them. — Chardhi. 

Serpents, ants, ^e.] — This, fays Lareher, is a precept of 
the Sadder. The learned Dr. Hyde confiders the Sadder as 
fragments of the works of Zotoafter, the great Perfian Icgilla- 
tor. Upon this fubjed it may not be amifs to introduce the 
opinion of Mr. Richardfom The Sadder, fays he, are the 
y^^^r.hcd rhymes of a modern Parifdedour [priell] who lived 
three centuries ago. From this vcork, therefore, we 

cannot 
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. CXIL The lonians and ^ioiiamj after die con- 
queft of Lydia by the Perfians, immediately dii- 
patched ambafiadors to Sardis, requeftiiig Cyrus to 
receive them under his allegiance, upon the tejius 
wliich Croeiiis formyly had granted tficm. Cyrus 
gave them audience, and made them the following 
reply : A certain piper, obferving fome fifiies 

{porting in the fea, began to play to tlrem, in hopes 
that they would voluntarily throw thernreives on 
ihore ; difippointcd in his ocpedcadons, he threw 
Ids nets, cnclofed a great number, and brouglit them 
to land; leeing them leap about, “You may be quiet 
now,"' iiiys he, “ as you refufed to come out to me 
when I played to you/’ — Cyrus was induced to re- 
turn this anlwer to the lonians and /Eolians, becaiile 
the lonians had formerly difregarded his folicitations 
to withdraw their alTiftance from Cra::fus, refufrog 
all fiibmiflion to Cyrus, till they were compelled by 
necefiity to make it. This reply, therefore, of Cyrus 
was evidently didated by refentment; wliich, as foon 
as the lonians had received, tlicy fortified their towns, 
and afiembled all of them at Panioniam, excepr the 
Milelians : Cyrus had received thefe into lib alli- 
ance, upon the conditions which they had (ormerly 
enjoyed from Croefus. The genera! determinatioa 
of die lonians, was to fend ambafladprs to 5>parta, 

cannot have even the glimpfc of an original torgiie, nor any 
thing authentic of the genius of the law. giver. — v . 

Chardin informs: that the Guebre*,, or ancient hrerwor- 

(Inppers of Perfia, deen5 it JBeritorlous to gf all kind? 

to death, — , 

who 
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who were In their comfnon name to flipplicate 
affiftance. 

CXI JI. Thefe lonians, who are members of the 
Panioniiimj enjoy beyond all whom I have known 
purity of. air and beauty of fituation; the country 
abovx and below them^ as well as thole parts which 
lie to the call: and weft, being in every refpeft lefs 
agreeable. Some of them are both cold and moift ; 
others parched by the extremity of the heat. Their 
language poftelles four feveral diftinftions. Mile- 
tus is their fiift city towards the fouth, next to 
which are Myus and Priene j all thefe are fituate 
in Caria, and ule the fame langtinge. In Lydia are 
the cities of Ephefus, Colophon, L.ebedos, Teos, 
Clazomente, Phoca^a, which have a dialefb peculiar 
'to themfelves. There are three odier cities pro- 
perly called Ionian ; two of thefe, Samos and Chios, 
are fitiiated in iflands ; the other, Erythric, is on 
the continent. The Chians and Erythra-^ans fpeak 
alike; the Samian tongue is materially difterent. 

Purity cf ciir.'] — Thefe advantages of fituation, and of 
climate, which the Joiiians enjoyed, are enumerated by many 
;incicnt writers. This people, unable to deiend tliemlelv^ea 
(fays the Abbe Barthelemy) againftthe Ferfians, confoled thern- 
felvcs for the lofs of their liberties in the bofom ot voluptuoul- 
and the cultivation of the arts.— -T'. 

For a particular account of tlie modern 
names and circumilances thefe Ionian cities, confult Chand- 
'ler t^nd Poeock.* 

Miletus was the birth-place of Thales, Clay.omena? of Anaxa- 
goias, Ephefus of Parrha/iusi ColopKon of Xcnopliancs, Tcos 
'm Amwfeon.-^iT; 


Thefe 
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Thefe are the four cliicriniinations of language to 
which we alluded, 

CXLIIL Of tliefe lonians, the Milefians were 
induced to court the friendiliip of Cyrus, from ap- 
preheniions of his power. The iilinders had but 
little caufe of fear, for the Perfuins had not yet fub< 
diied the Phoenicians, and were tlicmlclves ignorant 
of maritime affairs. The general imbecility of 
Greece, and the fmall importance of the lonians in 
particular, was their motive for feparating them- 
felves from the body of that nation of which tliey 
confticuted a part ; Athens, of all the Grecian ci- 
ties, being the only one of any diftinction. The 
appellation of lonians was for this reafon difdained 
by the Athenians, and fome other lonians, which 
prejudice docs not yet appear to be obliterated., 
In oppoiltion to this, the above twelve cities are 
proud of the name, and have in conlequence ere.Ted 
a (acred edifice, whicij they call the Panionium 
T'ley determined to admit no other of die Ionian 

— .^b:nit fixlceii miles to the fouth of Scala 
Nuova there is o Chri Ilian village ceiled Clianglce. It is fn|v 
pofed to be the ancient Faruonium, where the incciing of j.he 
twelve cities of ionla was hc.kb ar.d a lolcLon iacri/ice per- 
formed to Neptune Heliconius, in whi^llh. the people of Pxicne 
p r e /i d e d . — Pocock . 

The victim facriheed in tlds terripic was a bidl j and it was 
ileemed an aufpicioas omen if he lowed vviulll they were ecu- 
dueling him to the place of j 'Cnia-cc. 

This is alluded to iuliotner: 

Not louder roars. 

At Neptune’ sllirine on Hcliceb high llxor^cs. 

The ridiul bull. — xx. T, 

’ La 


cities 
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Guies to this temple, and the privilege was dcfircd hy 
tbofe of Smyrna alone. 

CXLIV. The Dorians now inhabiting Penta- 
, polis, whidi was formerly called Hexapolis, infti- 
tilted a fimiiar exemption 5 not admitting the neigh* 
bouring Dorians, nor indeed Ibmc of their own 
people, who liad violated a facred and eftabhilu'd 
cuftom, to the temple of Triopc The prize of 
thefe games, which were celebrated in honour of the 
Triopian Apollo, was formeily a rrijx^d of bi afs, 
which the viftor was notexpedcd to carry away 
but to leave as a votive offering in the temple of the 
deity. A man of HalicamaiTus whofe name 

wnis 

t 

Tcjnple of Triopc, ^’Ynop'.-'JiV.x *vva:> a city of Can;?, foundcxl 
by '■Friopas, (bn of EryficUion. Hctice the Triripean proeioniory 
took its name, where was a temple known vmdci* the nariie of the 
T’riopeari temple, ccnfecratcd to Apollo. I'iic Dorians here cele- 
brated games in honour of that god, but without joining wirli 
him Neptune and the nymphs. 

In this temple was held a general airembly of the DorLms of 
Aha, upon the model of tlhit of ‘fhermopyhe.'— 

^0/ ex^jcded io iiirry — ki thcgar/ies in hoeoer 

nf Apollo and Bacclms, the viflor was not permitted to carry the 
prl'/e away with him. It remained in the temple of the deiiv 
with an itvfcription hgnifying the names ot tlie pcj i'ons at whole 
^ofl the games were celebrated, with that of the vlblorious 
Uibe. '^Larc/jcr, 

ftncerity of Herodotus is erainenilv 
Confptcuous from tlic faithful manner in whicl^ he relates circum- 
Ifanccs butlittlc honourable either for HalicarnafTus, his country, 
or even for the Athenians, who hadexprefled themfelves anxious 
to receive him into the number of their citizens, and before 
%'hoiiiil he had publicly recited his lullory^ Sec aifo chap, cxivi. 

of 
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was Agaficles, having obtained the vi^loiy, in vio** 
lation of tins cuftom carried the tripod to his own 
houle, where it was openly fulpended. In punilh- 
ment of this offence, Halicarnailus wa^ excluded 
from the participation of their religious ceremonies, 
by the five cities of Ldndus, Jalyfliis, Camirus," 
and Cnidus 

CXL.V, It appears to me, that the lonians di- 
vided themfelves into twelve ftates, and were unwil- 
ling to conneff themfelves with more, fimpl^^ becaule 
in Peloponnefus they were originally fo circumftan- 
ced as are the Achaians at prefent, by whom the 
lonians wxtc expelled. The firft of thele is Pellenc 
near Sicyon, then ^Egira and through which 

the Crathis flows witli a never-failing ftream, giving 
its name to a well-known river of Italy. Next to 
thele is Bura, dien Ilelice, to which place the 

of this book ; as alfo diftcrent pafTages in the 3d, :th, and 7th 
boo k s 

Cos ^'] — Cos was the birth-place of Hippocrates. — T. 

C/jJJhs ,] — Cnidus was celebrated for being the birth- 
place of the hihorian Ctefias, and of the ailronomer Eudoxus, 
and no lets fo from being polTeiTed of the bcaiuilul Venus of 
Praxiteles. — iT* 

The medals ftruck at Cnidus in the times of the Roman em- 
perors, reprefent, as may be prefumed, the Venus of Praxiteles. 
The goddefs with her right hand conceals her fex, with her left 
Hie holds feme linen over a vefTel of perfumes.- — dt( 

Anachayjis, 

It is perhaps not unwortliy of remark, that the celebrated Ve- 
rsus delVledids conceals v/ith her left hand the diilindioa of her 
whilil her right is'tdcvatcd to her bofom.— if. 

r 3 
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lonians flffd after being vafaquilhed in battle by the 
Achseans. Next follow Atgium Rhypie, Patras* 
PJiarae, and Olcnus, whkh is watered by Pirus, a 
confiderabK river. The laft are DyinCj and Tritsea* 
tire only inland city, 

CXLVI. Theft are the twelve ftates of the A- 
chteans, to which the lonians formerly belonged, 
who, for diis reafon, conftrufted an equal number 
of cities in the country which they afterwards in- 
habited. That thefe are more properly lonians 
than the reft, it would be abfurd to aflert or 
to imagine. It is certain that tlie Abantes of 
Eubcra, who have neither name nor any tiling elle 
in common with Ionia, form a conficlerabie part of 
them. They are, moreover, mixed witli the Minyan- 

*95 — ^Thc inhabitants of this place having vanquiihed 

the ^holians in a naval %hb and taken from tliem a velFel of 
fifty oars, they inade an offering of the tenth part to tlie temple 
c?f Delphi, at llit? fatiie time they demanded of the god^ who 
Were the bravcfl of the Greeks? I'he Pytliian anfvvered tims : 

The. befl cavalry arc thofe of Theilhly; the lovelicll women 
are thofe of Sparta; IiKV who drink the water of the fair foun- 
tain of Arcthufe are valiant; but the Argives, who inhabit be- 
twixt TerinthuG and Arcadia, abounding in flocks, are more fo. 
-r—As for you, oh, /llgiatis • }'ou are neitliev the third, nor the 
fourth, nor even the tweliih ; you inij^irc no lefpefb upr are of 
the fmaUcIl importance/’ — Lanher, 

people cut oU’ their hair before, and fuf- 
fered it to grow behind; being a valiant race, they did this to 
prevent the enemy, whern they always boldly fronted, feizing. 
them by the haiiv Por the fame reafon Alexander the Great; 
ordered his gcncrab to make , the troops, cut off their hair.— 


Qrchoi-:penian^^ 
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Orchomenlans, the Cadmeans, Dryopians, Piioci- 
dians, MolofTians, the Pelafgians of Arcadia, the 
Dorians of Epidauriis, and various other nations. 
Even thole who migrating from the Prytaneum 
of Athens efteem thcmfelves the moft noble of 
all the lonians, on their firft fettling in the coun- 
try, brought no wives, but married a number of 
Caiian women, whofc parents they put to dcatli* 
In confequence of this violence, the women made 
a compaft amonglT: themfelves, whi -’n they deli- 
vered to their daugliters, never to fit at meals with 
their hufi)ands, nor to call them by their appro- 
priate names ; which refolution was provoked by 
the murder of their parents, their hufbands, and 
their children, and by their being afterwards com- 
pelled to marry the aflfafiins. — The above happened 
sc Miletus. 

CXLVII. Of thole chofen by thefe lonians for 
tlieir kings, fome were I^ydians, defceiided of 

Prf.aneim,'] — Tlie FrytaTieum was the fenate-lioufc of 
Athens. After the fenators were elected, prefiding ojilcej*b were 
appointed, who were called Prytanes. There were htty of thefe, 
iinci they rehded conllantly in the Prytaneum, that they imglit 
be ready, fays Potter, to give audience to whoever had any thing 
to propofe concerning tlte commonwealth. In the fame plac& 
alfo refided other citizens wKohad rendered important fer vices to 
their country. The Prytaneum was facrcd to Vella; it was not 
appropriate to Athens: mention is made of the Prytaneum pf 
Siphros, of Cya;icum, ofSyracufe, and of many other places.-^ 

'GlauMs,, 
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Glaucus the ion of Hippolochus, and others, 
Caticon-Pylians, of the race of Codrus, fon of .Me- 
lanthus. Of their Ionian name thefe were more 
tenacious than the reft of their countrj'men ; they 
are without queftion true and genuine lonians ; bur 
this name may, in faft, be applied to all thole of 
Athenian origin, who celebrate the Apaturian, fefli- 
val from w'hich it is to be obferved, that the 
Ephefians and Colophonians are alone excluded j 
who had been guilty of the crime of murder. 


Glaucns,'] — This is the Ghiucus who r,cln.tes his genea - 
logy to Diomed in the iixth book of the Iliad. 

Hippolochus fuiviv’d; from him I c^auie, 

'Tin: honourM aiuhor of my birth and name ; 

By jiis decree I fought the Trojan town, c^c. — Pope. 

Invidious as it may appear, we cannot help remarking, that 
the whole vcriion of this epifode is comparatively defeiilive in 
fpirit and in melody. — T. 

Jpaturian was firk inflituted at Athens;, 

and thence derived to the reft of the lonians, Colophon and 
Ephefus alone excepted. It continued three days ; the firft 
was called Dorpia, from Dorpos, a fupper ; on the evening of 
this day each tribe had a feparate meeting, at which a fump- 
tuous entertainment was prepared. The fccond day was named 
Anarrufis. Viftims were offered to Jupiter and to Minerva, in 
whofe facrihees, as in all that were offered to the celeftial gods, 
it was ufual to turn the head of the viflims upwards towards 
heaven. The third day was called Koureotis, from Kouros, a 
youth, or Koura, ftiaving. The young men who prefented 
-themfelves to be inroUed amongft the citizens had then their liair 
c,ut oft'. At this time their fathers were obliged to fvvear, that 
both themfclvcs and the mothers of the young men were free- 
born Atlienians. For farther particulars on this iubje^I, confult 
archbiihop Fottcr’ & Antiquities of Greete. — T. 


CXLVIII 
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CXL.VIIL Panionium is a iacred place'"^^ onMy- 
caie, ficuate towards the north, which by the univerlal 
conlcnt of the lonians is confecrated to the Heli- 
conian Neptune Mycale is a promontoiy, pro- 
jecting itfelf v/eftward towards Samos* Upon this 
mountain the lonians aflemble from their difFerent 
rides, to celebrate the Panionia. Not only the 
proper names of thefe religious ceremonies, but 
thofe of all the other Greeks, terminate, like die 
Pcifian projier aames, in the lame letter. 

CXLIX. The above are the cities of Ionia. Thole 
of .'Tolia are Cyme, fometimes called Phryconis, 
Laridlc, Neontichus, Teninos, Cilia, Notiurn, Jligi- 
roeflii, Pitane, JEgx^y Myrina, and Grynia i thefe 

Sacm/ pLice.] — Ampelus and Omphalus wera theTamc 
p riii originally, however varied afterwards, and differently ap- 
pi opriated. They are each a compound from Omphe, and re- 
liie to the oracular deity, Ampelus, at Mycale in Ionia, wa.9 
cuntcffedly fo denominated, from its being a Iacred place, and 
abounding vi\ih waters, by which people who drank them were 
fuppofed to be infpired. — Brvafit. 

Heliconian Neptune,^ — I'he lonians had a great veneration 
for Neptune ; they Imd eroded to him a temple at Helice, a 
oily ol Achaia, when that country belonged to them. From 
this place the deity took \\h name of Heliconius. Homer calls 
him Heliconian king. The lonians giving place to the Acha- 
iairs, carried with them to Athens, where they took refuge, the 
worlhip of Neptune: afterwards fixing in Afia, they confiruded, 
m honour of this divinity, a temple, on the model of that at 
Helice. This temple was in the territories of Priene, to which 
place he who prefided at the facrifices was obliged to belong, 
i^s inhabitants giving out*that they came, from 
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were the original cities of ^olia. They were former-, 
ly twelve in number on tiie continent; but Smyrna, 
which was one of them, the lonians divided from 
them. The country poffeffed by the iEoiians is irj 
ftfelf more excellent than Ionia, tliough much infe- 
j-ior in the temperature of the air, 

CL. The lofs of Smyrna was occafioned by the 
following incident. S4me inhabitants of Colophon, 
who had raife4 a fedition, and had been driven from 
their country, were received into Smyrna. They 
watched their opportunity, and whilft the citizens 
were engaged in celebrating the rites of Bacchus 
without the town, they fecured t^ie gates, and took 
poireffion of the place. Ail the ^^iolians affem- 
bled for its relief: they afterwards came to terms, 
and it was agreed that the lonians fliould retain 
the city, reftoring to the former inhabitants their 
lioufelioJd goods. The Smyrneans were in con- 
fequence divided among die other cities, with 
enjoynient of the different privileges annexed to 
each. 

CLL The above are the iEoIian cities on the 
continent, among which we have not enumerated 
thofe of mount Ida, which can hardly be faid to 
make a part of their body. They have alfo in 
Lefbos^°* five towns; there is a fixdi, named 

Arifba, 


name.s of Arion x.^d Terpander, of Pitta- 
CUi»y of Alcieus, and of Sappho, and, in after times, of Tbec^ 
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iirSAa, but this was lubdued by the Methynn^eans, 
although allied to them by blood, Tliey more- 
over poffids a city in Tenedbs and another in 
die Hundred Iflands. The inhabitants of Lelbos 
and Tenedos, as well as thole of the Ionian iflands, 
were> from their fituation, fecure from danger ; the 
others indiJeriminately agreed to follow the direcp 
pon and example of tfie lonians, 

CLIL Tiie lonians and iTolians made no de- 
lay in difpatching ambafladors to Spaita, whoj* 
when there, felefted for their ♦common orator a 
iiian of PhocaMj whofe name was Pythermus, 
Habited in purple as a means of getting a 
greater number of Spartans together, he Hood 

phaiics the hiilomn, concur in making the illand of Lefbos a> 
juil objeiH of dairical curiofity. Arion and I'erpander excelled 
nil tiieir cotemporarie.'^ in the fciencc and pradlice of muftc ; 
putacus war-) eminent for liis wifdom ; «ind of Alcaius and Sap- 
pho little more need be faid, than that they have ever been con- 
fidernd as the founders of lyric poetry. A proper opportunity 
fccni‘3 licfsC to prefent itielg of informing the EngUdi reader, that 
what has been laid of the cliiTolutc manners of Sappho is only 
to be found in the works of thoi'e who lived a long time after 
her. The wines of Lefbos were cfleemed the hneR in Greece; 
it is now called Mytilene, wliich was the name of the ancient 
capital of the iHand.— iT. 

Teni:cIos ,^ — The Grecian fleet which proceeded againft 
Troy lay, here. It retains its name, is inhabited by Greeks 
and Turks, and, according to Pocock, exports good wine and 
brandy. — T. 

Habited in purple.^ — This drefs was the moft likely to 
make him confpicuQus, as being pardcularly aife^ted by women. 
^Larcher^ 
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in die midft of them, and exerted all his powers to 
prevail on them to communicate their affiftancc. 
The I.acedaj^monians paid no attention to him, and 
publicly rciolved not to affift the lonians. On the 
departure of the ambaffadors they neveithelels dii- 
patched a vcfiel of fifty oars, to watch the proceed-^ 
ings of Cyrus, as well as of the lonians. Arriving 
at Phoca^a, tliey fent forwards to Sardis one I.acri- 
nes, the principal man of the party, v/ho was com- 
miflioned to inform Cyrus that the Lacedaemoni- 
ans would refent whatever injuiy might be offered 
to any of the Greckn cities. 

CLIIL Cyrus gave audience to l.acrines ; after 
which he enquired of the Grecians around him, 
wdio thefe Lacedit:monians were, and wdiat effec- 
tive power they poffeffed, to juftify tlvis lofty lan- 
guage ? When he was fatisfied in thefe parti culais, 
he told the Spartan, ‘^^That men who had a large 
void fpace in their city, where they afiembled for 
the purpofe of defrauding each other, could never 
be to him objefts of terror : he farther obferved, 
that if he continued but in health, he \vould take 
care that their concern for the Ionian troubles 
fhould be fuperfeded by die greatnefs of their 
own.” Cyrus made this reflection upon the Greeks, 
.from die circuruftance of their having large public 
fquares for the convenience of trade : the Per- 

flans 

"*^5 Lar^e public Jpiares.'y-->i hav? my doubts wliCther Ikro- 
4ptus was not miiinformed in this parti^iilar. Xenophon pro-^ 
I^dy drftinguinies.the public fquarc which was occupied by the 

houCs. 
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Sans have nothing of the kind. The care of Sar- 
dis Cyrus afterwards entrufted to Tabalus, a Per- 
iian; the clifporition of the Lydian trealiires he 
entruiled to Paftyas, a l^ydian; Cyrus hiinfclf 
proceeded to Ecbatane^ taking Crcefus with him, 
I'he lonians he held in trifling eftimatiouj, compar- 
ed with what lie expefted in his views upon Baby- 
lon and tine Baftrians. He was prepared allb fbr^ 
more lerious refiftarice from the Sacians and Egyp- 
tians ; he therefore refolved to take the command 
in theie expeditions himfelf, and to entruft one of 
his officers with the condud: of the Ionian war. 

CLIV. As foon as Cyrus had left Sardis, Pac- 
tyas excited the I^ydians to revolt. He proceeded 
towards the fea, and having all the wealth of Sar--' 
(lis at command, he procured a band of mercena- 
ries, and prevailed on the inhabitants of the coaft 
to enlifl under his banners; he then encamped be- 
fore Sardis, and befleged Tabalus in the citadel. 

CLV. Intelligence of this \vas brought to Cyrus 
on his march ; v/ho thus addreffed Crcefus on the 
hibjeLi: ; "^^What will, in your opinion, Cradus, 
be the event of thefe diiturbances ? Idie Lydians 
feem inclined to provide fufficieiu employment for 
me, and trouble for themfelves : I am in doubt, 
whether it will not be better to reduce them alto- 

of the magiftrates, and thofe appropriated to the educa- 
tion of youth, from thofe places in which provifions and mer- 
chandize were fold.^Lar^hr, 
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gether to lervitude ; I appear to rnyfelf in the fitiiai 
tion of a man, who, dcftroyirig the parent, has (par - 
ed the c!iild-“You, who were in every ienfe the 
parent of the Lydians, remain in captivity; and yet 
I am furprized that tlicy, to whom I have reftor- 
ed their city, rebel againft my power.”' Crcefus; 
on hearing theft fentimcnts of Cyrus, was alarmed 
for the fafety of Sardis. “ Sir,” he replied, “ your re- 
marks are certainly reafonable ; but do not, in your 
anger, dcftroy an an’cieiit city, which cannot jiiflly 
be accnfed of the former or prefent commotions. 
Of its preceding troubles I was the occafion, the 
penalty of which I foffer in my own peribn : Pac- 
tyas, who has abufed your confidence, is the autlior 
of the prefent ; let him, therefore, be tlie objeft of 
yom refentment; but let the Lwdians be forgiven^ 
who may eafily be prevented from giving you trou- 
ble or alarm hereafter. Let their arms be taken 
from them ; let them be commanded to wear tu- 
nics under their cloaks, and bufkins about their 
legs ; foffer them to inftruft their children in danc- 
ing, mufic, and other feminine accompliflirnents j 
you will foon fee them lofe the dignity of man- 
hood and be efFeftually delivered foom all fu- 
ture apprehenfions of their revolt, 

CLVL 

Loft the if people became fo ef- 
feminate, that me word Iudiz.ein to dance : tlie Ho- 

mans alia called dances and pantomimes ludioncs and hdiL 
which words arc derived, not from but from the Lydians; 
for the Latins ufed Ludus> Suru^ Suria> for Lydus, Syrus, aiai 

X.efxcs 
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CLVL Thefe fuggeftions Croefus was induced' 
Vo makej becaufe he thought that (fven this fitua- 
tion would be better for his country than a flate of 
:xftual fervitude. He was well afTuredj that unlefs 
what he had urged was forcible^ Cyrus would not 
be prevailed on to alter his detcfrmination. He re- 
flected alfo on the probability of the L<ydians 
volting in future;, if they efcaped the prelent dan- 
ger, and their confequent and unavoidable deftruc- 
tion. Cyrus took in good part the remonftrance of 
Crtefiis, with which, forgetting his refentment, he 
promifed to comply. He, in confcquence, dif- 
patched Mazarcs the Mede, who was conimiflion- 
ed to enforce thefe obfervances among the I.ydi- 
ans, which Crosfus had recommended. He farther 
ordered all thole to be fold as flaves who had been 
aftive in the Lydian revolt, excepting Paftyas, 
wJiom he defired to be brought a prifoner to his 
])rcfcnce* 

CLVII. Thefe commands he ifPucd in his pro- 
grefs, and he marclied v/ithout delay to Perfia, 
As foon as PaAyas was informed that an army 
was advancing to oppofe Jiim, he fled in affright 
to Cyme. Mazarcs proceeded inffantly to Sardis, 
with a fmall divifion of the army of Cyrus. Wlien 
he heard of the flight of Padtyas, his firft ftep was 

Xerxes compelled the Babylonians, who had revolted from 
h»m, to adopt a fimilar conduct. He forbade their carrying 
^rms, and obliged them to learn the practice of mufic, to have 
in their cities places of dtbaucii^ and to wear long tunics.— « 


to 
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to compel the I>ydians to the obfervance of what 
Cyrus had commanded. This proved fo effeftual 
that it prodiu:ed a total change in the manners of 
the Lydians. Mazares then di1 patched mellengers 
to Cyme, demanding the perfon of Paftyas ; with 
this- the Cymeans licfitated to comply, aftd firft of 
nil fent perfons to confult clie oracle of Branchidje, 
for direftions hov/ to aft. Tliis oracle was of the 
■greateft antiquity, and confuked both by the Ioni« 
ans and ^olians : it is in the territories of Miletus, 
beyond the port of Panormus 

CLVIIL Their meffengers were direfted to en^ 
quire what conduft, with refpeft to Paftyas, would 
be moft conformable to the will of the gods; they 
were in anfwer commanded to deliver him up to 
the P;brfians^ j which ftep, on their return, was 
about to be followed. In contradidlion to die ge- 
neral inclination, Ariftodicus, fon of J leraclides, 
a man exceedingly popular, didrufted the inter- 
pretation of the oracle, and the lidelity of the mef- 
fengers. He propofed, therefore, that a fecoDvi 
.meffage of enquiry kiould be lent to the oracle, 
and he himielf was among die perfons appointed 
for this pui*pofe. 

CLIX. On their arrival at Branchidjr, Ariftodi- 

Pm/jfvjius ,] — It will bc proper to remember here, 
that there were two places of diis name; and that this muft net 
confounded with the port of Panormus, in the vicinity oi 
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c!tis \^as the perfon who addreffed the oracle, which 
he did thus: — "^To avoid a cruel death frqm the 
Perfians, Paftyas, a Lydian, fled to us for refuge ; 
the Perfians riequired us to deliver him into their 
hands : much as We are afraid of their power, we 
fear flill more to withdraw our protection from a 
fiippliant i till we know your immutable opinion of 
fuch conduct*’' He neverthelefs received the fame 
anfwer; and they were ordered to deliver up Pac- 
tyas. To give greater force to what he had faid, 
Ariftodicus made a circle round the temple, and 
from fuch nefls as were built on the outfide he 
took the young. In confequence of his doing this, 
a voice is faid to liave exclaimed from the inner- 
moft receflfes of the temple, Impious man ! how 
(lareft thou to injure thole who have fought my 
prote6tioii In anfwer to this, Ariftodicus re- 
plied with perfeeft compofure, Are you acrentive 
to thole who have lought your protedlion, and do 
you command us to abandon thole who have 
fought: ours?” "' Yes/' returned the oracle, ""I do 
coiumand it, that fuch impious men as you may 

Such impious men eesyou.^ — Dr. Jortln remaiks; that juf- 
tice, charity, piety, and fiiith, were not witli ihofe of the mid- 
die ages', who cultivated logical or pliilofophical divinity, what 
our Saviour and his apoltles meant by thefe virtues. Thofe 
doidors cailed that man pious and holy wlio llripped himfclf to 
eurtcii the prie/is, who built churches and monaheries, who nei- 
ther rejedled nor negle<d:ed any thing which the pope required 
to be believed and performed. The remark applies, with pe- 
culiar force and truth, to the times and circumftanccs difcuiTed 
in the chapter before us. — T. 
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perilTi the fooner/ and that you may never more 
tmubk me about delivering tip fuppliants/' 

CLX. The Cy means deliberating on this an- 
fvver, refolved to take a middle ftep, that they might 
neither offend heaven^ by abandoning one who had 
fought their protcclion, nor expofe themfclvcs to 
the indignation of Cyrus, by refufing his requeft. 
Padtyas, therefore, was privately difpatched to 
Mytilene. From lienee alfo Mazares demanded 
him, and for a certain compenfation the inhabi- 
tants of Mytilene agreed to deliver him. This, 
however, as the matter was never brought to an 
ifilic, I pretend not pofitivcly to aflert. The Cy- 
means, hearing the danger of Pa£tyas, lent a veflH 
to Telbos, in which he v/as conveyed to Chios. 
He here took refuge in the temple of Minerva 
The Chians were prevailed on by the offer of 
Atarneus, a place In Myfia oppofice to Lefl'^os, to 
take him forcibly from hence, and furrender 
to his enemies. The Perfians thus obtain- 
ed 


— Minerva Poliouchos, the proteCtrefs of the ci- 
tadel. All cir:Klel.s were fappefed to be under the protection of 
this ooddefsj where all'o flic had ulually a temple. 

Soon as to llioii's topmoft tower they come. 

And awful reach the iiigh Palladian dome.— 

Pop if JL vi, 

y’uyicftiUr .Charon the Lamptaceman, fays Plu- 

tarch, a uiurc ancient writer than Herodotus, relating thi^ mat- 
ter concerning Paflyas, charges nen);;er the Mytilenians nor 

Clii.tns with any fuch "hflion. Thde are lus words : Pac- 

tnh 
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ed the means of complying with the wijh of Cyrus, 
to have Paftyas delivered alive into his hands. 
Long, however, after this event, the Chians re- 
fuied% ufe any part of the produce of Atarneiis 
in any of their facred ceremonies ; they appeared 
to hold it in particular doteftation, and it was not 
in any form introduced in their temples. 

CLXL After Paclyas had been given up by the 
Ciiians, Mazares proceeded to reduce thofe to obe- 
dience who had oppoled Tabalus, The Prieni- 
ans were fubdued and fold for Haves ; the plains of 
tiie Meander, and the city of Magncfia, tvere given 
up for plunder to the foidiers : after tliefe events 
Mazares fell a victim to a fudden difeale. 

CLXTL Harpagus the Mede was appointed to 
luccecd ]).im : this was the man whom Aftyages 
had entertained with fo unnatural a feaft, and who 
had afnited Cyru > in obtaining the kingdom : him 
Cyrus appointed to tiie command of his army. 
On his arrival in Ionia, he blockaded the differenC 
towns, by throwing up entrenchments before them; 
Phoc?ea was the firll city of Ionia which thus fell 
into his hands. 

CI.XIIL The Phocaaans were the firft of the 
Greeks who made long voyages. The Adriatic and 


fyas, on hearing of the approach of the Periian army, fled hr ft 
Myiilcne, then to Chio^, and fell into the h^ds of Cyrus.— 
P lutarch on the malignityijGf Herodotus, 

M2 
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the Tyrrhene feas, Iberia and Tarteffus^ were firft of 
all explored by diem. Their veffels were not round ^ 
but of fifty oars. On their touching at Tartefiiis, 
they conciliated the favour of Arganthonius fo- 
vereign of the place; he had then governed tlie 
'rartelfians for the fpacc of eighty years, and he 
lived to the age of one hundred and twenty. Upon 
t!iat occaiion he formed fiich a regard for the Pho- 
creansj chat, foliciring them to leave Ionia, he gave 
them permiffion to clioofe within his territories 
whatever fituation they might prefer. On their re- 
filial of liis offer, and when he heard from tliem that 
the power of the Mede was continually increafing, 
hefnpplied them with money to biilkl walls to their 
city. The extent of the wails, wliich were of many 
furlongs, tlie fize of the itories, with the flrill of the 
v/orkmanlhip, liifHcicntly attcll the donor's libera- 
lity. 

CLXIV. The Phoca^ans being thus provided 
with v/alis, I larpagus advanced and attacked their 
city. He offered diem terms, and engaged to leave 
them unmolefted, if they would fuffer one of thcil 

Jirganihonii's ,'] — That lieroJotus may not, in tills in fiance, 
'Ibe accufed of fallhliood, belt known that in thefe our times, an 
Englifhman, of the name of '^J'homas Parr, lived to tiie age of 
one liundredand hf v- three. He was invited from his refidence 
the country to London, by king Charles, as a mb aclc of 
longevity, where he died, the change, of air and of diet not 
agreeing with him. in all probability if he had flaid at home, h« 
might have lived longer. Wiiat is more remarkable, at the 
tge of one hundred, hewasU'ied fiy his life; ob vim illatam 
\irgini.— 


towers 
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towers to be demoliilied, and give up foine one edi- 
fice for a facred purpofe. From theii* averfion 
to fervitude, the inhabitants requefted a day to de- 
liberate on his propofal ; defiring him in that inter- 
val to withdraw his forces. Harpagus avowed him- 
felf confcious of their intentions, but granted their, 
requeft. Immediately on his .retiring from their 
walls, the Phocaeans prepared their fifty-oar'd gal- 
lies, in which they placed their families and efFcfts* 
Fhey collefled alfo the llatues and votive offerings 
from their temples, leaving only paintings, and fuch 
works of iron or of ftone as could not eafily be re- 
moved. With thele they embarked, and dimftM 
their courfe to Chios. Thus deferted by its inhabi- 
tants, the Perfians took pofleffion of Phocsea, 

CI.XV. On their arrival at Chios, they made 
propofitions for the purchale of the Tmufku ifiandsi 
not fucceeding in their objed:, as the Chians 
were afraid of being by thefe means injured in 
their commerce, the Phocaeans proceeded to Cyr- 
nus In this place, twenty years before, they had, 

So/zze o?ie edifice.'] — This paiTage i« involved in fome obfcu*- . 
rlty. The commentators undcriland a temple, M. Reifkc vvifliej* 
to make an addition of the word mithre. But the Perfians did not 
confine the deity within walls. Perhaps, fays Wefieling, Pfar- 
pagus was fatlslied with their confecrating one fingle building, 
in token of fubjedion. For my own part, 1 think that the king* 
having a palace in every large town of his dominions, the build- 
ing which Harpagus demanded, was probably intended for his 
reficlence, whenever he might happen to vifit Phocaea; or it 
might perhaps be iiitendgl for the governor, his reprefentative. 
’^Larcher, 

* This k Corfica.*^?^. 

M 3 undij: 
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under feme onicular diredion, built a to ^ 

which they gave the name of Alalia. Arganthonius 
in the mean while had died, and the Phoc^eans in ' 
-their v/ay to Cyrnm touched at Phocnea, where they 
put to death every one of the garrifon, which had 
:been left by 1 larpagus for the defence of the place. 
After this they bound taemfelves under folemn 
Cories never to defert each other. They farther 
agreed by an oath never to return to PhoCcCa, till 
a red-hot ball, which they threw into the fea, Ihould 
rile again. Notwithftanding tlide engagements, 
tltc greater part of them were, during the voyage, 
ieized with lb tender and fucli aMeddionatc regret for 
their ancient refidence, that they returned to Pho- 
Ci,ra. Such of them as adliered to their former 
lemn rclbhitions, proceeded in their courfc from 
iEnuffte to Cyrnus. 

CL XVL Here they fettled, lived in peace with 
the ancient inhabitants for the fpace of five years, 
and creeled feme temples. In confequence, how- 
ever, of their committing depredations on ail their 
neighbours, the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians col- 
lided a fleet of f sty vcflels to oppofe them. The 
Phocasans on their part were not inadive^ they alfb 
fitted out fixty vefiels, and advanced to meet their 
...adverfaries on the Sardinian fea. The Sects en- 
gaged, the Phoex^ans conquered, bur obtained what 
might be termed a Cadmean victory "'b They loft 

forty 

Cad^:iQan 'L7’r7c»Qr.]-r-The origin Of this proverb is variouily 

riilated. 
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forty of their veflels, and this twenty wJiich reimined 
were unfit for all fervice. ^ Returning, therefore, to 
Alalia, they got together their families and efFefts, 
loaded their fhips with all that they could carry, 
and, abandoning Cyrnus, directed their courfe to 
Rliegium. 

CLXVII. On board the veflels which were ta- 
ken by the enemy were a riumber of prifoners, 
nioft of whom were carried on fiiore, and Honed to 
death. After which enormity it happened that all 
the men, cattle, and viifferent animals belonging to 
Agylla which approached this fpot, v/ere feized 
with convulfioas, and deformity of one kind or other. 
I'his circ 11.0 fiance, and a wifli to atone ,for their 
crime, induced the people of Agylla to confult the 
Delphic oracle. The Pythian direfted them to per- 
form, what is Hill obfcrved as a cuflom among 
them : they inftituted magnificent funpra! rites in 
honour of thofe who had been flain, and they intro- 
duced in tlieir lionoiir gymnaftic and eqiicflrian ex- 
ercifcs. Such was the kite of this portion of die 
Pliociuans. They who retired to Rhegium took 
pofiefllon of a part of Thiotria, and built a city 
called Hyela. d'o this tiiey were perfuaded by a 
man of Pofidonia, who inftrucled them that the 

related. Suidas fays, amongll (3iher things, that it became a 
proverb, becaufe Cadmus having deilroyed the dragon, vvliich 
guarded a fountain facred to. Mars, lived afterwards for the 
fpace of eight years in fervitude to Mars. It was applied ujnd 
verfally to thofe whofe oiknfible fuperioriiy was accompanied 
with real difadvautage yr . 

* This was Caere in Etruria. 
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oracle really intended them to build a maulbleum to 
the hero Cyrnus, and not a city in the illand of that 
pame,— Such is the hiftory of the Phoc^ans of Ionia. 

CLXVIII. The fortune of the Teians was nearly 
fimilar^ I larpagus having taken their city by block- 
adc;, they embarked, and pafled over into Thrace; 
here they built Abdera the foundations of which 
were originally laid by Timefius"’^ of Clazomen^e. 
lie enioyed no advantage from his labours/ but was 
banlilicd by the Thracians, though now venerated 
by the Teians of Abdera as a hero. 

Cl. XIX. Thefe lonians alone, through a warm 
attachment to liberty, thus abandoned their native 
country, The reft of thefe people, excepting the Mi- 
Jefians^ met Harpagus in the field, and like their 
friends, who had fought another refidence, fought 
like men and patriots. Upon being conquered, they 
continued in their feveral cities, and fubmitted to 
the wills of their new mafters. The Milefians, who, 

as 

JhJera ,'] — Of this place many fingularities are related by 
Lucivin and Pliny. The grafs of the country was fo ilrong, that 
fuclv horfes as eat of it ran mad. The inhabitants were afilided 
with a fever, which fo difturbed their imaginations, that they 
fancied theinfelves adors, and were, during thedeliriurn, eternal- 
ly repeating fonte verfes frem the Andromeda of Euripides, It 
produced, however, many famous men. It was the birth-place 
of Pemocritus, pf Protagoras, Anaxarchus, Hecatams, and 

^*5 Y'w/^«j.]^Larcher, on the a^ithority of Plutarch and 
reads Ti^nehas. The readin^n ^ the manuferipts 
^nd editions of Herpdotus, is TimeHus.^ 
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as I have before mentioned, had formed a league of 
amity with Cyrus, lived in undifturbcd tranquillity. 
Tlius was Ionia reduced a fecond time to fervltude^ 
Awed by the fate of their countrymen on the conti-* 
nent, the lonians of the iflands, without any refift- 
ance, fubmitted themfelves to Harpagus and Cyrus. 

CLXX. The lonians, though thus depreffed, did 
not omit affembling at Panionium, where, as I 
have been informed. Bias of Priene gave them ad- 
vice fo full of wildom, that their compliance witfi 
it would have rendered them the happieft of the 
Greeks. He recommended them to form one genci -il 
fleet, to proceed with this to Sardinia, and there 
ereft one city capable of receiving all the lonians. 
I’lius they might have lived in enjoyment of their 
liberties, and pofleflTmg the greateft of all the 
might have been lecure of the depenuance of tlie 
reft. On the contrary, thcii* conrinuarice m Ionia 
rendered every expedation of their recovering their 
independence altogether impolTible. This, in their 
fallen condition, was the advice of Bias ; but before 
their calamities, Thales the Milcftan, who was in 

Timefias was governor of Clazomerae, and a man of great 
integrity. Envy, which always ptrrecutes luch charaders, ul- 
timately efteded his difgrace. lie was tor a time regardlefs of 
its confequences : but it at length banlUicd liim from his coun- 
try. He was palTing by a fchool, before which the boys, dif* 
milTed by their mailer, were playing. 1 wo of them were 
quarclling about a piece of Itring. , I fays One of 

them, 1 might fodalh out the brains of Timefias.’* Hearing 
this, he concluded that if he was thus hated by boys, as well 
as men, the diflike of yfs perfon mull be uuiverf^l indeed^ he 
therefore voluntarily banifhed himk\f.^u^liafi, 

faQ: 
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fad- of Phcenician origin, had wifely counfelled them 
to have one general rcprelentation of the lonians at 
Teos, this being a central fituation ; of which the 
«ther cities, ftiil ufing their own ciiftoms and laws, 
might be confidered as fo many diflercnt tribes. 
Such were the different fuggeftions of thefe two 
perfons. 


CI^XXI. On the redudlon of Ionia, Harpagus 
incorporated the lonians aiuL’Eolians with iiis forces, 
and proceeded againft the Carians, Caunians, and 
Iwcians. The Carians formerly were iilanders, in 
fubjeifion to Minos, ’and called Lcleges. But I do 
not, after the ftrideft examination, find that they 
ever paid tiibute. They fiipplicd Minos, as often 
as he requefted, with a number of velTcls, and at 
the ]5eriod of his great profperity and various vic- 
tories, were diftinguiflied above their neighbours by 
their ingenuity. Three irnpi'ovements now in ufe 
among the Greeks arc imputed to them. The 
Carians v/cre the firft who added crefts to their hel- 
rtiets, and ornaments to their flrields. Tliey were 
alf) the firft who gave the fhield its handle Be- 

l/j — It;!ppearf> from Homer, that m the time of 

the Trojan war the buckler had twohandlets of wood, one through 
which the arm wns pafled ; the other was grafped by the hand, 
^to rr'gulate its movement. See Iliad S, 193. This particu- 
larity is omitted by Mr. Poj’fe, who contents Himfelf wirli hvying, 
dikkl of gold. The original is, the fliicld is intirely of gold, 
handles and all.*— t5 

Sophccles, therefore, has been gt^lty of an anachromlim, in 
givii)g;.^%©''ihk'ld of Ajax a 
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fort their time, fu ch as bore fhidds had no other 
means of ufing them, but by a piece of leather fuf- 
pended from the neck over the left fhouider. At a 
long interval of time, the Dorians and lonians ex- 
pelled the Carians, who thus driven from the iflands 
fettled on the continent. The above information 
concerning the Carians we receive from Crete; 
they themfdves contradiT it altogether, and affirm 
that they are original natives of the continent, and 
had never but one name. In confirmation of this 
they fliew at MylafTa a very ancient icrudure, 
built in honour of the Carian Jove, to the privileges 
of which the Lydians and Myfians arc alfo admit- 
ted, as being of the fame origin. According to their 
iiccount, Lydiis, Mifus, and Cares, were brothers; 
the ule of the above tempie is therefore granted to 
their defeendants, but to no other nation, tliough 
difti ngti idled by the ufe of the iame language. 


Cl. XXI 1. The Caiinians are in my opinion the 
aborigines of the countiy, notwithftanding they af- 
fert themfelvcs to liave come from Crete. I am not 
able to fpeak with decifion on the iubjeCt; but it is 
certain, that either they adopted the Carian langimge, 
or the Carians accommodated tlicmfelves to theirs. 
Their laws and cuftoms differ efientially from thofe 
of other nations, and no lefr fo from the Carians. 

^^7 called Melaflb. Bcfidcs the temple here 

mentioned, there was another of great aiitiquity, in honour of 
Jupiter Ofogus. In after-times a beautiful temple was condruc- 
tec! here, facred to Auj^ftus and to Rome. Ife is at the prel'ejit 
day remarluible for producing the bell tobacco in Turkey, — A 

Among 
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Among them it is efteemed highly meritorious td 
make drinking parties^ to which they refort in crowds, 
both men, women, and children, according to their 
different ages and attachments. In earlier times they 
adopted the religious ceremonies of foreign nations ; 
but determining afterwards to have no deities but 
thofe of their own country, they affembied of all 
ages in arms, and ruffling forwards, brandifliing 
their fpears as in the a6t of purfuit, they ftopped not 
until they came to the mountains of Calynda, crying 
aloud that they were expelling their foreign gods ''‘k 

CLXXIII. The I.ycians certainly derive their 
origin from Crete The whole of this iffand was 
formerly poffeffed by barbarians; but a conteff for 
the fupreiTie power arifing between Sarpedon and 
Minos, the fons of Europa Minos prevailed, and 
expelled Sarpedon and his adherents. Thefe, In 

leaving 


Foreign gods.'] — The gods of all polytheids, obferves Mr. 
Hume, are no better than the elves or hiiries of our anccltors. 
TIuTe pretended religionifts acknowledge no being which corre- 
iponds to our idea of a deity. TheChinefe, when their prayers are 
liot anfwered, beat their idols. The deities of the Laplanders are 
any large done which they meet with of an extraordinary fliape. 
The Egyptian mythologies, in order to account for animal 
worfhip, laid, that the gods, purfued by the violence of earth- 
born men, who were their enemies, had formerly been obliged 
to difguife themfelves under the fembiance of beafts. Not even 
the immortal gods, faid fome German nations to Cicfar, are a 
match lor the.Sucvi.-— oft the F^uiural Hijhry of Religion* 

Ca;/^.]-~-Now called C^ndia. iFor an account of its pre- 
cife circvunftances, confult Pocock.— ^ 

The popular Hory of Jupiter and Europa, is too 

v/cli 
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leaving their country, came to that part of Afia 
which is called Milyas. The country of the Lyci- 
ans was formerly called Milyas, and the Milyans 
were anciently known by the name of Solyrni. Here 
Sarpedon governed ^ his fubjecfts retained the names 
they brought, and indeed they are now by their 
neighbours called Termilians. I^ycus, the fon of 
Pandion, being alfo driven from Athens by his bro- 
ther iTgeus, went to Sarpedon, at Termite; in pro- 
cefs of time the nation was after him called Lycians. 
Their laws are partly Cretan"^' and partly Carian. 
They have one diftincTion from wliich they never 
deviate, which is peculiar to themfelves ; they take 
their names from their mothers"^^, and not; from their 

fadiers. 

well known to require or to juftlfy any elaborate difcuITion. This 
name, however, may be introduced amongft a thoufand others', 
to prove how little it becomes any perfon to fpealc peremptorily, 
itnd with declfion, upon any of thefe more ancient perfonages. 
According to Lucian, Europa and Aftarte were the fame, and 
'vvorfhipped with divine honours in Syria. She was alfo elleein- 
ed the fame with Rhea, the mother of the gods. — T. 

Partly Cretan ,'] — The following fmgular circumtlance is 
related by ^lian. “ The Cretans,’* fays he, are fkilful ar- 
chers. With their darts they wound the wild goats which feed 
upon the mountains. The goats, on perceiving themfelves Eruck, 
immediately eat the herb di^l:amnus; as foon. as they have tailed 
it, the darts fall from the wound. — T. 

F ro?n their mother — Belierophon flew a wdld boar, which 
deflroyed all the cattle and fruits of the Xanthians, but for his 
fervices lie received no compenfation. He therefore prayed to 
Neptune, and obtained from him, that all the flelds of the Xan- 
thians fliould exhale a fait dew, and be univerfally corrupted. 
Til continued till, re ^r ding the fupplicatious of the women, 
he prayed a fecond time to Neptune, to remove this efFeifl of his 

ijidignatip*. 
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fathers. If any one is alTced concerning his fiinily, 
he proceeds immediately to give an account of hh 
defcent, mentioning the female branches only. If 
any free woman marries a (lave, the children of fuch 
marriage are reputed free ; but if a man who is a 
cltizeiij, and of authority among them, marry a con- 
cubine, or a foreigner, his childj'cn can never attain 
any dignity in the flare. 

CLXXIV. Upon this occafion the Carians made 
no remarkable exertions, but afforded an eafy vic- 
toiy to IIarj:»agus, I'he Carians, indeed, were not 
kfs pufillanimous than all the Greeks inhabiting 
this diftridl ; among whom are tlie Cnidians, a La- 
cediTa'nonian colony, whofe territories, called Trio- 
pium, extend to the fca. The whole of tlfis country, 
except the Bybaffian peninfula, is fu j'rounded with 
water: on the north by the bay of Ccramus ; and 
on the wefl by that fea wliich flows near Syme and 
Rhodes. Through this peninfula, which was only 
five furlongs in extent, the Cnidians endeavoured to 

indignation from them. Mcnce a law was milituicd amongil the 
Xanthians, that they fliouid derive their names from their mo- 
thers, and not trom their fathers. — Fljitarch c?z the Virtues 0/ 
Women. 

The country of tlic Xanthians was in Lycla. If this cuflom 
commenced vvitii ihe Xanthians, the Lycians doubtlefs adopt- 
.cd it. Anjoiigft theid people the inhcriumcc defeended to tlic 
daughters, the fons were excl tided. — L archer. 

No leb fingular is the cuflom wdiich prevails in fome parts of 
this kingdom, called Borough Englilli, wdiich ordams that the 
younucft fun il?all inherit the eflaie, iiXprefercncc to all his cider 

.. make 
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make a paflage, whiltl the forces of Harpagiis were 
employed againft Ionia, The whole of this country 
lying beyond the ifthmus being their ov/n, they 
meant thus to reduce it into the farm of an ifland. 
Whilft they were engaged in this employment, the 
labourers were wounded in different parts of the 
body, and particularly in the eyes, by fmall pieces 
of flint, ■which I'eemed to fly about in fo wonderful 
a manner as to juftify their apprehcnrions chat fome 
fapernatural power had interfered. They fent there- 
fore to make enquiries at Delphi what power it 
was which thus oppofed their efforts ? The Py- 
thian according to their own tradition, anf^'-ered 
them tiuis : 

Nor build, nor dig,; for wifer lleav’n 

Ilad, were it bcfl, an ifland giv'n. 

lipon tiiis tl’ie Cnidlans defiftcd fi'om their purpofe, 

^73 VjjhlayiA — 'rhis anfWcr of the oracle brijigs to mind 

an hijforjcal anecdote, which we may properly introduce here- 
— -Tlie Dutch, oiicred Charles tlic Second of Spain to make the 
Tagus navigable ns far as Li (bon, at their own expence, pro- 
vided he wcuild I’uflcr them to exaft, for a certain number of 
years, a lUpulntcd duty on rncrclVandize which fhould pafs that 
way. it was their intention to make the Manfanazer navigable 
Trom Madrid to the place where it joins the Tagus. After a 
Tage deliberation, the council of Callile returned this remarkable 
an Twer : If it liad plealed God to make thefe rivers navigable, 
the intervention of human induflry would not have been necelTa- 
ry ; as they arc not fo already, it does not appear that Providence 
intended them to be fo. Such an undertaking would be feeming- 
ly to violate the decrees ^ Heaven, and to attempt the arneiid- 
tnent of thefe apparent imperfc6Iions vifible in its worksd’-— 
Tranflated by Larcher, from Clarke^* Litter i on the Na^ 

tion^ 


and 
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and, on the approach of the enenny> furrendered 
themfelves, without refiftance, to Harpagus, 

CLXXV. The inland country beyond Halicar- 
nallus was inhabited by the Pedafians. Of them it 
is affirmed, that whenever they or their neighbours 
are menaced by any calamity, a prodigious beard 
grows from the chin of the prieftefs of Minerva 
this, they fay, has happened three feveral rimes. 
They having fortified mount Lida, were the only 
people of Caria who difcovered any refolution in op- 
pofiag Harpagus. After many exertions of bravery, 
they were at length fubdued. 

CLXXVI. When Harpagus led his army towards 
Xanthus, the Lycians boldly advanced to meet him, 
and, though inferior in number, behaved with the 
greateft bravery. Being defeated, and purfued into 
their city, they collefteci their wives, children, and 
valuable effedls, into the citadel, and there confumed 
the whole in one immenfe fire"'’^. They afterwards 

uniting 

T/je priejhfs of MineruM.'] — We exprefs ourfelves furpriz* 
od at the blind credulity of the ancients : pollerity, in its turn, 
will be aftonifhed at ours, without being on this account perhaps 
at all more wife. — L arc her. 

The liquefying of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, v/hick 
by the majority of the people there it would at this day be 
thought impiety to doubt, is recited in a very lively and en'cr" 
talning manner by Pr. Moore, and is an inllance of credulity 
no Icfs ftriking than the one recorded by Herodotus of the Ca- 
rian prieltelTes. — Ti 

One immenfe fire.^ — The follovvi?!^ anecdote from Plutarch, 
deferibes a fimilar emotion of defpair. — The Xanthians made a 
fally in the night, and feizing many of the enemy battering 
engipcs, fj;^ them on frc. Being Toon perceived by the Rowans? 

they 
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uniting themfelves under the moft folenin curfes, 
niade a private flilly upon the enemy, and v^ere 
every man put to death. Of thofe who now inhabit 
Lycia, calling themfelves Xanthians, the whole are 
fjreigners, eiglity families excepted : thcle furvived 
the calamity of their country, being at that time 
abfent on feme foreign expedition. Thus Xanthus 
fell into the liands of Harpagus ; as alfo did Caunus, 
whofe people imitated, almofl; in every refpeft, the 
example of the L.ycians. 

CIXXVII. Whilil Harpagus was thus cngcigcd 
in the conqvicfl of the Lower Afia, Cyrus himfelf 
conduced an army againft the up[)er regions, of 
evaay part of which he became mailer. The parti- 
enlars of his vidorics I lliall omit ; expatiating 
only upon thoie which are more memorable in 
ihemfelves, and which Cyrus found the moil diiTi- 
iult to accontplifli. When he had rcdur:ed t!ic 
whole of the continent, he commenced his march 
againil the AHyrians. 

ihr'Y were beaten back, A violent wind forced the llainc.s ayalnH 
the ()attie!nentt; of the city with fucli violence, that the adjoining 
hoiues took fire. Brutus, on this, commanded his foldiers to afiilt 
rnc cit?7X’ns in quenching the Hre : but they were feizedWirh fo 
fudden a frenzy and defpair, that women and chiidren, bond and 
tree, all ages and conditions, ftrove to repel thofe who came to 
their affiilnnce, and, gathering whatever combuflible malter tl;ey 
could, fpread the fre over the whole city. Not onl}' tnen and 
women, but et^en boys and little children, leaped into the fire ; 
others threw themfelves from the walls ; others fell upon their 
parents fwords, opening f^heir breafls, and dehrlng to be ilain. — T, 
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CLXXVIlio The Aflyrians are mafters of many 
capital towns ; but their place of greateft ftrcngth 
and fame is Babylon where, after the deftniftioi^ 
of Nineveh, was the royal refidence. It is fituatcd 
On a large plain, and is a perfeft fqiiare : each fide 
by every approach }s> in length, one hundred and 
twenty furlongs ; the fpacc, therefore, occupied by 
the whole is four hundred and eighty furlongs. So 
extenfive is the ground which Babylon occupies ; 
its internal beauty and magnificence exceeds what- 
ever has come within my knowledge. It is fur- 
rounded by a trench, very wide, deep, and full of 
water : the wall beyond this is two hundred royal 
cubits high, and fifty wide: the royal exceeds tlic 
common cubit by three digits. 

CI.XXIX, It will not be foreign to my purpcle 

— "Fhe groateA cities of Europe give but a faint 
idea of that grandeur vvhich all iiiliorians unanimoully aferibe to 
ihe famou.s city of 

Babylon^ the glory of kingdoms, the beamy of the Chaldee- 
c X c e 1 u ' 11 c Y , — If ahih. 

"‘i' Qiihltsf — -it inuR be conloffcd, indeed, that in the corn- 
parifon" of ancient and n.odern meafures, noUiing certain ha 
been concluded. According to vulgar computation, a cubit 
a foot and a half ; and thus the ancients alfo reckoned it ; bur 
tiien we are not certainly agreed about the length of their foot. 
o^MontfaiuQn. 

The doubt cxprcAed by Montfaucon appears iinnecenhrv : 
thefe meafures, being taken from the proportions of the human 
body, are more permanent than any other. The foot of a mo- 
deratedized man, and the cubit, that is the fpacc from the end 
of the fingers to the elbow, have ah\^ys been near twelve and 
aijd eighteen inches refpei^ively. — 


to 
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to ciefcribe the ufe to which the earth dug out of 
the trench was converted, as well as the particular 
manner in which they conftrudbed the wall. The 
earth of the trench was firft of all laid in heaps, and, 
when a fufficient quantity was obtained, made into 
Iquare brick€, and baked in a furnace- They iifed 
ns cement, a compofition of heated bitumen, which> 
nhxed with the tops of reeds, was placed betwixt 
every thirtieth coude of bricks- Having thus lined 
the fides of the trench, they proceeded to build the 
wall in the lame manner; on the fummit of which, 
and fronting eacli other, they erected fmall watch- 
towers of one flory, leaving a Ipace betwixt tliem 
through wJiich a chariot and four horfes might pafs 
and turn- In tJie circumference of the wall, at 
different dihances, were an hundred mafiy gates of 
iii'afs whofe hinges and frames were of the iiime 
incaak Within an eight: days journey from Babylon 
is a city called Is ; near which flows a river of the 
ianic name, which empties itlelf into the Euphrates. 
With the current of this river particles of bitumen 
de.iccnd towards Babylon, by the means ot which 
Its walls were conilrutlcd. 

CLXXX. The great river Euphrates, which j 
wuh its deep and rapid ftreams, rifes in the Arme- 
nian mountains, and pours itfelf into the Red Sea "'k 

' Gafrs cf hr — a'bu.s faith the Lord to hi.s ivnointed, to 
e yru5 : 1 v/iil go beforL* thee ; I will break in pieces the gates 
'■> I b r a 1 s }ja : uh. 

Red original Et yihrcan ot Red Sea was that 

p'^rt of the Indian oceaif which forms the peninfula of Arabia ; 

Perfian urd Arabian gidphs being only branches of it. — T. 

N divides 
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divides Babylon into two parts* The walls nice? 
and form an angle with the river at each extremity 
of the town> wliere a breaft-work of burnt bricks 
begins^ and is continued along each bank. The city, 
which abounds in houfes from three to four ilories in 
height^ is regularly divided into ftreets. Through 
thefe, which are parallel, there are tranrverfe ave- 
nues to the river opened through the wall and 
breaft-work, and fecured by an equal number of 
little gates of bralk 

CLXXXL I'he firft wall is regularly fortified, 
the interior one, though Ids in fubllance, is of ah 
rnoll: ecpnrl ftrensnii. Bcfides theie, in the centre of 
each divifion or the city there is a circular ipacc: 
iurrovinded by a wall. In one of thefe Hands the 
royal palace, which fills a large and ftrongly de^ 
fonded Ipace. d'he temple of Jupiter Belus"'^*' oc- 
cupies die otlier, whole huge gates of bnifs may Hill 
be ieen. It is a iquarc building, each fide of v/hich 
is of the length of two fuiiongs. In the midft a 

7i-w/'A’ y 7.v/</,'rr is iiccvilriry to have In nhnJ, 

tiiai the gf ihe were dil[ercnt fjoin 

our chnvchco. A hir^e ipage v/ns aicluil-d by walls, in which 
■were cpnrts, a arove, pieces ot .iparinicnis lornctinrcs ior 

the pnc!lf>; and laUly liie lt-inn!e, pr<yperly jo cvlkai, and where 
mod: iVequcntly it was permitted the prieib alunc to enter. I'lic 
■ivhole inclc.rure was named to ; tiu: tempha properly fo cab 
led, or tlie I'chdencc of tlic deity, was caiicd (naus) or tiic 
cell. It is obviotv, that this Inib is the place par'iiculariy allud- 
ed to. — Lurcher. 

Bel and K lu:. w as a title bellowed upon many perfoma U was 
particularly given to Nimrod, who ouilt tlic city Babel or Ba- 
■jbylon. — 


tower 
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iDwer lilcSj of* tl\e Joiid depth and height of one 
iiirlong ; upon whiciij refting as a bafe, ieven other 
rurrers aic built in regular fucccfllon. The afeenc 
is on the ontiidej which, winding from the ground, 
is cojviinued to the higheft tower j ap.d in the middle 
of diC \^']iolc rtrudlure there is a convenient refting-- 
place. In the laft tower is a large chapel, in which 
is [placed a couch magnificently adorned, and near it 
a tabic of Iblid gold; but there is no ftatuc in the 
place. No man is fuffered to fieep here ; but the 
apartment is occupied by a female, whom the Chal- 
dean p)riefts affirm that their deity felcfts from 
the whole nation as the objc6l of his pleafures, 

CL.XXXIL They themfclves have a tradition, 
which cannot eafily obtain credit, that their deity 
enters this temple, and repofes by night on this 
conch. A fimilar affertion is alio made by the 
Tigyptians of Tliebes ; for, in tlie interior part of 
tlie temple of the Thebean Jupiter, a woman in like 
manner fleeps. Of tliefe two woixiQny it is prefumed 
that neither of them have any communication with 
tiic other lex. In v/Jiich predicament the pridiels 
of the temple of Fatarae in Lycia is allb placed, 

Chaldean — Bclus came originally from Aga'pt. 

He went, accompaiucd by other ^sgyptians, to Babyloii : there 
he ellablilhed priclls ; thele are the perfonages called by the 
bribylonians Chaldeans. 7’he Chaldeans carried to Babylon 
the Icience of altrology, winch they iearned from the Egyptian 
priclls . — hare her. 


N 
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Here is no regular oracle ^ but whenever a divme, 
communication is expected, the pricftels is obliged 
to pafs the preceding night in the temple, 

CI^XXXIIL In this temple there is alfo a finall 
chape], lower in the building, which contains a 
figure of Jupiter in a fitting pofture, with a large 
table before him ; thefe, with die bafe of the table, 
and the feat of the throne, are all of the pureft gold, 
and are eftimated by the Chaldaeans to be worth 
eight hundred talents. On the outfide of this 
chapel there are two altars; one is of gold, the 
other is of immenfe fize, and appropriated to the 
fiicrifice of full-grown animals : thofe only which 
have not left their dams may be offered on -the 
altar of gold. Upon die larger altar, at the time 
of the anniverfary feftival in honour of their god, 
tlie Ghaldaeans regularly confume incen/e to the 
amount of a thoufand talents. There was formerly 
:in this temple a ftatue of folid gold, twelve cubits 
high ; this, however, I mention from the informa- 
tion of the Chaldeans, and not from my own know- 
ledge. Darius the fon of Hyftafpes endeavoured 

bv 

Ri'gu/a7‘ According to Servius, Apoilo commu- 

nicated Ills oracles at Tatars during the fix winter month?, at 
Delos in the fx mondis of fummer. — Larcber. 

Darius thtfoK of The only Babykniiili and 

Perfian princes found in the Bible, are Nebuchadnezzar, Evil 
Merodach, Belfhazzar, Ahafuerus, Darius the Alede, Corefh, and 
Darius the Perfian ; Artaxerxes alfo is^mentioned in Neheiniah. 
Ahafuerus has been the fubje<rt of etymological invefli - 

gatiou 
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by finifter means to get poileilion of thie, not dar- 
ing openly to t ake it ; but; his fon Xerxes after- 
vvards leized h, pouing the prieft to death who en- 
deavoured to prevent its removal, TJie temple^ 
befit] o, iliok ornaments wliich I have delcribed^ 
conteo o many offerings of individuals. 


Cl.XXXIV. Among the various fovereigns of 
to bylon, who contributed to the ftrength of its 
v/aiis, and the dccoratioii of its temples, and of 
whom 1 fliail make mention when I treat of the 
Adyrians, theie were two females, the former of 
thefe was named Semiramis who preceded the 
other by an interval of live geneivations. This 

gallon. Sir [fiiac Newton^ by inadvertency, makes him In one 
place to be Cyaxares, In another Xerxes. Archbidiop Ufher 
fupporcs him to be Darius Hyllafpei; Scaliger, Xerxes; Jofe** 
phus, tlic Septuagint, and Dr. Hyde, Artaxerxes Longimanus* 

— •Richa)’(ljo?i. 

may be worth wliile to obferve the dil^ 
Tcrent opinions of authors about the time when Semiramis is 
rnppored to have lived. 

Yc,irc, 


According- to SyncelluG, ilie lived before Chrill - 7.177 

Petavius makes the term 2060 

Helvlcus - - “ - ----- 2748 

Eufebius - *9^+ 

Mr. Jackfon - - - “ *9^4 

Archbifiiop Uilicr - - - - - - -1215 

Philo Biblius, from Sanchoniathon, about - - 1200 

Herodotus about - - - - - - - 713 


W’hat credit can be given to the hiftory of a perfon, the time 
of whofe life cannot be afeertained within 1535 years 

Bryant 9 

N 4 
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queen raifed certain mounds, which are indccil 
adneirable works ; till then the wliolc plain was 
fubie£l; to violent inundations from the river, 

J 

CI.XXXV. The other queen v/as called 
tocris ; ilic being a woman of fuperior iinderftand- 
ing, not only left many permanent works, wl\ic!> 

1 .(hall hereafter deicribe, but alfo having oblcrvcd 
the encreafing power and reftlefs fpirit of the 
Medes, and that Nineveh, witli other cities, had 
fallen a prey to their ambition, put her domitiioiis 
in the ftrongeft ppfture of defence. To efFedl this, 
.file ilink a number of canals above Babylon, which 
by their difpofttion rendered the F.uphrates, which 
before flowed to the fea in an aimoft even line, ib 
complicated by its windings, that in its paffage 
CO Babylon it arrives three times at Ardericca, an 
Aflyrian village : and to this hour they who wifti 
to go from the fea up the Euphrates to Babylon, 
are compelled to touch at Ardericca three times 
on three different days. , The banks alfo, which 
Ihc railed to reftrain the river on each fide, are: 
really wonderful, from their enormous height and 
fubftance. At a confiderable diftance above Ba-- 
bylon, turning afide a litde from the ftream, flie 
ordered an iminenfe lake to be dug, finking it till 
they came to the water : its circumference was 
no lefs than four huhdrecl and twenty fuilongs. 
The earth of this was applied, to the cmbankmcnis 
of the river; and the ftdes of the trench or lake 
were ftrengthened and lined With ftones, brought 
riiither for that purpolcH She had in view by 

theic 
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thefe works, firft of all to break the violence of 
die current by the number of circumflexions, and 
alfo to render the navigation to Babylon as diffi- 
cult and tedious as poffible. Thefe things were 
done in that part of her dominions which was 
inotl accefhble to the Medcf^ ; and with the farther 
view of keeping them in ignorance of her affairs^ 
by giv'ing them no commercial encouragement. 

CLXXXVI. Having rendered both of theie 
woj'ks flrong and fecure, ih,e proceeded to execute 
the hdlowing project. The city being divfid.cd by 
the river into two diftineb parts, wlioever wanted 
ro go from one fide to the other was obliged, in 
the time of the former kings, to pafs the water in a 
boat. For this, which was a matter of gencival 
inconvenience, fiie provided this remedy, and die 
irnrnenfe lake which flie had before funk became 
tiie farther means of extending her fame: — Having 
procured a number of large ftoncs, flic changed die 
coiirie of the river, direfting it into the canal pre- 
pared tor its reception. When this was full, the 
natural bed of the river became dry, and the em- 
bankments on each fide, near thofe ll nailer gates 
which led to the water, were lined with bjicks 
hardened by fire, iimilar to tliofe wliicli had been 
iifcd in the conflriadion of the wall. Slie after- 
wards, nearly in die centre of the city, v/irh 
the flones above-mentioned, flrongly compacled 
with iron and with lead, erefted a bridge 3 over 

this 

^’5 /vvgg/’. J —‘Diodorus Siculus reprcfcnts this bridge' as 

live 
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this the inhabitants paffed in tlte day thrie by a 
iquare platform, which was removed in the eve» 
ning to prevent a£ts of mutual depredation. When 
the above canal was thoroughly filled with w'ater, 
and the bridge completely finiihed and adorned, 
the Euphrates was fuficred to return to its original 
bed: thus both the canal and the bridge were con- 
fefiedly of the greateft utility to the public. 

Cl.XXXVII. The above queen was alib cele- 
brated for another inftance of ingenuity : fi:ie cauE 
cd her tomb to be erected over one of the prin- 
cipal 

five furlongs in length ; but as Strabo aiTurcs us tiiat the ICa ■ 
phraics v.eis no more than one furlong wide, Roilin io of 
opinion that the bridge could not be fo long a.. Diodorus de 
feribes it. Although the Euphrates was, generally fpeatoing, m:! 
more tluin one furlong in breadth, at the time of a ftood it. 
was probably more; and, doubilcfs, the length of the hnd'ie v/a- 
proportioned to the e.xtremeil pofiible width of the river. Thi ; 
circumilarice M. Roilin does not feem to have confidered. 'I'he 
Manfanares, which vvafnes one of the eVrcinitics of Mach id, v- 
but a fmall ftreani : but as, in the time of u fiood, it fpread c 
itfelf over the neighbouring fields, Philip the Second built a 
bridge eleven hundred feet long. 'Phe bridge of Sernirarni.., 
its length alone excepted, mu ft have been ver y inferior to thele 
of ours. It confifted only of large maffes of Hone, piled upon 
each other at regular diftances, without arches ; they were 
made to communicate by pieces of wood thrown over each 
pile.-— Ln.>'c/?er, 

Her /ij.Wx ]— Nitocri.s, in this mllance, dev,iated from the 
cudoms of her country. The Aflyrians, to preferve the bodies 
of their dead the longer from putrefa<^lion, covered them with 
looney *, the Romans did the fame. As to theic, funeral rites, 
the AlTyrians in ail refpeds imkated the iEgypUans.— Ti. 

It 
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cipal gates of the city, and fo fituated as to be obvi- 
ous to univerfal infpedlion : it was thus infcrihed— 

If any of the fovereigns, my fucceffors, lhall be 
irv extreme want of money, let him open my tomb, 
^nd take what money he may think proper; if his 
iieceffity be not great, let him forbear, the experiment 
will perhaps be dangerous^' The tomb remained 
witliout injury till the time and reign of Darius. 
He was equally offended at the gate’s being ren- 
dered ufelefs, and that the invitation tlius held out 
to become affluent, fliould have been fo long neg- 
lected. The gate, it is to be obferved, was of 
no life, from the general avcrfion to pafs through 
a place over which a dead body was laicL Darius 
opened the tomb ; but inftcad of finding riclies, he 
law only the dead body, with a label of this im - 
port: ^Hf your avarice had not been equally bale 
and infatiable, you would not have intruded on die 
repofe of the dead/’-— Such are the traditions con- 
cerning this queen. 

CI >XXXVIII. Againft her fon Labynitus, who, 
with the name of his father, enjoyed the empire of 
Affyria, Cyrus conduced his army. The great 
king in his warlike expeditions, is provided 

from 

It appears from Plutarch, that the tomb of CCyru^, and of 
many of the princes of the Ea(l, were within the precindls of 
their cities. — Bryant. 

Great king.'] — This was the title by which the Greeks 
always diftinguiflied the nionarchs of Perfia. The emperor of 

Conllantinople is at the prcfeitt day called the grand fignior 

l^archtr^ 

Lofty 
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from home with cattle, and all other necellarics for 
his table. There is alfo carried with him w^ater 
of the river Choafpes"'^^ w’hich flow\s near Sufi, for 
the king drinks of no other ; wherever he goe s he 
is attended by a number of foiir-vdieeled carriages, 
drawn by mules, in which the w^arcr of Choafpes, 
being fird boiled, is difpofed in veiicls of filvcr. 

CI-XXXIX. Cyrus in his march to Babylon ar- 
rived at the river Gyndes, which rifing in the moun - 
tains of Matienc, and palTing through the country of 
the Darneans, lofes itfelf in tlie Tigris : and this, 
after flow’ing by Opis, is finally difcliarged into the 
Red Sea. Whilfl: Cyrus was endeavouring to pals 

this 

l ofty titles have always been, and iiill continue to lx; con- 
ferred upon the Oriental prince >. — I'lius I’aith Cyrus king ol 
Fcrfia, '1 he I.ord God of heaven hath given me all the king- 
doms of tlie earth,- — E^ray i. 2 . 

For I never hurt any that was willing to fc-rve Nabuchodono^ 
for, king of rdl the earth . — 'Judliky xi. i. 

CboaJ'pe^ ] — • 

ddiere Snfa by Choafpehs amber {irearn, 

'1 he drink of none but kings. 

Mil ton s Ea/aJih; lit o^(d< tied y Ilook n,, 

Upon the above paflage of Milt;on, jortin lias tiils remark ; 

I am afraid Mikcn is hc»-c niidakcn. 'Fhat the kings of 
Periia drank no water but tliat of the river Choafpes, is well 
known: that none but kings drank of it, is vvhat 1 believe can- 
not be proved.’* 

Lilian relates, tliat Xerxe,s during his march came to a de- 
ferl place, and was exceedingly thli fty; his attendants with hi i 
baggage were at fome dillance : proclamation w as made, th e. 
ivhoever had any of the water of Choafpes fltould p>rodace it 

for 
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this river> wliich coiilci not be performed without 
boats, one of the white conlecrated horfes boldly 
entering the ftream, in his attempts to crolis it was 
borne away by the rapidity of the current, and 
totally loft. Cyrus, exafperated by the accident, 
made a vow, that he would render this ftream fo 
very infignificant, that women fhould hereafter be 
able to crofs it without lb much as wetiini^ their 
knees. Ide accordingly liilpended his defigns upon 
Babylon, and divided his forces into two parts : he 
then marked out with a line, on each fide the river, 
one Jiundrcd and eighty trenches ; theie wxrre dug 
according to his orders, and to great a number of 
men were employed, that he accomplihicd his pur- 
pole, but he thus wafted tlie who!/; oi ti.at lurn- 
i.neja 

CXC. Cyrus having thus fatisned iiis relent- 
meat with rci'pccl to tlie Gyndcs, ou the approach 

for the ufc of the kirtg. Or.c perfon was foaiid who pofleiled a 
ini.iJl quaiuiry, but it was quite putrid: Xerres, iiowever, dr:i!uC 
It, ;),nd coiilidcicd the p;:; fi?n who Supplied k a ; hi-, pieiid and 
bcnel.u^tCr, .w he road ct-KTvvue have peiiihcd vvhh third,'.— 
‘/i 
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of fpring prepared to march towards Babylon ; th^ 
Babylonians awaited him in arms : as he advanced 
they met and gave him battle, but were defeated, 
and chafed into the town. The inhabitants were 
well acquainted with the reftlefs and ambitious 
temper of Cyrus, and had guarded againft this event, 
by colle6ling provifions and odier ncceffaries luf^ 
ficient for many years fupporr, which induced them 
to regard a fiegc as a matter of but fmall import ' 
ance ; and Cyiais, after much time loft, without 
having made the fmalleft progrels, was reduced to 
great perplcxit}u 


CXCL Vv^hilft in this ft ate of anxiety he adopt- 
ed die Collowing expedient, either from the lug- 
geftions of ottiers, or from the deliberation o£ 
his own iudgrncnc :~He placed one detachment oi, 
his forces where the river firft enters the city, and 
anotlier where it leaves it, direfting them to enter 
the cliannel, and attack the town wlienever a paf 
l:ige could be effected. After this difpofition of 
l\h men, lie withdrew witii the lefs effective of his 
troops to the maiihy ground which we have before 
delcribed. Here he purfiied in every relpedt the 
example of the Babylonian princefs ; he pierced tlic 
bank, and introduced the river into the lake, by 
which means the bed of the Euphrates became liif- 
ficiently lhallow for the object in view. The Per- 
iians in their ftation watched the proper opportuni- 
ty, and when the ftream had fo far retired as not 
to be higher than their thighs, they entered Baby 
Ion without difficulty. If the beficged had either 
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lie^n aware of the defigns of Cyrus^ or had difco- 
\'ered the projcft before its actual accompliihment, 
. they might have efFcfted the total deftruftion of 
rhele troops. They had only to fecure the little gates 
wliicli led to the river, and to have manned the 
embankments on either fide, and they might have 
enclofed the Perfians in a net from which they 
could never have efcaped : as it happened, they 
were taken by furpiizc; and fuch is the extent of 
ihe city, that, as the inhabitants themfelves affirm, 
they who lived in the extremities were made pri- 
foners, before any alarm was communicated to 
t!ie centre of the place. It was a day of feftivity 
among them, and wffiilll the citizens were engaged 
in dance and merriment, Babylon was, for the firft 
time, thus taken, 

CXCII. The following exifts, amongfi many 
other proofs which I fhall hereafter produce, of the 
power and greatnels ot Babylon, Independent of 
thofe fubfidies which are paid month])- to the Per- 
fian monarch, the whole of his doiniriions are ob- 
liged througliout the year to provide fubliftence 
ior him vind for his army. Babylon alone raifes a 
lupply for four months, eight bcang prr.pordoned 
to all the reft of Afia; fo that the rciburccl*?5f this 

' .i'uy alarm — They who were m the 

ctadcl did not know of the capinre of the place vil the breed; 
of day, which h nut at rdl iinpiabable ■ but it exceeds beliei. 
what Aiiflotk airirms, that even on tlue third day it was not 
Known in fomc quarrer,; of the town that Babylon was takcxw — • 
laycircr- 

regign 
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region are confidered as adequate to a third part of 
Afia» The government ailo of this country, which 
the Perfians call a fitrapy, is deemed by much the 
nobleft in the empire When Tritancx'chmes/ 
fon of Artabazus, was appointed to this principa- 
lity by the king, he received every day an artaby 
of filver. The artaby is a Perfian meafure, which 
exceeds the Attic medimnns by about three chxni- 
ces. Befides his horfes for military fervice, this 
province maintained for the fovereign’s ufc a ftiid 
of eight hundred ftallions, and fixtccn tlioufarui 
mares, one horfe being allotted to twenty rnajcs. 
He had moreover fo immenle a numbe]* of Indian 
dogs that four great towns in the vicinity of 
Babylon were exempted from all otlier tax but tlial 
of maintaining them. 

CXCIIL The AITyrians have but little rain, the 
lands, however, are fertilized, and the fruits of tlic 
earth nouriihed by means of the rivxr. Tlvis doe^: 

The dercnpiion of Anyria, fays Mr. Gibbon, is furniibed 
by Herodotus, who ibnjetimes writes for children and IbnietiiiK s 
for philofophers. It is given alfo by Strabo and Am mis 
nus. The moil ufeiul oi the modern travellers are Taverrde!, 
Otter, and Niebulivi yet I mull regret, adds the lullorian, that 
the Arab! of AbulfcJa has never been tranflated. 

Indian — riiefc were very celebrated. The ancients, 
in general, believed tiicm to be produced from a bitch and a 
"hger. The Indians pretend, Hys Pliny, that the birches are 
lined by tigers, and for this reafon when they are at heat ih?y 
confine them in feme part of the forells. 'i'he firit and fecond 
race they deem to lx* remarkably fierce ; they bring up alio the 
third.— LtTrTc/a 
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I'Ot like the /Ege/pdan Nile, enrich the country 
by overflowing its banks, but is diipcrkd by manual 
labour, or by fiydniuHc engines. The Babylonian 
diilrift, like /Egy[vt, is intcrlecSled by a number of 
canals ""T the iargdl of wliich, continued with a 
jbuth call: cciijfc (rorn the Euphrates to that part 
of the Tigri;, where Nineveh iiands, is capable of 
i cceiving veilcls of burden, Oi all countries which 
riave come vhthin !Tiy obiervation, this is far the 
nioft fniltiul in corn. Fruit- trees, iuch as the vinCj 
the olivey and riie lig, they do iiot even etrcivpr to 
eultivare j but the loil is ib nartieulaiiy well ;ubiprcd 
lor corn, that it never produces Ids thafi two iiun- 
(h’cd fold ; in ieaions which are remarkably fivour- 
able, it wiil iometimes ike ro three hundred : t!:ic ear 
d their wheat as well as barley is Iratr digits in flye. 
■fhe imrnenie licight to wliich milla and ichw 
enuni will gi’ow, akhoned I have witnefieJ 

it 

V;v'.f /v-e, cc .] — UT;C F.ur-hratc'j occafionally over- 
Mows its bank;-? ln;i its im.nn;:niv?ns do lun, like thofe of the 
wke, cninmunlcate (keikoc 'CMc ib'.'ams of the kuphratCi; and. 
ihc Wiyns (k; not:, Uhny, leave keiund them the mad 

■vrnch llic ojk; doc- In wdopc- — l.i.nlhr. 

eWaweb. aids of fln'f: artliicia: carah 
core vanotis and ja-poTfeni* : viiev Erved to ddeharge the ia- 
{*• l iiuous 'AWlci'b Iroiii one river Into tiic other, at tiie ieaf ' ' 
ded.r rcrpeCllve inundadoi’s ; rubdividing thciidelvcs intofna k‘r 
-r.d Irnaller braiedic;-:, t'lcy refreiln.-d ti?e dj-y iand and i!jj'pk<,d 
die dcfciciu'v of laka They fa' 'dtared ilie intercomdc of 
pence and coiTion.-rce ; ,and 'as liie dam.s ccj'ikl be fpcediiv broken 
Movvii, titey anned die the Ahyri tTis udt;i tVe means^ 

of oppoiing u fudden dt Utge to the proyrcls of an invading afmv^ 
’’'—(jjf-ijon. 

Vydwaw.] — Of this plant there arc three fpecies ; the 
\'OL.. L O Orientaie^ 
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It rnyfelf^ I know not how to mention. I am 
well aware that they who have not vilked this 
country will deem whatever I may lay on the 
fubjeft a violation of probability. They have no 
oil but what they extraft from the felamum. 'Fhc 
palm is a very common plant in this country, 
and generally fruitful ; this they cultivate like fig- 
trees, and it produces them bread, wine, and honey. 
The procefs "^7 oblerved is this: they faften the 
fruit of that which the Greeks term the male tree 
to the one which produces the date, by this means 
the worm which is contained in the former enter- 


Orientale, the Indicum, and the Tnfeli^^lum : it h the hi ll kind 
which is here meant. It is an annual herbaceous plant; its 
flowers are of a dirty white, and not unlike the fox-glove; it is 
cultivated in the Levant as a pulfe, and indeed in all tJie 
eaftern countries; it has of late years been introduced into Ca- 
rolina, and with fuccefs ; an oil is exprefied from its feed ; it ia 
the feed which is eaten : they arc firfl parched over the f re, 
and then ftewed with other ingredients in water. — 7’. 

'.’.46 fm/m ,] — The learned ICeiapfcr, as a botnnlfl, an 

antiquary, and a traveller, has exhauiled tlie whole fubjeft of 
palm-trees. The dtligcnt natives, adds Mr. Gibbon, celebrated 
either in verfe or profe the three hundred and flxry ufes to 
which the trunk, the branches, the leaves, the juice, and the 
fruit were fkllfully applied. 

The prof fjs .] — Upon this fubjed the learned and induf- 
trious Larcher has exhaufled no lefs than ten pages. I'he an- 
cients whom he cites are Ariflotle, Theophraflus, and Pliny ; 
jhe moderns are Pontedera, and Tournefort, which lafl: he 
quotes at confiderable length. The Amaniitates ILxotica? of 
Krempfer, to which I have before alluded, will fully fatisfy 
whoever vvllhes to be more minutely informed on one of the 
moft curious and interefling fubjede which the fcience of na- 
tUA'al hiflory involves.—?'’. 
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mg the fruit, ripens and prevents it from dropping 
immaturely. The male palms bear iniefts in tlieir 
fruit, in the fame manner as the wild fig-trees* 

CXCIV. Of all that I fiw in tliis country, next 
to Babylon itfdf, what to me appeared the greateft 
ciiriofity, were the boats. I'hele which are ufed by 
thofe who come to the city are of a circular form, 
and made of Ikins. They are conftrufted in Ar- 
menia, in the parts above Alfyria, where the fidcs 
of the VC dels being formed of willow are covered 

cxtej'nally with ikins, and having no diftinftion of 
head or Hern, are modelled into the fhape of a 
ihield. Lining the bottoms of thefe boats with reeds, 
they take on board their merchandize, and thus 
commit themfelves to the dream. The principal 
article of their commerce is palm wine, which they 
carry in cafles. The boats have two oars, one man 

Formed of<^viUonvt — 

The bending willow into barks they twine. 

Then line the work with /kins of llaughtcr’d kine ; 

Such are the floats Venetian fifliers know. 

Where in dull marflics Hands the fettling Po: 

On fuch to neighbouring Gaul, alUirM by gaiup 
The bolder Britons crofs the rwelling main, 
lake thefe, when fruitful Egypt lies afloat. 

The Memphian artift builds his reedy boat. 

Ro^Fs Luc an ^ 

The navigation of the Euphrates never afeended above Ba« 

I have been informed, that a kind of canoe made in a fimilar 
form, and precifely of the fame materials, is now in ufe in Mon- 
mouth jhire, and other parts of Wales, and called a corricle. — 

O 2 


to 
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to eiich ; one pulls to hinp tlie otlier puflies from hiaiy 
T'hdc boats are of very ditit'rent dimenfions j fomc 
of them are fb large as to bear freiglits to the value 
oi five t!iOui;ind talents: the imaller of them lias one 
als on boards larger, IcvcaaL On tlieir arrival 
at Babtsion, they diljvijc of all tlreir cargo, idling 
the ribs of tlicir boats, the niatring, and every tiling 
but die fleins whicli cover tlieiii; thele tl:ey lay upon 
their afies, and with them return to Armenim I'hc 
rapidity of the ftream is too great to render their 
return by water pra(tdcable. 'Fhis is perhaps the 
rcafm which induces them to make their boats of 
ikiri, rather dian oi: wood. On their return v/irii 
their affes to Armenia, tliey make other veireis in 
the manner we have before deicribed. 

CXCV. Their clothing is of tliis kind, ; they 
have two veils, one of linen which falls to tlie feet, 
another over this which is made of wool; a white 
iafii covers die whole. The liflrioii of tlidr iliocs 

of tA'ch’ Jhc^s."] — The Boeotian ihoer were riadc et 
wood, and came up part of the leg. The drtdles for the lect ar.d 
legs ainongit (Greeks and Romans were near] y the larac ; they 
had both hioes and hindal:', the former covered the v;hole foot, 
the laif conhited of one or of more foal,'::, and were fhikaned 
wltk thongs above ihcfoot. In the iinip,licity of priniiilve mail- 
iiers,. the. feet were only protected by raw hides> it is faid in 
Dion Cafiius, that Julius Caifar gave offence at Rome, by wear- 
ing high-lu clod ihoes of a red colour. 'Fhe .{lioes of the Roman 
fenatorswerc diiliriginlhed by acrefeent. A particular form of 
fhoe or undal was -appropriated to the army; and a defciipdon 

thirty different kiuds, as ufed by the Romans and fudi na- 
tions as they deemed barbarous^ may be found in Montfair- 
. «on.— ki 
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j; 5 L‘Culiar to thcmfeivc^, though fomewliat rcfcn'i- 
!;Iing thole worn hy th< - I'iicbans. Their hair they 
ovear long., and covered with a turban^ and are hiviah 
*n their idc of pcrhnaacs "'h Irarh pcrloii has a had 
ring, a.?id a caiie, or walking- iHch;, upon the top of 
ed'.’ah is caived an apple '''k a eore, a hl}p ;in eagle, 
or iornc figure or other: lor tv) have a Hide Vvdthout 
a device, is unlawful. 

CXCVL In my ddhdodon of ihvir laws, I have 
to mention oiry tlic wifdoni of v/hich 1 mull: ad-<< 
vuiiC; and which, iTT am not nhiiniwrmed, tl\e Fnc- 
il. who are of lilyvian origiig u-e aic). In cadi of 

— ll criii-iOt bj ri nautCT of hnn.llci'l; bn- 
j,,)i iSiiKO, to know ik.: L.;l-} k')i;:ao ■; wore t-'cir Ir^'r 

is It, or flsybrcb it to iiogular, tlou in 

tsiy inibuiCv* Suvax) fonreby CGntrsdb'ts Horodo:eo akhoinui ia 

cav,::"^ lu* b:irciy copbv; 

,/V,yb'.vvr. ] — ti'r.o ua* c.f 'ironoiiicr in the iwul: mny bo 
Svivu h'vOii I’lo rowotjil saiiquity; tliov arc nt tiie yreivntpri'iod 
. ! rv/ ’iLicr:], iu)t any uoon evv". y : c.'ipivu.s nnd ra'-sn e occ;i/ioa, 
V ;i'; V/i\c aaloivi.il ir.ilruiuora o>t' private hofpiuirr.y ar.d baend- 
OiiWir;: iJu aad pvrfione,’* kiys Solooion, “ rejoice dio 
r.a. ’ /.r ilu,’ pn k'i'iV. '.lay, to k'ia'.ia.lc tliv'ir Viitlr rcke- 

V, ii , :-, :M:d ti) fi. inn L'o'ni 5 wtrod, is :ei .le .ibacnbibie 

C'W' V bi;.;' clvde oi' cverv vlik in j’.ariern coreVrev'c At 
r.e or tke -pia.k ot cciitwy ilicy w.rn ceoiioc i’ed as a 

y.-C' r evatrava-:; :os- end LWaitial iu.anry ; t.'rc y have ol 

b..ic vcvar.K Licen covaiijsriilv beccrewp- raore nod riere icovdiiar, 
ah t::ey have at ]en;-r:. c-.ubJ to be ::ny difbnWlon of c!cyo.ncc, 

Jn ggA;.]— ‘.Vhat, io cevnoton with Littlebary and Lar- 
civ;r, I have tiajdialcd a;n’'!a, ;\ir. ]*;■}’. art nrw'vrltaiKis to he a 
pomegranate, wlhch. he i:ivr, v/as reorn b)' tre ancient lArfiaiw 
'01 ihcir waibinn -dicks and iceptres, ca account of its bwnv a 
Vu^ed c:i)b!ein.—-7d 

O 3 tlicir 
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their feveral diftrifts this cuftom was every year 
obferved; fuch of their virgins as were nnarriageablc 
were at an appointed time and place affembled to- 
gether. Here the men allb came, and fome public 
officer fold by auftion the young women one by 
one, beginning with the moft beautiful. When flic 
was dilpofed of, and as may be fuppofed for a con- 
fiderable fum, he proceeded to fell the one who was 
next in beauty, taking it for granted that each man 
married the maid he j)archafed. The more affluent 
of the Babylonian youths contended with much ar- 
dour and emulation to obtain ^he moft beautiful ; 
thofe of the common people who were deft tons of 
marrying, as if they had but little occafion for per- 
fonal accomplifhmcnts, were content to receive the 

"5^ iiolii hy aui'iion ?^ — Herodotus here omits one circumilancc 
of confequcnce, in riiy opinion, to prove that this ceremony was 
concluded with decency. It paffed under tlie infpedion of the 
magiftrates ; and tlic tribunal whofe office it was to take cogni- 
sance of the crinte of adultery, fupcrintcnckd tl\e marriage of 
the young women, 'khree men, rcrpcdablc for their virtue, 
and who were at the head of their feveral tribes, conduded tljc 
young women that were naarriageable to the place ol affiembly^ 
and there fold them by the voice of the public CY\cr.—-Lar:hi'r. 

If the cuiloin of difpofing of the young women to the bell 
bidder vv.is pccirliar to the Babylonians, that of purclniling the 
perfon intended for a wife, and of giving the father a fum to 
obtain her, was much more general. It was pradifed ainongll 
the Greeks, the Trojans, and their allies, and even amongil the 
"deities. — BefLwgcr, 

Idjree daughters in my court are bred. 

And each well worthy of a royal bed : 

Laodice, and Iphigenia fair. 

And brigiU Cliryfothemis with golden hair. 

Her let him choofe, whom moil his eyes approve ; 

J alk no prefents, no reward for love, — Feme's Iliad, 

more 
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more homely maidens, with a portion annexed to 
them. For the crier, when he had fold the faireit, 
felefted alio the moft ugly, or one that was deform- 
ed ; file alfo was put up to fale, and affigned to 
whoever would take her with the leaft money. This 
money was wJrat the. lale of the bcauLifii] maidens 
produced, who were thus obliged to portion out 
thofe who v/ere deformed, or lefs lovely than them- 
lelves. No man v/as jXTmittcd to provide a match 
lor liis daughter, nor could any one take away the 
woman whom he purchaied, without firft giving fe- 
curity to make her his wife. To this if he did not 
adent, Jiis money was returned him. There were no 
reflrielions with refpeCl: to refidence; thofe of another 
village might alfo become pinrhafers. d'his, although 
the moil wife of all their inilitutions, has not been 
prelervcd to our time. One of their later ordinances 
v/as made to punlfh violence offered to women, and 
to prevent their being carried away to other parts; 
for after the city had been taken, and tlie inhabi- 
tants plundered, tlie lower f)eople were reduced to 
Rich extremities, that they proffitured their daugh- 
ters for hire. 

eXeVIL Tlicy have alfo another inilitution, 
the good tendency of which claims our applaufc. 
Such as arc dileaied among them they carry into 

Difiafed ?^ — We ma/ from hence obferx^e the hril rude com- 
mencement of the fclcnce of medicine. Syrianus is of opinion, 
that this fcicncc originated irmdCgypt, from thofe perfoirs who had 
been difordcred in any part of their bodies writing down tjic 
retncdics from w lilch — Larder, 

^ O 4 i'ony^ 
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fome public fquare : they hav^e no profeiTors of itie-.- 
dicinc, but the pafiengers in general interrogate the 
fick perfon concerning his malady ; tliat if any per-^^ 
fon has either been aitiifted with a fimilar difeafe 
himfelf, or feen its operation on another, he may 
comutunicate the procefs by which his own reco- 
very was efFcflecb or by wliich, in any other in - 
jiance, he knew the difeaie to be removed. "No one 
may pafs by the afilicLcd perlbn in filence, or with- 
out enquiry into the nature of his complaint, 

CXCVIII. Previous to their interment, their dead 
are anointed v/idi honey, and, like die /Cgyptiansj, 
they arc fond of funeral larnentaticns. Whenever a 
man has had communication with Ids wdfc’ 'f, ire fits, 
over a confccratcd veficl, coirtainijig oiii'ning [)cr- 
fiimes ; die woman does tlie firne. In die morning 
both of them go into the bath; till after which appli- 
cation they will neither of them touch any domeuic 
utenfik Idiis ciillom is alfo obferved iii AiiiLia. 

CXCIX. The Babylonians have one cudom in 
the higlicft degree abominable, I'ivt-y womni* 
who is a native of the country is obliged once in her 

Cc?nm!n:icaUon <^v}th his — 1 much approve of the re- 
ply of Theano, wife of Pythagoras. A perlon enquired of lar, 
what time was required for a woman to become pure, after 
having had co pain unicat ion with a man. “ She is pure imme- 
diately,’’ anfvered Theano, if the man be her iudhiind,; but 
•if lie be not her hufbaiid, no time will make iicr fo.” Lar- 
iher-j from Dlcgcms Laertius. 

Ablution after fuch a connection is fanbdfied by the Mahome- 
tan law.— 

X life 
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Itfe to attcad at the tcinplc of Venus, and proftt- 
cure hcrfell: ' to a ftrauger. Such women as am 
of iuDerior ranh do not omit even this opportunity of 
iep-irttinp; dicmicivcs horn their interiors j thele go, 
to the tenijue in iplendid chariots, accompanied by 
a niinierou i tram of domcfl ics, and place thciufdves 
near the entrance. Tins is the j^radice with many; 
whild tlie greater part, crowned with garlands, feat 
themfdves in the vedibulc ; and tliere are always 
aumbers coming and going. l']}e leats have all of 

/t '/re/.cc Z':'rp,y’] — TI\is, ns an liiflorlcni is qnclljon^ 
t,‘.d hy ib/nrs ri.nd by V'^ohuirc in parilculnr ; but it i ; nirntio/'icd by 
Jcrci.Uj.':li, \vl;o livx*;] al ’.noil two centuries bc/ure i lerodotu-Sj and 
!^v Strabo, vvliv') lived long after iiim. See Ibivucli, vi. Ayz, 

The wonten a’fo wivh cords about them fuii^g in the ways, 
bu.r;t bran h;:' i>erfu!nc„ lb.": if any of them, drawn by Ibnae that 
}:):eh:;') bv, lb; Vvitli him, lliC reproacheth her fldiow, tljai hic: 
:a ;o^ not ihoa'Cit as wortiiy as hcrtelfl nor her cord brohem’^ 

I'pen tiic above bilr. ib'} ant remarks, that irdLaJ of women, 
it iboulJ nruhabbr be read \ iryins; and tliat tills cuflom. v'.ns luii- 
verfiily kept up wlicrcver the IVrilan religion prevailc<b Stral>o 
k m.)re p uticwl tr: ‘Txot only,’' lays he, the men and m:;bw 
i rveats prohitate tlwmha ves, but people of the iirll faihion de- 
vote hi the (lime maniicr their own daugliteis. Nor is any body 
;o :di ’hi i.pulous about cohabiting wiih a woij)an vvho has been 

Upon riu’ endont idc’f no comment can be required; Ifeio- 
c 'k.e> cabs it, wha,t in niutl appear to every delicate mind,, in 

tac inr-helt deyree b.be, 

diic p.rOibtmLOii <>i women, confidercd as a religious in.llhu- 
kon, was not ooly praCfilcd at Babylon, but at Heliopolis; at 
' p'itice^ a place beiwivt llehopolis and Bibius ; ac Sicca Vcnc- 
ku, In Africa, and abb in the iHc of Cyprus. It was at A- 
r 'aice tiiat. VenLi.s was fuppofed, according to the author of the 
a.tyinologicurn Magnum, to Ixave hril: received the embraces of 


thiCrn 
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them a rope or firing annexed to them, by which 
die ftranger may determine his choice. A woman 
having once taken this fituation, is not allowed to 
return home, till feme ftranger throws her a piece 
of money; and leading her to a diftance from the 
temple, enjoys her perfon. It is iifual for the 
man, when he gives the money, to fay, May 
the goddefs Mylitta be aufpicious to thee !” My- 
litta being the Aflyrian name of Venus. The money 
given is applied to facred iifes, and mull not be 
refufed, however fmall it may be. The woman, not 
fuifered to make any diftindlion, is obliged to ac- 
company whoever offers her money. She after- 
wards makes fome conciliatory oblation to the god- 
defs, and returns to her houfe, never afterwards to 
be obtained on fimilar, or on any terms. Such as 
are eminent for their elegance and beauty do not 
continue long, but thofe who are of lefs engaging 
appearance, have fometimes been known to remain 
from three to four years, unable to accomplifli the 
terms of the law. It is to be remarked, that the 
inhabitants of Cyprus have a fimilar obfervance, 

CC, In addition to the foregoing account of Ba- 
bylonian manners, we may obferve, that there are 
three tribes of this people wliofe only food is fiflc 
They prepare it thus; having dried it in the fun, 
they beat it very fmall in a mortar, and afterwards 
fift it through a piece of fine cloth, they then form 
it into cakes, or bake it as bread. 

CCI. After his conqueft of this people, Cyrus 

extended 
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extended his ^ambitious views to the Maflagetae, a 
great and powerful nation, whofe territories extend 
beyond the river Araxes, to the extreme parts of 
the Eaft. They are oppofite to the iffedonians, 
and are by fome efteemed a Scythian nation. 

CCII. Concerning the magnitude of the Araxes, 
there are various reprefentations; fome pronouncing 
it lefs, others greater, than the Danube., There 
are many Iflands fcattered up and down in it, fome 
of which are nearly equal to Lefbos in extent. The 
people who inhabit thefe fubfift during the fummer 
on I'uch roots as tlicy dig out of the earth, prelerv- 
ing for their winter’s provifion the ripe produce of 
their fruit trees. They have amongft them a tree 
whofe fruit has a moll fingular property. AflTem- 
bled round a fire, which they make for this purpofe, 
they throw into the midft of it the above fruit, and 
the fame inebriation is communicated to them from 
the fmell, as the Greeks experience from cxcefs of 
wine. As they become more exhilarated, they tltrow 
on a greater quantity of fruit, and are at length fo 
far tranfported as to leap up, dance, and fing. — This 
is what I have heard of the cuftoms of this people. 
The Araxes, like the Gyndes, which Cyrus divided 
into three hundred and fixty rivulets, rifes among 
the Matienian hills. It feparates itiHf into forty 
pioiiths all of which, except one, lofe themfelves 

in 


t.s7 7noiiths Herodotus fays of the Araxes, is ia 

a great meaiurc true of the Volga, which empties itfelf into the 

Cafpiaa 
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in bogs and marflics, among which *a people nr^ 
laid to dwell, v/ho feed upon raw fifli, and clotlie 
themfelves with the Ikins of fca-calves. The larger 
Jdream of the Araxes continues its even courfe to tho 
Cafpian. 

CCIII. The Caspian is an ocean by itielf, and 
communicates with no other. T!ic fea frequented by 
tlve Greeks, the Red Sea, and that beyond the Pil- 
lars, cadlcd the Atlantic, are all one ocean. The 
Calpian forms one iinconneftcd ica : a IwitLoared 
boat would in iifteen days mealiirc its length, its 
extreme brc:rotii in eight. It is bounde:i on the 
weft by mount Cancafus, the largefi and perhaps 
the higheft mountain in tlie world. Caucalus is 
inhabited by various nations ’g many cn' uhiorn are 
laid to lubfift on what the foil lpontanv:oui]y pro- 
duces. I'hey iiave trees whole leaves podeis a moll 
ftngular property : they beat tl\ern to powder, and 
then flcep tiicH! in water ; this f)nrts a dye 
with which they paint on their gannentr figures of 
animals. The impredion is ji> very Ibong, that it 

COiipPn by a nurnbar of chaoac!;^, hi v/hich ;a:oir conf acrrihle 
iibnds are icatiercd. Bet tlas nv^-r doer aor, oar indeed can 
it come from the Matlcnian mountain^. — 

f'a.-Gus — Of tlicie the principal were the Cel- 

chlans, cf the cxceiient produce and circumifanccs of whole 
cointtry a ininitte and entertaining account is given by Strabo. 

F6rms a ab’.j — By the diicovery of ccchincel, we far for- 
pai'i the colours of anuqijuy. Their royal ]^urp]c iiad a ilrony 
Ifneib and a dark cad, as dcci> as bull’s blood.**— 


cannot * 
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ciiniot be waflicd out ; it appears to be interwoven 
in the cloth, and wears as long as the garment. The 
lexes communicate prorniicuoufiy, and in public,*- 
like the brutes, 

CCIV, Caucafijs tenTiinates that paj t of the Cai-^ 
pian which extends to the weft: it is bounded on 
the caft bj a plain of prodigious extent, a confider-^ 
able part of winch forms the country of tlie Malla-- 
getre, againft whom Cyi'us meditated an attack. 
He was invited and urued, by many ftrong incen- 
tives. Wlren he confidered the peculiar circum- 
llances of his birth, he l;’elieved Iiimft lf more tiiaii 
human, lie rcnected aho on the profixylty of his 
arms, and that wherever he Jiad extended his incur- 
fions, he had been followed by iucccis and victory. 

CCV. The Mafagetae were then pwvcrned [)y a 
queen, Hjc was a widow, and hei* name Tomyris, 
Cyrus fent ambaftadors to her with overtures of 
marriage ; the queen, Concluding that his real ob~ 
jeft was the poirefiion, not of her perfon, but her 
kingdom, forbad his approach. Cyrus, on finding 
thele mcafiires ineftectLual, advanced to the Araxes, 
openly dilcovering his lioftile defigns upon the biaC 
iagettc. He accordingly threw a bridge of boats 
over the river for the palfage of his forces, whic/t 
he alfo fortified wdth turrets. 


CCVI. Whilft lie was engaged in tins difficult 
undertaking, Tornyris fent by her arnbaffadors this 
melTage : Sovereign of the Modes, unceitain as 

you 
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you muft be of the event, we advift you to defift 
j&oiTi your preferit purpofe. Be fatisfied with the 
dominion of your own kingdom, and fufFer us to 
retain what is certainly our own. You will not, 
however, liften to this falutary counfel, loving any 
thing rather than peace : If, then, you are really 
impatient to encounter the MafTagetae, give up your 
prefent labour of conllrufting a bridge, we will re- 
tire three days march into our country, and you 
fliali pafs over at your leifure ; or, if you had ratlier 
receive us in your own territories, do you as much 
for us/’ On hearing this, Cyrus called a council of 
his principal officers, and, laying the matter before 
them, defired their advice how to a6l. I'hey were 
tmanimoufly of opinion, that he Ihoiild retire, and 
expeft Tomyrio in his own dominions. 

CCVII. Croefus the Lydian, who affifted at the 
meeting, was of a different fentiment, which he de- 
fended in this manner : 1 have before remarked, 

O king ! that fince Providence has rendered me 
your captive, it becomes me to exert all my ablli- 
itics in obviating whatever menaces you with mif- 
fortune. I have been inltruded in the fevere but 
ufeful fchool of adverfity. If you were immortal 
yourfelf, and commanded an army of immortals, 
my advice might be juftly thought impeitinent ; 
but if you confefs yourfelf a human leader, of forces 
that are human, it becomes you to remember that 
fublunary events have a circular motion, and that 
their revolution does not permit the fame man aP 
ways tx) be fortunate. Upon this prefent fubjeft of 

debate 
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debate I diflent from the majority. If you await 
the enemy in your own dominions, a defeat may 
chance to lofe you all your empire ; the viftorious 
MalTaget^e, inftead of retreating to their own, will 
make farther inroad into your territories. If you 
ihall conquer, you will dill be a lofer by that in- 
terval of time and place which miift be neceffarily 
employed in the purfuit. I will fuppofe that, after 
victory, you will inftantly advance into the domi- 
nions of Tomyris ; yet can Cyrus the fon of Cam- 
by fes, without difgrace and infamy, retire one foot of 
ground from a female adverfary ? I would therefore 
recommend, that having pafled over with our army, 
we proceed on our march till we meet the enemy ; 
then let us contend for victory and lionour. I have 
been informed the Maffagetie lead a life of the 
meanefl poverty, ignorant of Perfian fare, of Per- 
fian delicacies. Let thefe therefore be left behind in 
our camp : let tliere be abundance of food prepared, 
coftly viands, and flowing goblets of wine. With 
thefe let us leave the lefs efleeSlive of the troops, 
and with the reft again retire towards the river. If 
I err not, the foe will be allured by the fight of our 
luxurious prepr.rations, and afford us a noble occa- 
lion of viftory and glory/’ 

CCVIII. The refult of the debate was, that Cy- 
rus preferred the fendments of Creefus ; he therefore 
returned for anfwer to Tomyris, that he would ad- 
vance the fpace into her dominions which ihe had 
propofed. She was faithful to her engagement, and 
retired accordingly : Cyrus tlien formally delegated 

his 
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Iiis auihority to his ion Cambyfes ; and above aft 
recommended Croeiiis to his care, as one whoni^ 
if the proje<idcd expedition flrouid fdd, it would bt* 
his interell to diflinguifli by every iioflible mark of 
feverence and honour. He then diliniffed them in- 
to Perfia, and paiied the river with his forces. 

CCIX. As foon as he had advanced beyond the 
Araxes into the land of the Maffigetit', he faw in 
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matter in his mind : as it appeared to liivn of Icrions 
importance, he lent for Ilydlaipcs to his prelence, 
and, difmiffing his attendants, TlyftaipesA faid 
t!ie king, I wjll explain to you nsy real'ons, why 
1 am fatisfied beymnd all difpuie that your fon is 
liow engaged in feditious defigns again ft me and my' 
authorltyx The gods, whole favour I enjoy, difcloic 
to me all thoih events which, menace my fccurityn 
In the night juft pafted, I beheld your eldeft fon 
havipg wings upon his fhoiilders, one of which 
orcTiliadowed Afra, the other Europe ^ from which 

Hh /dh Cambjfes .'] — When the Pcrfian kings wQiit on any 
expctUcion, it v/as cuftojiiary with them to name their iuccelloin 
ill order to prevent the confufion unavoidably arifing from their 
dying Vvitheut having done this, — Larchcr. 

I draw 
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I draw certain conciuiions that he is engaged in; 
afe of treachery ag^nft me. Do you therefore re- 
turn inftantly to Pcriia ; and take care, chat when 
I return victorious from my prelent expedition, 
your fon may give me a fatisfaetory explanation of 
his conduct^' ^ ' 

CCX. The ftrong apprehenfion of the treachery 
of Darius induced Cyrus thus to addrefs the father ; 
but the vifion in rcaiiry imp<ated that the death of 
Cyrus was at hand, iuid that Danus fliould fucceed 
to his powcac Far be it. Oh king ! liiid HyF 
tafpes in reply, “ from any man of Perfian origin 
to form confpiracies againft his fovereign : if fuch 
there be, let immediate death be his portion. You 
have j'aifed the Perfians from llavery to freedom ; 
from fubjedhs, you have made them mafters : if a 
vifion has informed you that my fon defigns any 
thing again!!: you, to you and to yourdifpofal I foall 
deliver him/' l lyllaipes, after this interview, p)afied 
the Araxes on his return to Perfia, fully intending 
to watch over his fon, and deliver him to Cyrus. 

CCXL Cyrus, advancing a day's march from 
the Araxes, followed, in all relpeflcs, the counfel of 
Croefus ; and leaving behind him the troops upon 
which lie had lefs dependence, he returned with his 
choicell: men towards the Araxes. A detachment 
of about the tin i d part of the ai’my of the Maffiigetx 
attacked the Perfians whom Cy us had left, and, 
after a feeble conflict, put them to the fword. Wlien 
Vot. I. P the 
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liie flaughtcr ccafed, they obfer’S'ed the luxuries which 
had artfully been prepared ; and yielding to the al- 
lurement, they indulged themlelves in feafting and 
wine, till drunkennefs and deep overcame them. In 
this fituation the Perfians attacked them ; leveral 
were flain,, but the greater part wo e made prifon- 
ers, among whom was Spargapiles, their leades-, 
die fon of Tomyris. 

CCXII. As foon as the queen heard of the defeat 
of her forces, and the capture of lier fon, flic dif- 
patched a melfenger to Cyrus with tliele words ; 
“ Cyrus, inladable as you are of blood, be not too 
elate with your recent fuccefs. Wlien you your- 
felf are overcome with wine, what follies do you not 
commit ? By entering ’/our bodies, it rcn.ders your 
language more iiiluking. By this poif )n you have 
conquered my fon, and neither by your prudence 
nor your valour. I venture a fecond time to advii'e 
what it will be certainly your intereft to follow, 
Reltore my Ion to liberty, and, fatisfied with the 
difgrace you Itave put upon a tliird part of the 
Maffagette, depart from thefe realms iinhurt. If 
you will not do this, I fwcar by the Sun, the great 
god of the MalTageta;, that, infatiable as you are 
of blood, I will give you your fill ot it 

CCXIII. 

Fill of thud .] — With thi-i ilorv oF Cyrus that of the Ro- 
man CraiTus nearly correl'nonds. The wealth of Craffus was 
dhly to be equalled b) his avarice. He was taken priioner in ari 
cxpedidon againll the Paichians, Who poured liquehed goid down 

his 
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CCXIII. Thefe words made but little impref^ 
fion upon Cyrus. The fon of Tomyris, when, reco- 
vering from his inebriated fi;ate% he knew the mif- 
fonanie which had befidlen him, intreared Cyiais to 
rckade him from Ids bonds : he^ obtained his liber- 
tVy and immediately deftroyed himicif. 

eeXJ V. Oil the refiilhl of Cyrus to hilen to her 
Coiiiiicifroinyris collcfled all her forces: a battle cn- 
hied, and of all the conniets which ever took place 
amongfl bai-barians, tliis v/as I believe by tar tlie 
moil: obiiiiVitely diiputed. According to foch par- 
ticulars as I iwve been able to coiiefo, the engage- 
ment began by a dmwer of arrows poured on both 
fdes, from an interval of Ibme difomcci wlicn thelc 
were all Ipent, they f>vight with tiieir iwords and 
ipears, and for a long time neither party gained the 
iivnheh: advantage : the Maflagera' wei'C at length 
viitoiious, ti)e greater part of the ],^erfians were 
llaiig Cyrus liimielf alfb fell; and thus terminated 
a reign ol twenty -nine years. When after diligent 
ieareii his l)odv vras found, Tomyris direfled his 
head to l)e tnrorvn into a vedid filled witii human 
blood, and having iniuked and mutilated the dead 
body, exclaimed, “ Survivor and conqueror as I 
am, thou haft ruined my peace by thy fuccefsful 
ftratagem againft my fon ; but I will give thee now, 
as I threatened, thy Fill of blood.’’ — This account 
of the end of Cyrus ieems to me moil confiftenc 

his tliroat, in order, as they faid, thet lie whok thiidl of gold 
could never be ihtished when lie was alive, might be hllcd with 
it wiien dead. — A 
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widi [>r(>babi]it73 although there arc many other 
and diiterent relations 

CCXV, I'he Maffiigete in their cloaths and food 
refcrnblc the Scythians; they fight on horleback and 
on foot; arni are both ways formidable. They have 
ff>car:g arrows, and battle-axes. They make much 
u w bod i of gold and birds. Their ipcars, the points 
of tlieir anows, and their battle-axes, are made of 
brafs ; tlicir helmets, tlieir belts, and their bread- 
plates are ilecorated widi gold. They bind alfo a 
plate of brais on the chcds of their horfes, whofe 
reins, bits, and other harnefs, are plated v/ith 
gold. They life neither iron nor diver, whicli in- 
deed their country doe5' not produce, though it 
abounds v/ith gold and brals. 

CCXVL Concerning their mannci’s wc Iiave to 
obferve, that though each man marries hut one 
wife, die is confidered as common |)ropcrr.y, h’er 
what the Greclcs afiert in g;eneral of the Scydiians, 
is true Ofily of the M'adagetm. Vdhen a man of 
this country dedres to have conimunication with a 
woman, he hangs up his quiver before his waggon, 
and enjoys her without fear of interrupLion. To I'peak 
of the number of years to which tliey live, is impof- 

Dlffcr^'nt rdatiDns,'] — Xenophon makes Cyrus die peace- 
abb'^in his bed; Strabo ir.clincs to this opinion; Lucian makes 
him live beyond the age of an imridred. — Larchcr. 

'Lhc MafiagetLU are by ionie authors confounded with the 
Scythians. Dkidorus Siculus calls "I'omyris queen of the Scy- 
thians .—I 


fible* 
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fible. As fbon as any one becomes infirm through 
age. Ills aircmbleci relations put him to death 
boiling along with the body the iklli of Ihccp 
and otiier animals, upon winch they feail: cflccm- 
ing univcrhiJly this mode of death the happiell. Of 
diole wJio die from any diicaie, they never ear; 
they bury tliem in the earth, and dleem their rate 
a matter to be lamented, becaulc they have nor 
lived to be lacnficed. flfhcy low no gr:iin, but 
entirely liibliil upon cattle, and upon the filn 
which the river Araxes abundantly lupplies ; milk 
ailb conflitiites a part of their diet. I'hey lacrince 
hories to tlie fun, their only deity, tliinking it right 

to 

l\'(f him to ikath.']' — Tli-ltinicii?, h^eaking of ihc tlypcrno- 
vvlio kvtj beyond the Rhipean moauteino, ebierve^n that 
vlicy learn jiUlice, that they do not eat meat, but li'/c entirely 
on fruit. Thofe of ilxty years they carrv out of the town, and 
put to death. 7 ’inueiis fiys. tliat in Sardinia, when a man has 
paffed the ay;e of fe verity years, his fons, in honour of S.iiurn, 
.and with feeming fatisfaellon, beat Ins brains cut with clubs, 
and throw him fi om fome fnglitful precipice. The inhabitants 
of iihis, in the idc of Ceos, oblige thoic who arc pail the age 
of fixty years to drink hemlock, cVc. 

'rhis cnilojii, fo contrary to our manners, will, doubtlefs, ap- 
pear f ibuloiis to thofe who arc no friends to anti<|uity, and 
whofe jiulgmcrns are regulated entirely by modern manners, 
it is prafbfed nevertheleis .at the prefent day in tlie kingdom of 
Aracan : the inhabitants of this country accelerate the death 
oi their friends and relations, when they fee them anlifted by a 
painful old age, or incurable difeafe; it is with them an aiil of 
P I e 'cy.'^-^LarcJjcr. 

Sacrifice herfes 3 — This was a very ancient cuRom : it was 
praclifed in Perfia in the time of Cyrus, and was proiiabl)^ ante- 
rjor to that prince, riorfes were alfo lacriheed to Meprane, 

P 3 
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to offer the Iwifteft of mortal animals^ to the fwifreff 
of immortal beings. 

n.n'J the deities of the rivers, being precipitated into the fca or 
into rivers. 

Sextus pompeius threw into tiie fca horfes and live oxen, m 
lionour of Neptune, whofe fjA he proiciled hirniclf to be* — - 
La r char, 

Placat equo Pcrfis rndils ITyperlona cintflum 
Ne detur ccleri vidViriia tarda deo. — Oic-l/. 
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EUTERPE. 

C H A P. L 

AMBYSES, tl>e fon of Cynis, 
by CalTandanaj daughter of Pha- 
nafpc, fiiccecded his father. The 
wife of Cyrus had died before 
him ; he had lamented her lols 
himfelf with the fineereft grief^ 
all his fubjefts to exhibit public 
marks of forrow Cambyfes thus defeended, con- 
fidercd the lonians and 7Eolians as his flaves by 

’ Pidlic marks cfJorro^v,\--PAmtX\3.% pays the fame tribute of 
relped to the memory of his deceafed wife AleelHs, 

U^iTiv <§'e tyoj 

ri£>9of ywciiKO^ rkcr^B x-oivoda^cci 
Kapa ^vpy^KSi 'hL’k'Kqvc, p.eAay^in/.ot^. 

Euripid, Alcejl, 425 * 

Which is thus rendered by Potter ; 

Through my realms of Theflaly 
I give command, that all, in folemn grief 
For this dear woman, Ihear their locks, and wear 
The folemn garb of mourning, T. 
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right of inheritance: — He imd#took therefore an> 
expedition againfl /Egypt, and affembled an army 
for this purpofe, compofed as well of his other fub- 
je6ts as of. thofe Greeks who acknowledged his 
authority. 


11. Before riie reign of their king Pfammiti^ 
clius % the 7 ?r.gyptians efteemed themlelvcs the moft 
ancient of the liuman race ; but when this prince 
came to the throne he took confiderable pains to 
mveftigate the truth of this matter ; the i efiilt was, 
that they believe the Phrygians more ancient than 
themfelves, and themfelves thati the reft of man- 
kind. Whilft Pfimmitichus was engaged in this 
enquiry, he connived die following as the moft 
effeftual means of removing his perplexity. He 
procured two childi'en jult born, of huinhle paren- 
tage, and gave them to a flieplierd to be brouglit: 
up among his flocks. He was ordered never to 
Ipeak before them ; to place them in a fequeftcred 
hut, and at proper intervals to bring them goats, 
whofe milk they miglit fuck whilft he was attend- 
ing to other employments. His objc6l was to 
know wliat word tliey would firft pronounce arti- 
culately. Hie experiment fucceeded to his wifti ; 
the fliepherd complied with each particular of liis 
dirpdtions, and at the end of two years, on his one 
day#pening the dOor of their apartment, both the 

Before the relgit (f their king Bftir7imitichusJ\ — It is read in- 
diderently Piainmciichus, Pfammulchus, and Pfaramietichus. 

According to Juilin, the Scythians believed themfelves to be 
more ancient than the ^Cgyptians. 

4 children 
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children extended their hands towards hiin, as if in. 
lunphcarion, and pronounced the word Becos h It 
'die! not at firft excite his attentionj but on their re- 
peatiipi^ the ilune expreffion whenever lie appeared, 
he i el ited the cij'ciunllancc to his rnafeer, and at liis 
coninrand brought the clfildren to his prefence* 
Vs hen Pfarnmitichus had heard them repeat this 
llinie , v/ord, he endeavoured to difeover among 
wJrat people it was in ui'c : he found it was the 
Phi’j^gian n.:me for bread h From ibrioudy revolv- 
ing tiii-s incident, the /Egyptians were induced to 
allow the Phrygians to be of greater antiquity than 
tiiemfelves. 

III. Idiat this was really done, I myfclf heard 
at Memphis tiorn the priefts of Vulcan. The 
(ii'ceks, among otlier idle tales, relate, that Piarn- 
rnltichiis gave tlie children to be nurfed by women 
whole tongues were previoully cut out. During rny 
relidence at Memplris, the fame prieils informed 
me of many other curious particulars : but to be 
l)Citcr iatislied Iiow v/e!l the narrative wJiich I 
liave given on their autivority was fupported, I 
made it my bufinefs to vifit Thebes and FIciio- 
polls g die inhabitmits of which latter place are 

deemed 

^ Breos ,^ — Thcfe infant.s, in all probability, pronounced tke 
word bee, the cry of the animals vvhich they imitated, os beiirg 
termination appropriate to the Greelv language. — Larchej\ 
7>n:W.] — Hipponax, fpeaking of the people of Cyprus^ 
ides-Vhis word as fignifying bread. — Larcher, 

^ Heliopolis . — I'lus place was not only celebrated for being 
in a manner the febool of Herodotus ; Plato here dudied philo- 
fophy, and Eudoxus ailronomy. — T. 
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deemed the moft ingenious of all the iEg^ptians, 
Except to fpeciiy the names of their divinities, I 
fhall be unwilling to mention their religious cuf- " 
toms, unlefs rny fubjeft demand itj this being a 
matter concerning which men in general are equally 
well informed. 

IV. In all which they related of human affairs, 
riaey were uniform and confillent with each other : 
tliey agree that tlie /Egyptians firft defined the 
meafure of the year, which they divided into twelve 
parts ; in this they aifirm the ffars to Iiave been 
their guides. I'heirmode of computation is in my 
opinion more ftgacious than that of the Greeks, 
who for the lake of adjufting the feafons accurately 
add every third year an intercpdary month. The 
/Egyptians divide their year into twelve months, 
giving to each moJ7th thirty days : by adding five 
days to every year they have an uniform revolution 
of time. The people of this country firft invented ^ 
the names of tlie twelve gods, and from them the 
Grecians borrowed them k They were the firft alio 

who 

A barbarous Perfian has overthrown her temples, a fanatic 
Arab burnt her books, and one folitary obtlifk overlookiiig her 
ruins, fays to pafl’engers, this once was Heliopolis. — Salary. 

,C ® Firft mvented, — Larcher in a note vindicates the expreirion 
of Jirfl invented, but this was already done to his hands by 
Bentley, in his preface to DiiTertation on Phalaris.— T. 

' ^ Grecians horrc^\:cd thcmd\^Kx. the fame time that Plato 
^nfefles that the Grecian mythology was of foreign original, 
he derives Artemis from a Greek word lignifying integrity; 
pofeidon, from fft, defmen, chains for the feet; Pallas, from 
falkin, to vibrate, &c. — T”, 
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wfio erefled altars, fhrines, and temples ^ and none 
before them ever engraved tlie figures of animals 
on (tone ; the truth of all which tlicy fuihcieady au- 
thenticate. Tlie name of their firil king was Me- 
ries in v/hoie reign the whole of y^igypt, except the 
province of Thebes, was one extended marfh. No 
part of all that diftricl: wliich is now ficuatc beyond 
the lake Mocris, was then to be feen, the diflance 
between which lake and the fca is a journey of 
Jeven days. 

V. The account which they give of their country 
appears juft and reafonable. It miift be obvious 
to the iiftjx'cdion of any one of common fagacity, 
even though he knew it not before, that the part of 
Mgypt to vvhicli the Greeks now fail formerly 
condituted a part of the bed of th.e river which v 
riling may always be obferved of all that tra6l of 
country beyond the lake, to pafs over which would 

If the year had confided of three hundred and 

ii\rv-fivc entire days, the fcafons would bo far from returning re- 
gularly at tlic fame period . After fome ages the winter mouths 
would be Ipund to return in tlie fpriug, and fo of the other lea- 
ions. — 1, archer, 

^ Diodorus Siculus agrcc.s with Herodotus hi makr 

ing Mcnes reign in Aiigypt, immediately after tlae gods and the 
litToe.s. — Larchcr. 

Bed vf the Wxrr.]— 'This fentiment was adopted by all the 
ancients, and a great part of the moderns. If it be true, all 
the country from Mempliis to the lea mull: have been formerly 
a gulph of the Mediterranean, parallel to the Arabian gulpl^ 
The earth mud have been railed up by little and little, from a 
dcpofit of the mud which the waters of the Nile carry with 
them.'— 

employ 
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employ a journey of three days, but this the iEgyp-. 
tians themfelves do not aflert. Of this there 
exifts another proof : if from a vefiel bound to * 
/f'gypt, the lead be thrown at the diftance of a 
day's lading from the Ihore it will come tip at the 

depth 

Da)}^s falling from ihr jhoref'^V ov: fcvcn Or cigl'.t leagues 
-from the land they know by the Ibundirig plummet vf t’ley arc 
ilear eEgypt, as within that dillance it brings up the black ilirny 
mud of the that Icules at the bottoru :>f the lea, whicht i ; 

often of great ule in navigation, the Icvv land of this country 
not being feen afar off. — Pocak, 

1 know not whciher it has ever hc ficrc been I'einarkcd, but it 
fliould leein, from the dcKd* aeuis ofuuxlern travellers, dial tlic 
approach to Alcxarabie in yligypt greatly relembles the ap- 
proach to Madi as in the bay of bengah — 7. 

It appears from Nvuden, that tlic Nile forms every year new 
iilands in its couidc, for the poffejlionof whlcli the petty princes 
;niiabiti;ig tlie banks of the river eagerly contend. — 7’. 

The majority of travellers inform us, tliat upon an average 
the water ulually rifes every year to the height of twenty-two 
cubits, in lyca itrofc to twenty-three cubits four indies ; in the 
year preceding it rofc to twenty-two cubits eighteen inches : ac- 
cOnling to thcle tr.wdlers, the favourable heiglu is from iwenty - 
two to twenty -Lhi ce cubits ; according to Herodotus, from fifteen 
to fixtecn. — d‘hc diil'erence is feven. — laircher. 

No addition leems to have been made, during the fpace of five 
hundred yx^irs, to th.e mnuber of cubits taken notice of by Hero- 
dotus. 'X'his we learn, net only from the fixteen children that 
attend die ilatuc of the Nile, but from a medal alfo of IVajan. 
vyhere we lee the hgure of the Ndc, with a boy Handing upon 
it, -who points to the number fixtecn. Fifteen cubits are re- 
corded by the emperior Julian as the height of the NilcN inun- 
dation. Three hundred years afterwards the amount was no 
than fixteen or feventeen ; and at prefont, notwithllanding 
the great acouniulation of foil, when the river rifeth to fixteen 
cuhk^r the ^Egyptians make great rejoicings, and call out, Wafaa, 
Allah ! God has given all they wanted. — Foccck,. 
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(icpth of eleven fathoips covered with mud, plainly 
indicating that it was bx-ought there by the vraten 

' V^I. According to our limitation of /Egypt, 
v/ifich is from the bay of Plintliene to lake Serbo- 
njs, near mount Cafius, tlie whole extent of the 
coaft is fixty fch:uni'h It may not be impropei' 
to remark, that they v/ho have fmaller portions of 
land, meafure them by orgyim, they who have larger 
by ihidia, fuch as have confiderable tradts by para- 
fanges. The fehaanus, whicli is an ^Egyptian mea- 
fure, ufed in tlie nicnfuracion of more extenfive do- 

Tv/enyy -four cubhs is grcntefl height to which tlic Nile 
vU!s e\'cr known to rife. When our countryman Sandys was 
lacrc it rofc to twcmty-tlirce. — A 

C ue following beairn lol dek ription of the time of the Nile’s 
inundation is given by Lucan : 

Wlicnc’or tlic I bio?) {hcd.- iii:> hres around. 

And Cancer burns Sy'nie’s parching ground, 

Udien at the p]-aycr of nations comes the Nile., 

And kindly tcm|)ers up the mo^.ddering Ibil; 

Nor from the plains the covering god retreat;*, 

*1 ill the rude fervour of the f iies abates ; 
d ill PliGcbus into milder autumn fades. 

And Mcroa prejefts her lengtli’ning fhadcs : 

Nor let enquiring fceptics alk the caufe — 

’Tis Jove’s command, and thede are nature’s lawss, 

" N’b/j’ — The Creeks, whofe territories were not 
^Ucnrive, meafured them by (ladia ; the Pcrfiarks, whofe region 
'v.is fUIi greater, uCd parafanges. The Egyptians, whofe 
^O’anrry was more rpacious than Perfia, properly fo called, ap- 
in their nienfuration fchicni. Herodotus, when he ob« 

' that this lak is an ^Egyptian meafure, indireCHy informs 
if the Iladium and parafmgis was not there ufed. — Lurcher, 
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niains>, is equivalent to fixty ftadia, as the para- 
Hinge is to thirty. Agreeably to fuch mode of 
computation, the coaft of A^gypt tov/ards the fea is 
in length three thoufand fix hundred ftadia. 

VII. From hence inland to Heliopolis ^®, the 

country of A^gypt is a Ipaclous plain, which, though 

without water, and on a declivity, is a rich and 

flimy"' foil. The difiance betwixt Heliopolis and 

the fea, is nearly the fame as from the altar of the 
1? 

twelve deities at Athens, to the flirine of Jupiter 
Olympus, at Pifa. Whoever will be at the trouble 
to afeertain this point, will not find the difference to 
exceed fifteen ftadia : the diftance from Pifa to A-* 
thens wants ])recilely Fificeu ftadia of one thoufand 
five hundred, wlvich is the exabt number of ftadia 
betwixt Heliopolis and the fca. 

Vnr. From Heliopolis to the higher parts of 

Heliopolis. — Now called I^.Tntanca. It was probaldy tlje 
On of the'Tcrij)turc;?, anvl, according lo Strabo, celebrated for 
tine worPaip of the fun. 'idicro aie but incoufiuerable rciiiauu 
of this city. — 7 . 

There were in ALgypi two cities of dfis name — T, 

Rich and //dvy^.]-~~'rhc foil of Tdpyrpt, except what It has 
rccci\a'd from the overflowings of the Nile, is naturally faJidVr 
It is full of nitre, or fait, which occaflons nilrous vapoure 
niaking the nights cold and dangerous. It is this and the rich qua- 
lity of the earth, vvhicii is the fediment of the water of tlu: Nlhs 
which makes ^iigypt fo fertile, tiuit fometimes they are obliged 
to temper tlie rich foil by bringing fand to it. — Pocock. 

Aha}’ of the t-Tueh'e deities — This was in the i’vthic pluce 
of Athens. Piiiflratus, fon of Ilippias the tyrant, dedicated it 
to the twelv’e gods when he was archon. — 
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^2|7gypt the country bccomes^^ m naiTOW, and 
is confined on one part by a long chain of Arabia^ , 
rnountains;, which, from the north, ftretch fouth 
and fouth-weft, in a regular inclination to the Red 
Sea. The pyramids of Memphis were built with 
itones drawn from thefe mountains, which from 
hence have a winding direftion towards the places 
we have before deicribed. I have been informed, 
that to travel along this range of hills, from eaft to 
weft, which is the extreme iength of the country, 
will employ a fpace of two months ; tliey add, 
that the eaftern parts abound jn aromatics. On 
that fide of iEgypt which lies towards I.ybia, there 
is another fteep and landy mountain, in v/hich cer- 
tain pyramids have bec'U ere6te<diithcle extend them- 
felves, like thofe Arabian hills wliicli ftretcli to- 
wards the ibuth. TIius the country beyond Helio- 
polis differs exceedingiy from the roll of yEgypt, 

*5 yji oypt.’l — In proportion as it recedes from thq 
Medltcrranen,n, is rc^p.itarly elevated. — Larcber, 

'Mcmphhb\ — If vve give credit to fQ.mc authors, the city of 
Memphis was fituated in tiic pl-ice where at prefent {h'uids the vil- 
I'.igeof Ciize; and I own that this opinion does not want probabi- 
hiy. But if we attend to it careful'y, we Biail find it neceilary to 
firike eft a great deal of the grandeur of that ancient capital of 
yhgypt, cr elfe raife extremely all rbe plains about it. In efTeel, 
Gize does not occupy-the half of the fpace of Old Cairo; and the 
rkdns that extend all around never fail to be deluged at the 
time of the overflowing of the waters of the Mii j. Is it credible 
that they fitculd laave built a city lb great and famous in a place 
Cljea to be underwater the half of the year ? hill Irfs can it be 
imagined, that the ancient authors Ihould have forgotten fg 
P^i’ticular a cii'camiiance. — -AWrC//. 

d he deicription here given by Herodotus is confirmed by 
^•'crden, and by Savary.—vd 

and 
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and may be paffed in a journey of four days. The, 
intermediate fpace betwixt thefe mountains is an 
open plain, in its narroweft part not more in extent 
than two hundreH ftadia, meafuring from the Ara-” 
bian to what is called the L-ybian mountain, from 
whence iEgypt becomes again wider. 

IX. From Heliopolis to Thebes is a voyage of 
about nine days, ora fpace of four thouland eight hun- 
dred and fixty fladia, equivalent to eiglity-onc fchaeni. 
I have before obferved, that the Icngdi of the iligyp- 
tian coaft is tfiree rhoufand fix hundred iladia; fi-om 
the coall to Thebes is fix thoufand one Iiundreti and 

*7 Thebes .'] — According to NorJen, ancient Thebes was pro- 
bably in the place w'here Luxor and Carnac now Ibfnd. A better 
idea of the niag>Hiiconce and e..tent of The!)cs caivaot perhaps 
be given,, than by liic following fnes tianfaued fr.fin Homer; 

Not all proud d1icbc.s’ uinrivall’d walls contain, 

'The world’s great emprcL on tli’ ./I^gypthin plain, 

'I'hat Ipreadf) her conqueils o’er a tlioufand uates. 

And pours ht-T heroes liiroutfii a hundred gates ; 

, I’wo hundred liorfemc!!, and two hundred cars, 
iwoiii eacli wide portal ihuing to the war:. — rope. 

Diodorus Siculus and Strabo boili {uc.ak in iJic mod; exalted 
terms of its opulence ar.d power. iNcver was there a cityf’ 
ohicT\'es the former of thefe writers, ‘^ vvliieh received h) many- 
ofleririgs in fiver, pgdd, ivory, ccdo.Tal ilatues, and obcliihs.” 
There were in panicular four temples greatly admired. Near 
this place flood tlie celebrated vocal iiatue of ?wemnon. Its 
eadcin part only was ca'IdU Dlolpidis, accordmg to hococh. 
'rids writer, witliout citing hN,ni;tnority, remarks, that in the 
opinion of lome writers, Thebesavas the bheba of the fcriptui^es; 
and tint the (.iTccks, having no way of wridug this word, altered 
it £0 i'hebai. 
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twenty ftadiaj from Thebes to Fiephaiitine eight 
hundred and twenty. 

X. The greater part of the country defcribcd 
above, as I was informed by the priells, (.nvi my 
own obfeivation induced me to be of tlie fame 
opinion) has been a gradual acqiiifition to the in- 
habitants. The country above Memphis, between 
tire hills before mentioned, feems formerly to have 
been an aj'mof the fea, and is not unlike t!ie region 
about Ilium, Tcuthrania, Fphefus, and the j.)lain of 
tliC Meander, if we may be allowed to compare 
fmall things witli great. It mult certainly be aU 
lowed that none of the ftreams whicti water the 
above country may in depth or in magnitude com-, 
pare with any one of the Five arms of the Nile. I 
could mention other rivers, wliich, th(>ugh iirfeiaor 
to the Nile, have ])roduced many woiiderful ef- 
fects ; of thefc, tlie river Aehelous is by no means 
the leail confiderablc. d'liis Hows tJtrovigh Acar- 
nania, and, lofing itfeif in tlie fea which waOics 

the 


Elephantine'] — Is now calk'd lUl-Saa;. hi tliis [dace vvasi 
a temple of Cnuphis, aiid a id'oinelcr. — /. 

When Herodotus i'peaks ol ilie leiipth of vcckona 

from the Scbcnnitic mouth. — La>\her. 

Acquijitirm ,] — ddv.s reinatk of tierodotus is coiifrmcd by 
Arrian and hy IMiny' — 7’. 

.Acht'loue.]^'V\\\s river, from its violciice and rapidity, 
anciently called Thsias. Homer caiis it tiiC kiiiy; ofnvers* Its 
prefent name is Afpro i‘otama'; Hercides, fjy eliccking the inun- 
dations this river by mounds, was (aid to have in uken oil’ one 
of his horns; whence the cornucopia.- — 

voL. 1, ce Ti'f 
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the Eciiinades has conne£led one half of tliofe 

iilands with the continents 

XL In Arabia, at no great diflance from ^gypt, 
there is a long but narrow bay, diverging from the 
Red Sea, which 1 fliall more minutely deferibe. 
Its extreme length, f]*om the ftraits where it com- 
mences to where it communicates with the main, 
will employ a bark with oars a voyage of forty" days, 
but its breadth in the wideft parts may be failed ovo* 
in half a day. In this bay the tide dally ebbs and 
flows ; and I conceive that ,/Egypt itfclf was a 
gulph formerly of fimilar appearance, and that, if- 
iliing from the Northern Ocean, it extended itfeif 
tov/ards ^Ethiopia; in the fame manner the Arabiai> 
one fo deferibed, rifing in die fouth, flowed towards 

The Tea and the continent may be confidered as two great 
empires, whofe places are fixed, but which Ibmctimcs dirpiue 
the pofieffion of fome of the fmaller adjacent countries. Some- 
times the fca is compelled to contraft its limits by the mud and 
the funds v^hich the rivers force along with them ; fome times 
thefe limits are extended by the aflion of the waters of the 
ocean.'-^f'eyagt: Ju jt:iine Anacharjis. 

— Thefe iilands, according to the old Greek 
hidor'eins, are lb clofi^ upon tlie coall of Elis, that many of them 
lead been jointd to it by means of the Achelous, winch ilill con- 
tinues to connciil them with the continent, by the rubbifh wliicii 
that river depohts at its mouth, as i have had an opportunhy 
of o/i Homer, 

^ The above note from Wood I have introduced principally 
with the view of refuting his grofs millake. Achelous is a river 
of Acarnauia, and the Echinades clofe to tliat coaft, and difiant 
from Elis a confidcrable fpace. Nodefeent of earth from Ache- 
lous could poiTibfy- join to any thing but the main land; 

whereas Elis Is m the Feloponnefe.— 

Syria i 
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Syria i and that the two were only feparatedi from 
feach other by a fmall neck of land. If the Nile 
fliould by any means have an ilfue into the Arabian 
gnlph, in the courfe of twenty thoufind years it 
might be totally choaked up with earth brought 
there by the pallage of the river. I am of opinion, 
that this might take place even within ten thoiifand 
years : why then might not a gulph ftill greater than 
this be choaked up with mud in the fpace of time 
which has palled before our age, by a ftrcain fo great 
and powerful as the Nile? 

XII. All, thcrefiare, that I heard from the native^ 
concerning /Egypt, was confirmed by my own ob-- 
fervations. I remarked alfo, that this country gains 
upon the region which it joins ; that Ihells “ are 

found 

— ^Tt h very certain that fliells are fotlntl upon tht; 
mountains of yligypt, but. tliis by no means proves the cxiitence 
of the ^Egyptian gulph. Shells alfo are found upon mouijtains 
inuch higher than ihofc of ^'l^gypU in Europe, Afia, and Ame- 
ca. A'his only proves that all tliolc regions have in part been 
covered by the waters of the fea, fome at one lime and fome at 
another^ 1 fay in part, becaule it is CAU-tain, from the obferva* 
don of the moil fkilful naturaliils, that the highcil mountains 
liave not been covered with water, 'rbelc, in the times of fuch 
general inundations, appeared like fo many i (lands. — Larcher-^ 
That the deluge was not univerfal, but to be underwood a!^ 
confined to the inhabitants of Paleiline, wars the opinion of many 
ancient writers, and in particular of jofephus, fee his fecondbook 
againll Appion, where he fpeak.s of Berofus. In confirmation 
of the above opinion of Jofephus, I have fomewhere feen the 
following verfe from Genefis adduced, And the dove came 
in unto him in the evening,- and lo, in her mouth was an olive 

leaf 
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found upon the mountains; and that an acrid mat- 
ter exudes from the ibil, whicli lias proved in- 
jurious even to the pyramids and that the only 

mountain 

leaf pluckt oif.” This, it has been urged, could not poflibly 
be a leaf of an olive-tree which, for To great a length of time 
had been immerfed in water, and probably buried under mud 
and other fubllances. it is more reafoiiable to fuppofe, that it 
was gathered from fome tree in the more elevated parts of 7\fia, to 
which the inundation of Noah had not extended. As to the 
clrcumliance of ihclbs being frequently found on the fumrnits of 
mountains, many natm alills are of opinion that this may have 
been produced by earthquakes, to which caiife alfo the deluge 
has by fomc been, nferihed. Our countryman. Woodward, con- 
fiders this fail of iliells being found on mountains, as an incon- 
tcllible proofed' a deluge; but this opinion is contradicted by Lin- 
n;ni5, in his S) item of Nature, who fays, that no certain marks of 
a deluge are anywhere to be found; his words arc, “ Cataclyfrni 
iinisxa'falis certa rudera cg-o nondum attigi, quoLifque penctra- 
vi.’* In return, we liavc recently been intormed by Sir William 
jones, that in the oldeli mythological books ot bidollan there 
is a defeription of the deluge, nearly correfponding with that of 
tht% fcripturcs. Non nollrum ell tantas componerc kites. —/'i 
Acrid maticr,'] — in every part of Aigypt, on digging, a brack- 
ilk water is found, containing nalrum, marine fait, and a little 
niire. Even when tlic gardens are overllovvcd for the fake of vva- 
teringtlicm, the furfacc of the ground, after the evaporation and 
abforption of tiic water, appears glazed over with fait. — VrAncy. 

Jrjunoiis :q ihc pyramiiisd\ — Mr. Norden informs us, that 
the Hones of the great pyramid on the north fide are rotten; but 
he afiigns for this phenomenon no caufe.-— T. 

'' It appears from experiment, tliat the water of the Nile leaves 
a precipitation of nitre; and all travellers, of all ages, make 
mention of the nitrous quality of the atmrd'phcre. To this 
caule Pocock and Savary agree in imputing thofe difeafes of 
the eyes, fo common and fb fatal in dlvgypt. Eight thoufand 
blind people, according to this latter author, are decently main- 
tained 
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mountain in Egypt which produces land is the 
one fituatc above Memphis. Nci'Jver docs /Egypt 
poffels the fniallcll reiea\blancc to Arabia, on wliich 
it borders, nor to I.ybia and Syiia, forrlic Ica-coall 
of Arabia is poflelEd by Syrians. It Jias a black 
and crumbling loil, compolcd offiicli riiblianccs as 
the river in its courlc brings down from ./Ethiopia. 
I'he foil of Africa we know to be red and fandy; 
and the earth, botli of Arabia and Syria> is ftroiig 
and mixed with clay, 

XIII. The information of the priefts confirmed 
the account wliicJi I have already given of this 
country. In the reign of Mvuris, as foon as the 
river rofe to eight cubits, adl the lands above Mem- 
phis were overdo wed; finee which a period ol about 
n.inc hundred years has elai.>lcd : but at preieut, un- 
led is the river J'ii'es to lixtcxai ’'g or at Icail fifteen 
cubits, its waters do not reach thole laiul.';. 

If the ground (houll continue t:o eleviite itfclf as 
It has hitlierto efbne, by the I'iver’s receding Irom it, 
the /I'igyptians below the lake Mceris, and tiiole who 
inhabit the Delta, will be reduced to the lame pcr>- 
plexity which they thcmi'clves afiirm, menaces the 
(j reeks. Tor as they^ underlland that Greece i.s 
fertilized and refreihed by rain, and nor by rivers 
like their own, they predid: tiiat the iniiabitants, 

tained In the j^reat mofqiie of Grand Cairo. It may (com a tittle 
remarkable, that of this (juahiy and probable cHctl of tiic an,, 
fierodotus flaould make no mention. — V. 

To — Sec rcmaik;i on chapter p.h. — T. 

cy j trudiiig 
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trufting to their iifual i^^pplies, will probably fuf-r 
fer the niifcries of fiinine ; meaning, that as they 
have no refourcc, and only uich water as the clouds 
fupply^ they nuift inevitably perilli if dil'appoiiited 
of rain at the proper feafons* 

XIV, Such being the not unrcalbnable prejudice 
of the vEgy[)tians wi:h refpeft to Greece, let us 
enquire how they themfelves arc drcumflanccd. If, 
as 1 before rernarkech the country below Mernpliis, 
whicli is that where the water lias receded;, ihould 
progrelTively from the fame caiilc com 1 tine to ex- 
tend itlclf, the /Egyptians who inhabit it, niight 
have ftill jufter apprehcnfions of fuflering from fa- 
mine. E"or in that cafe their lands, wliich are 
never fertilized by rain’b could not leceive benefit 

froip 


** Vrohahh — It follows, therefore, that tlie Egyp- 

tians had no knowledge cF ihoie feveii years of famine which 
afllktcd their country daring the adminiilratifn of )ofeph. d'liefe, 
however, were the more remaikable, as occafioiiing an entire 
change in die cotillltution of t!ic Hate, ddie people at firll gave 
their gold and their Hirer to tne prince in exchange for corn; 
they afterwards refigncd to liim their Hocks and their lierdsj 
and ultimately became his flaves. — Larchcr. 

By — Til Upper Egypt tliey have fometimes a little 

jain; and 1 was told that iu eight years it had been known to 
rain but twice very hard for about half an hour . — PococL 

Maillet euct«?s Piiny, as affirming there were no rains in E- 
gypt; he however affirms that he had leen it rain there fevcral 
times. Pitts, an eye-wicnefs, confirms Maillet’s account of the 
rain of Egy pt, afluring us that when he was at Cairo it rained 
to that degree, that having no kennels in the ftreets to carry ofi, 
the water, it was ancle deep, and in fome places half way up the 
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fi om the overflowings of the river. The people who 
poficls tliat diflrift, of all mankind, and even of alt 
the /ligyptians, enjoy tlie fruits of the earth with the 
jmalleft labour. They have no occafion for the pro- 
cels nor the inftruments of agriculture ufiial and ne- 
ceifary in other countries. As foon as the rivex'* 
has fpread itfelf over their lands, and returned to 
its bed, cacli nain fcatters the feed over his ground, 
and waits patiently for the harveft, without any 
ocher care than that of turifing forne fwiiie "" into 

the 

(eg. V/hen the fac red writer therefore fay (Zeeh. xlv. ii) that 
yhgvpt has I'.o rain, he nuift he undcrilood iu a niolllhed fenfe, 
on Scrij?/urc’. 

It rains but feldom in ^'frgypt, tlxc natural caufe of which In 
ihc inland parts, is, I imagine, the dry twfs of the funds, which 
ilo not aftbrd a fuHicient moillurc for forming clouds, and de * 
Icending in rains.-r-Ah/vd-;/. 

Rain is more frequent at Alexandria and Rofetta, than at 
Cairo, and at Cairo tl:an at iMincah, and is almolc a prodigy 
at Djirdha. 

When rain falls in yEgypt, tliere is a general joy amongil the 
people. They alfemble together in the llreets, they fing, arc all 
in. motion, and (houc, Idyi/Arh, T.i Mobarck ! — -Oh God, Oh 
]j ! e (ft ri . — Folmy. 

The earth burr>t up with the violent fervour, never rcfredied 
with rain, which here falls rarely, and then only in the winter. 

— Sandys, 

*S'7av>;e.]— Plutarch, Eudoxus, and Pliny relate the fiime 
laTf Valcnaer does not hefitatc to confider it a fable invented 
by tierodotus ; and the fagacious Welfelmg feems to be of the 
fame opinion, though he has not rejected the cxprclfion. Gale, 
not thinking fwinc adapted to tread down the grain, has fublU- 
rated oxen, bccaufe in Plefychius and Fhavorinus, tlie wordd^jr 
feems to hgnify an ox. They are at preient made ufc of in 
fonte of oDr provinceSi to find out troufhes, with a kind of muz- 

Q.4> ae 
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the fields to tread down the grain. Thefi? are at 
the proper Icafon again let looie to fliake tlie corn 
from the ear, which is then gathered. 

XV. If we follow tlie tradition of the lonians, 
it will appear that all which may be properly deno- 
minated /ligypt is lijnitecrto the Delta. Tliis 
region, froin the watcli-tower ercclcd by Perfeus, 
extends along the coall to the filt-jaits of Peliifium, 
to the length of forty fchmni. Prom tlie coaft 
inland it ftretches to the city of Cercafora where 

•/Jc to prevent their devouring them. My own opinion on this 
jriatter is, tinit Herodotus is niillaken only with r(,'gard to the 
time wlieii they were ndinittcd into the fields. It was probably 
belbre the corn was town, that they miglit cat the roots of the 
liquatic plants, which might prove of iitjury to the grain. — 
Diotion< s S ia'i / u s . 

It has L)een objcHcil, that the Egyptians conlidercd Twine as 
unclean animals, and that therefore probabl) they had not a 
fuflicient iiumber of tiiem for the purpoics here ipecihed. IhAhis 
1 reply, tliat as iliey jaeriliced them at the lime of every full 
.rnoDii to the inooit and to Jlacchus, they had probably a great 
abuiuhiiice of t iu-fe animals, — Ltirchcr. 

I dare allert, by what 1 have I'ccn, that tlicre is fcarce a coun- 
try where the land has greater need of culture, than in Hfgypi. 
1 mull own that In the J)elta, wliich is more frequented and more 
cultivated., the jneeluinical contrivances are more plain and 

fimple than what you will find liighcr up in the country. 

Nord!t:t!* 

1 hey fp. ead out the corn when rcripcd, and an ox draws a 
machiitc about on it, which, together witli the treading of the 
ox, leparates tlic grain from the Ilraw, and cuts the ilraw.— • 

Pocock. 

■''> Concerning the etymology of this place, 

coirfuk Bryant, vol. i. 357,-^71 


the 
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the Nile divides itfelf into two branches^ one of 
which is termed PelufRinij the other Canopus. Of 
» the reft of A^gypt^ they affirm that part of it belongs 
to Lybia, and part to Arabia, wirich if it be true 
vve Iball be obliged to conclude that formerly the 
il'lgyptians had no country at all. d"lie Delta, as 
they allert themfelyes, ancl as I myfclf was con-« 
vinced by obfervation, is fbll liable to he overtlow- 
ed, and was hnirierly covcied wit!\ water Under 
rheie circa imllanccs, theii* cmiofity to examine 
whether they were rlie mod ancient of the human 
race mud ieem {)repoderous, and their experi- 
ment of tile two children to difeover what laaguage 
rlu-y. (liould fird ipeak, wa.s abiurd and unnecdTnry. 
For my own part I am of opinion, that the /fcigyp- 
tians did not commence their origin with the Delta, 
but from the firll exillence of the human race- 
That as their country became more extenfive, foine 
remained in tlieir [inmitivc places of i-eddencc, 
whild others migrated to a lower fiiuation. Hence 
it was tliat Idicbes, comprizing a tracT of land 


Co-T’crcd -wiio •iv/Ci';-.] — Diodorus Siculus is alio of ^piaion 
tliai Kgvpt fonucrly was one t-xtended ica, and that ihn land 
was lorrucd by the mud brought down from /ttliiopia by the 
Nile.— . 7 : 

5* Ancient nf ihc human racch] — Diodorus Siculus informs us, 
that the /tuhiopi.ms con fid or the y]tgy))tiaus as one of their co- 
lonics, at the head of whiclt was Oliris. lie oblerves alfo in 
another place, that the inhabitants of the 7'hcbaid conhder them- . 
fclves as the moll ancient of mankind. d’Ids hiilorian, doubt- 
Icfs, has a view to the traditions of the two people, without giving 
CS ills own opinion,— 


which 
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Wiiich is fix thouland one hundred and twenty 
in circupaference^ went formerly under the name of 
iEgypt. 

XVI . If our opinion concerning ^gypt be true, 
that of the lonians muft certainly be wrong; if on the 
contrary the lonians are right in their conjefture, it 
will not be difficult to prove the G reeks, not excepting 
the lonians, miftaken in their account of the earth; 
of which they affirm that Europe, Afia, and Lybia 
conftitute the proper divifion: but if the Delta be- 
long neither to Afia nor Africa, it makes by itfdf 
neceffiirily a fourth and diftind portion of tlie globe; 
for, according to the above mode of reafoning, the 
Nile cannot completely form the divifion between 
Afia and Africa ; at the extremity of the Delta 
it is feparated into tw^o branches, and tlie country 
lying between, cannot properly belong either to 4 \fiw\ 
gr Africa, 

XVIL Avoiding further comment upon the fen^ 
timents of the lonians, I myfelf am of opinion, tint 
all the tra6t of country inhabited by Aigyptians is 
properly termed A'gypt, as the countries inhabited 
by the Cilicians and Afiyrians are refpeftively de- 
nominated Cilicia and Afiyria. And I muft think 
'that the land of ^Egypt alone conftitutes the natu- 
ral and proper limits of Afia and Africa, If w'C 
adhere to tlie opinion received amongft the Greeks, 
we are to confider the wdiole of dEgypt commenc'- 
ing from the cataraft, and the city Elephantine as 
divided into two parts, with diftind appellationsi 

the 
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the one belonP:ing to Lybia, the other to Afiaj the 
Nile, beginning at the cataraft, flows througli the 
centre of /Egypt, and empties itfelf into the fea. 
As far as the city Cercafora it proceeds in one un- 
divided channel, but it there feparates itfelf into three 
|)ranches ; drat wliich direOls itfelf towards tire 

ealt 

Three. river, wKofe fi)urce hai not yet 
bc' A explored, comes by one fingle channel from eiithiophi iei 
the point of the Delta; arrived here it feparates itfelf into three 
princip:;! branches: of thefe one takes a direction towards the 
eah, and is called the Pelufian channel ; a fecond proceeds north* 
ward, and is called the Scbcnnitic branch ; the tinrd dews to- 
wards the well, and takes the name of the Canopic branch, 
d-iie Scbennitic arm is divided into two others, the Saiiic and 
fhe Mendeuan : the Saitlc is between the belbitine, which is an 
artilicird branch, and the Sebennilic. Tiie Bi; colic alfo is the 
producticd'i of tire inhabitants, and flows betwixt tiio Sebennilic, 
from which it proceed', and the Mcndclian. Thus the feven 
branches of the Nile, from call to well, are the Pclufan, the 
Mendefian, the Bucolic, the Sebennltic, llie Saitlc, ihc; 
and tiie Canopic.--*-Such is the account of Herodotus. — L/erchcr. 

I'hc diftbrent appearances whicli the Kile cxhibii . in itr, ccmi-fc 
is bcautiluily deicribed by Lucan, and is thus not unfkiliuily 
tran dated by Kowe ; 

Who that beholds thee, Nile, thus gently fiow. 

With Icarce a vs rinkle on thy glaflV brow. 

Can guefs thy rage when rocks refill thy force. 

And hurl thee headhmg in thy downward courle ; 
Witen Iporiing cataracls thy torrent pour, 

And nations tremble at the dcaf’ning roar ; 

W' hen tliy proud waves with indignation rife. 

And dadi their foamy fury to the dtics ? 

The Arabian account of the Nile and its different divifions, 
fhay be found in the Biblicthequc Orientale of Herbelot, which 

the 
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caft is called the Pelufian mouth, the Canopic in- 
clines to the weft; the third in one continued line 
meets the point of the Delta, which dividing in two, 
it finally pours itfelf into the fea ; this arm is equally 
celebrated, and not inferior in the deptJi of its 
waters, it is called the Sebennitic n^outh, and tins 
again divides itfelf into two branches ; one is called 
the Saitic, and one the Mcndefian channel ; both 
empty themfelves into the fea. There are two 
other mouths, the Bolbitinian and the Bucolic ; thefa 
are not produced by nature, but by art. 

XVIII. My opinion concerning the extent of 
/Egypt, receives farther confirmation from the 
oracle of Ammon, of which however I had no 
knowledge, till my mind was already fatisfied on 
the fubjeft. The people of Marea and Apis, vvlio 
inhabit the borders of Libya, thinking themfelves 
to be not Egyptians but Libyans, both of them 
difliked the religious ceremonies of the country, 
and that particular reftriftion which did not })er- 
mit them to kill heiftrs tor food : they lent tlacM'c- 
forc with this impi'cftion to Ammon, declaring tliat: 
they had no connexion with the /Egyptians ; tor 
they lived beyond tlse Delta, had their opinions and 
preiudices as diftinct as poflible, and wilhed to 
^ have no reftri6tion in the article of food. The 
deity fignified his difapprobation of their conduit, 
and intimated that every part of that region whicli 

the curious reader will do vvell to compare with the deicription 
given by Herodotus, and that of modern travellers, particularly 
of Pocock, Norden, Volney, and Savary.-— 7'. 

9 


was 
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was watered by the Nile, was ftriftly to be deno- 
iTiinated .d' gypt ; and tliat all who dwelt below 
Elephantine, and drank of this ftream were 
gyptians. 

XIX. In its more cxtenfive inundations, the 
Nile does not overflow the Delta only, but part of 
that territory which is called Libyan, and Ibine- 
times tlie Arabian frontier, and extends about the 
ipace of two days journey on eacli fide, fpeaking on 
an average. Of the nature of this river I could 
obtain no certain information, from the priefts or 
from others. It was neverthelefs my particular 
defire to knov/ why the Nile, beginning at the 
fummer folftice continues gradually to rife for 

the 


Drank of this JlreamD^ — The ancients, fays Strabo, confined 
the appellation of iligypt to the inhabited country watered by 
the Nile, from the environs of Sycne to the fca. 

This river .'] — 'iliat the Nile was confidered by the natives 
as a tutelar deity, appears from the following paffages of d'i- 
hullus and of Statius. 

Nile pater, quanam pofTum te dicerc caufia 
Aut quibus in terrib acculuilfe caput? 

Te jn-opter, millos tellus tua poilulat imbrcc; 

Arida nec pluris funplicat herba Jovi, 

Te canit atque fuum pubes miratur Ofirin 
Barbara, Mcniphitcm plangere doda bovcin. 

A ibidlus. 

See alfo Statius, Tlieb. 4. 

'Cu nunc vends pluvioqiie rogaris 
Pro Jove. T. 

Summer Tlie inundation commences regularly 

about 
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the fpace of an hundred days, after which for the 
Hime Ipace it as gradually recedes, remaining 
throughout the winter, and till the return of the 
fiimmer folftice, in its former low and qiilefcenf 
ftate : but all my inquiries of the inhabitants proved 
inefTeflual, and I was unable to learn why the Nile 
was thus diftinguidied in its properties from other 
ftreams. I was equally unfuccefsfiil in my wiflies 
to be informed why this river alone, wafted no 
breeze from its furface. 

XX. From a defire of gaining a reputation for 
fogacily, this fubjefl has employed the attention uf 
many among the Greeks. Tliere have been three 
different modes of explaining it, two of which 
merit no farther attention tlian barely to be men- 
tioned ; one of them ennrms the incrcafe of the Nile 
to be owing to the Etcfian winds, vchich by blow- 
ing in an oppofite direftion, impede the river’s en- 
trance to the fea. But it has often happened that 
no winds have blown from this quarter, and the 
phasnomcnon of the Nile has Pdll been the fimc« 
It may alfo be remarked, that were this the real 

about the rtiontli of July, or three Weeks after the rains have 
begun to fall in ./Ethiopia. 

The Nile is not the only river which increafes its waters iri 
„the fummer fcafon ; it has this property in common with many 
others, both of y\frica and India. — Larcher, 

Three different woc/tv]—— Diodorus Siculus allows only two 
of thefe hypothefes to be Grecian; the one by Thales, the other 
by Anaxagoras ; the third, concerning the ocean, he makes of 
Egyptian extraclion amongll the pricils.— 


caiiCj 
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Caule, the fame events would happen to ether rivers, 
whofe currents are oppofed to the Etefian winds ”, 
which, indeed, as having a lefs body of waters, and 
a W'eaker current, would be capable of ftill lefs re- 
fiftance : but there are many ftreams, both in Syria 
and Africa, none of which exhibit the lame appear- 
ances with the Nile. 


XXI. The fecond opinion’® is fidli lefs agreea- 
ble to reafon, tiiough more calculated to excite 

Etc/Jafi TEMb/,)-.] — Of thv’le winds the followinf)^ account is 
t;ivcii by Pliny. — i n the liottcJl part of the furnnier the dog-ihir 
riles ,; this i.s ufua'ly rlic /'ii'ccenth day preceding the calends of 
Angud, when the fan enters Leo, About tiglu (.hiys before 
this liar riles, t;ie north-call winds rife, which the Greeks call 
Frodromi {fbre-ruuucrs) : abc/Ot two days aieerwarus thefb 
winds increale in force, and coniiniic for die Ipace ol' ibrty days ; 
thclb.*are called lac Etefian vGnd >. — T, 

The moil LtisfElary explanatinn of tlii^ tunndat ion of the 
Niie is given by ITcock. It inuil: be (uppoLdf^ he obierves, 
‘‘ that the nortli winds arc ilie cauie of its oveidlcvv, v/ldcii begin 
to blow about the latter end of ?v‘]<iy, and drive the c’ouils ibnn- 
ed by the vapours ol the iVledrierrancan fouthwai as far as 
tiie mountains of ./Ethiopia, winch liopping their courfc, they 
condenie and tall down in vicleni rcoas. It is ihat at this 
time not only men from their reaioii, bui: the wild beads by a 
f )i't of inlHnCt, leave rhe ir:ouat;nrn;, 'The wind, wluch ]:> tlie 
wiule of the rile of tiie Nile, driving tlie clouds agalnh hilis^ 
Is alib ipie caufe of it in another l eipecl, a^- it drives in the water 
bom the fea, and keeps back the water.s of the river, in fucli a 
manner as to raife the waiters above."* .For further particulars 
on tills curious fubjeA, fee Pocock.— 7. 

The Jccond (>phuoyiE^X\n^ lecond was the opinion of Eu-t 
thymenes of Marleillcs. According to Diodorus Siculus it was 
ihe prevailing feutiment of t)ic Algyptiau pricUs. — 7, 


X 


wonden 
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v/onder. This affirms, that the Nile has thefe 
qualities, as flowing from the Ocean, which en- 
tirely furrounds the earth. 

XXIT. The third opinion, though more plaufible 
in appearance, is ftill more falfe in reality. It 
(imply intimates, that the body of the Nile is form- 
ed from the dilfolution of fnow, which coming from 
l.ihya through the regions of 7lith;opia, difeharges 
itfelf upon /Itgypt. But Iiow can this river, de- 
feending from a very warm to a much colder cli- 
mate, be pofllbly compofed of melted iiiow ? There 
are many other reafons concurring to fatisfy any 
perfon of good underflanding, that this opinion 
is contrary to fad. I'lre firfl and tlie ftrongefl ar- 
gument may be drawn from the winds, which are 
in tliefe regions invariably hot: it may alfo be 
obferved, that rain and ice are liere entirely un- 
known Now if in five days after a fall of fnow 
It mult necelTarily rain, which is indifputably the 
caie, it follows, that if there were fnow in thole 

Rain and ice arc here entirely /////'wouv/.]-— -Noiinus reports^ in 
the liiilory of his (:nib:iliy, th:it during the period when the Nile 
inundates ./Egypt, there are very violent llorms in the differeni 
parts oiyEthiopia. The atmofphcre is exceedingly cloudy, and 
the rains f:ill in fiich torrent.s as to inundate the country. 

I'he Portuguese iiiillionaries inform us, that from June to 
September there does not pais a day in Abyfiinia without rain, 
and that the Nile receives all the rivers, dreams, and toirents, 
which fall from the mouivtains. — Larcher. 

If in Jlvc days,'] ^HQn)dotv\^ had probably remarked, that 
at PlaUcarnaluis or at Thurium, where he lived, ihow was in 
to ipace of a few days fucceeded by rain.— 

countries. 
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countries, there would certainly be rain. The third 
proof is taken from the colour of the natives, who 
from exceffive heat are univcrfilly black 5 moreover, 
the kites and the fwallows are never known to 
migrate from tills country : the cranes alfo, flying 
from the feverity of a Scythian winter, pafs that 
cold fcafon here. If therefore it fnowed although 
but little in thofe places througli which the Nile 
paflTes, or in thofe where it takes its rife, reafon dc- 
monftrates tliat none of the above-mentioned cir-^ 
ciimftanccs could poflibly happen. 

XXIII. The argument which attributes to the 
ocean thefe phainomena of the Nile, fcems rather 
to partake of flible, than of truth or fenfe. For n';y 
own part, I know no river of tlie name of Oceanus ; 
and am inclined to believe tliat Homer, or Ibine 

A'i>v fr kno-vm to wjgtr'fo.] — The kites and fwallows of thofe 
regions through which the Nile Hows continue there through- 
out the year without injury : dilFerlng in this refpcct from thofe 
of our Climate, it may be reafonably concluded that thofe re- 
gions are of a warm temperature. — Rei/l'o, 

Oav-ir/;.] — Lurcher refers to the clrcumflance of liomer’s 
mentioning the rlfing and felting of the fun in the ocean, as a 
proof of ins excelling Herodotus in the fciencc of geography. 
Wood is of a very difierent opinion : “ Upon further confidcra- 
tion,” fays Mr. Wood, 1 was induced to think that Homer^s 
account of die ocean, upon which fo much of his geographical 
icience is founded, will, if rightly underftood, rather convince us 
♦ i’his ignorance on that head, and that the ocean in his time had 
a very difierent meaning from that which it now conveys ; nor 
am 1 furprized that fo much later Herodotus fliould treat this 
idea of an ocean where the fun rlfes, as a poetical hdion. See 
Wood farther on this fubjecU P- 4^> 5^^ T*. 

Voi,. I. R 
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other pbet of former times, firft invented and afcct-* 
wards introduced it in his compofitions. 


XXIV. But as I have mentioned the preceding 
opinions only to cenfure and confute them, I 
may be expefted perhaps to give my own fend- 
ments on this intricate lubjcft. — It is my opinion 
that the Nile overflows^" in the fummer fcafon, be-' 
caufe in the winter the lun, driven by tlie ftorms 
from his ulual coiirfe, alcends into the higher regions 
of tbiC air above Libya. My renfon may be explained 
without didicukv; for it may be eafiiy liippofed, 
tliat to wliatever region tliis power more nearly 
approacfies, the rivers and llreams of that country 
will be pro]X)ri:ionably dried up and diininiflied. 


XXV. If I were to no juore at length into the 
argument, I Ihould i;iy that the whole is occa- 
fi.oned A'yj the fun’s I'affige through tlie higher 
parts of Lib}^a. For as the air is invariably le- 
rene, and t!ie heat always remnered by cooling 
breezes, the i\m acts there as it does in the iummer 
Lalbn, when his place is in die centre of the hea- 
vens. ddic iolar iuys abiorb tlie aqueous particles, 
wJiich their inlliicncc forcibly elevates into the 

rwo'huv j— exp],.iLnior( of the overflowing of 
Uve Nile in the fuminer, which feemed probable to Herodotus^ 
is not only obfcuie but abfurd. not to fa e fiiHe. This is fug 
Jiciently proved by Ariilides, in his oration on the caules of the 
increafe of the 

. • This hypotlicfu of Herodotus is compleatly refuted by Dio* 
dorus Skulus, Book ii, 19, zo, z^.. — 7 \ 

b jdghcr 
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higher regions, here they are received, feparated, 
iind dilperfed by the winds. And It may be ob- 
Terved, that tlie Ibuth and fouth-weib, which arc the 
moft common winds in this quarter^ are of all others 
mold frccpently attended witli rain : it does not how- 
ever appear to me, that the fun remits all the water 
which lie every year abibrbs from the Nile, Ibrne h 
probably withheld. As winter difappears he re- 
turns to the middle place of the heavens, and again 
by evaporation draws to liim the wat' rs of the 
riv^ers, ail of wkicli arc then found coniiderably en- 
crealed by the rains, and rifing to their extreme 
heights. But in iiimmcr, from the want of rain^ 
and from the attr'icfive power of the llm, they are 
again reduced : but tlie Nile is difiei'cntly circum- 
ifanced, it never has the beneht of rains, whiift it is 
confiantly adted upon by the fun ; a fufHcient rea- 
(bn why it lliould in the winter feafon be pi'ojxjr- 
tionably lower than in furnmer. In winter tlie 
Nile alone is dirninilhcd by the inihacncc of the 
(un, which in ib miner attracls tlie water of the 
rivers indifciirninatCiV ; I impute tlicrelbre to the 
iun tiie remarkable properties of the Nile, 

XXVL To the faine caufe is to be afcrilv'd, as 

]\//e alone, ^ — If ‘lie fun Mttraia:fd rnoirturc frein ite Nile 
during the winter feafon, it would do the fame v/iih rripcit to 
tile oiher river? of Libya, and in like manne r the f 

of their current^. A.<; this is not the farh tiie re?f:)ning of thL 
author fall? to the ground. Hie rivers of Greece are increaLd 
daring tlie winter, rot on account of ihi :r djiiavicc iToni the fun, 
Vut from the frequency of tlie rain?.— Sicuius, 

R a i hippofci, 
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1 fuppofc, the ftate of the air in that country, which 
from the effe£l of the fun is always extremely rare - 
fied, fo that in the higher parts of Africa there pre- 
vails an eternal fummer. If it were poffible to 
produce a change in the feafons, and to place the 
regions of the north in thofe of the fouth, and thofc 
of the iouih in the north, the fun, driven from his 
place by the florins of the north, would doubtlefs 
afied: tlie liigher parts of Europe, as it now docs 
thofe of Libya. It would alfo, I imagine, then aft 
upon the waters of the Iftcr, as it now docs on tliole 
of the Nilcc 


XXVIL That no breeze blows from the fur- 
face of the river, may 1 think be thus accounted 
for: — Where the air is in a vasy warm and rarefied 
ihitCy wind can hardly be expected, this generally 
rifing in places which are cold. Ujion this fub- 
jeft I fliali atrempt no further illuftration, but leave 
it in the fcate in which it has io long remained, 

"^5 Aa [‘rn'ze,'] — All liniiiciiie body of \v:.ter> iVora wlilch no 
breeze is exhaled, naiumliy excites an idea of peililcace and pu- 
tridity, d'lie waters of the Nile, on tiie contrary, arc not only 
wlioleidme but extremely delicious. Maiilet informs us, that 
the vEgyptians arc ib fond of it, tlnit they endeavour to procure 
an ataiftcial thirit in order to drink the more of it. Of this 
acknpvvledged- excellence of the waters of the Nile, Mr. Harmer 
.ivaijs himfclf to explain a pailage in Exodus ; The ^sgyptians 
ihall loath to drink of the water of the river:” — that is, they 
fhall loath to drink of that water of which they were formerly 
fo fond. This may to fomc perhaps appear forced, but it is 
ys^rtainly ingenious. — A 


XXVIII 
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XXVIII. In all my in tercourfe with Egyptians, 
Lybians, and Greeks, I have only met with one 
perfon who pretended to havo any knowledge of 
the fources of the Nile This was the prieft who 
had the care of the facred treafures in the temple of 
Minerva, at Sais. He afTured me, that on this 
fubjedl he poflcfled the moft unqueftionable intelli- 
gence, though his aflertions nes^er obtained my 
ferious confidence- He informed me, that betwixt 
Syene, a city of the Thebais, and Elephantine, 
there were two mountains, refpeclively terminating 
lii an acute fummit : the name of the one was 
Crophi, of the other Mophi. Ele affirmed, that the 
fourccs of the Nile, which were fountains of unfa- 
thomable depth, flowed from the centres ofthefe 
mountains ; that one of thefe ftreams divided 
ffigypt, and directed its courfc to the north ; the 
other in like manner flov/cd towards the foiith, 
througli /Ethiopia. To confirm his afiertion, that 
thofe fprings were unfatliomable, he told me, that 
Pliimmetichus, fovereign of tlie country, had afeer- 
rained it by experiment; he let down a rope of the 
length of feveral thoufand orgyi^e, but could find no 


4*^ Sourct's of the Nile .^ — Much as has been written on the 
fubje^t of the fourccs of the Nile, it is ilill involved in obfeurity 
and darknefs. The world are taught to exped fome illuftrationij 
on this head from the promifed publication of Mr. Bruee, who 
penetrated into the interior parts of Abyflinia ; and much may 
be reafonably hoped from the fpirit and liberality which has in- 
duced feme individuals amongll us to patronize an e;tpedition 
to Africa, of which the inveffigation of the ibuxees of the Nile 
h one avowed obje(fl.-^7i 

R 3 
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bottom. This was the prieft's information, on the? 
truth of which I prefume not to determine. If 
fuch an experiment was really made^ there might per^ 
haps in thefe fprings be certain vortices, accafioned 
by the reverberation of the water from the moun- 
tains, of force iufficlent to buoy up the foundings 
line, and prevent its reaching the bottom, 

XXIX. Any other intelligence than the above I 
was not able to procure, tliough I fo fir carried my 
enquiry, that, with the vievv of making obfervation, 
I proceeded myfelf to Elephantine : of the parts 
which lie beyond that city I can only fpcak from 
the information of others. Beyond Irlephantine 
this country becomes rugged j in advancing uptlie 
ftream it vrili be necelfaiy to hale the veffel on earn, 
fide by a rone, hicli as is iifed for oxen. If tins 
flioiiid give way, the impetuofity of the llieam 
forces the vcfiel violently back again. To this 
])lacc from Elcplnintine is a four days voyage ; and 
here, liice the Meander, the Nile becomes winding, 
and for the Ipacc or twelve Ichwra there Is no 
n)ode of proceeding but that above mentioned. Af- 
terwards you come to a wide and (j)acious plain, 
and meet an ifiand whicli ilands in she centre of the 
river, and is called Ihichoivquo. The higher part 

0>v tht truth gnxMC/ri?\]'---IO‘rodoru.s could not have told us 
niore explicitly that he difbedieved tiie whole of this nanative, 
0i\ tins occiiiioii Strabo ipcak.s coiitcinptuouny of Herodotus, 
as a retailer of fables. But the getyj^rapher had not always fo 
ait cpinioii of him, for he freqaeutly copies him vvithout ac- 
k^wled^ing lU'-^Larchc'r. 
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beyond Elephantine is pofTelTed by the ^chiopians^ 
who allb inhabit half of this ifland, the otlier half be- 
longs to Algyptians. In the vicinity of the ifland is an 
extcnfive lake, near which feme iEthiopian Ihep- 
herds rcfide ; pafling over tills, you again enter into 
a channel of the Nile, v/hich flows into the above 
lake. Beyond this it is neceflary, for the ipace of 
about forty days, to travel on the banks of the river, 
which is here fo impeded with rocks, as to render 
the pafilige in a vcflcl impoflible. At the end of 
thefe forty days the traveller enters a iccond velTel, 
and after a voyage of twelve days wiil arrive at 
Meroe A ^ very confulci able town, and as feme fay 
the capital of dicreibaf/Eihiopia. The inhabitants pay 
divine Iionoiu s to Jupiter and Bacchus only, but 

.'ZvV, Zsa/'— Thi^ is meivdoiicu by Longl- 

nus in terms of .-uliniration. — i. 

The above isalfo imitated by Lneien, in his Eflay on Writing 
True l-Ii(lory.-— Iliivivig pnlFcd thcic iilands^ you will come to n 
great coiuinenn livC. — Lnr.i. rr, 

Ma-oc .'\ — The jehiit fatiicrs, who rc Tided long in that 
country, were of opinion that the fingdoin of CMojam in 
ilnia was tlic ancient Mcroc ; tills i > diiputed by l.udoib and 
poiitlvely denied by ■\a)jIiLis. Father Lobo, in dliculilng this 
ijL'jerl;, enumerates the dihbrent upjnious, ami concludes with 
Tying, that tlie ancients knew fo very little of rfiai part oi 
/Ethiopia, and have fpoken lo varloafy and lo confuirdly about 
Pderoe, that as much may be laid in favour of its being the 
modern kingdom of Gojam, as again fl it.— 7 , 

5 "' Juf ier and Ba:chus\ — Strabo, in defcrlbjng the manners, 
of the .^Ethiopians, makes no mention of cither Jupiter or 
Bacchus. Every thing, there foie, mud have been changed 
from the age of Herodotus to that of Strabo, or thefe two au- 
thors mud have received very dilFcrcnt imprefiions with refped: 
V) the two countries,— E./rrher. 

R 4 thef« 
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thefe they worfhip with the extremeft: veneration. 
At this place is an oracle of Jupiter^ whofe clecla-^ 
rations^, with the moll implicit obedience, they perv. 
mit to regulate all their martial expeditions. 

XXX. Leaving this city at about the fame dif- 
tance as from hence to Elephantine, your bark will 
arrive at the country of the Automoli, who are 
alfo known by the name of Afmach. Tins word, 
tranllated into our language, fignifi.es thofe who 
ftand on the left-hand of the fovereign. This peo- 
ple, to the amount of two hundred and forty thou- 
fand individuals, were formerly ^Egyptian war- 
riors, and migrated to thefe parts of ^Ethiopia on 
the following occafion : In the reign of Pfammeti- 
chus they were by his command ftationed in dif- 
ferent places ; Ibme were appointed for the defence 
of Elephantine againft the iEthiopians, feme at the 
, Pclufian Daphne, others were detached to prevent 
the incurfions of the Arabians and Alfyrians ; and 
to awe Lybia there was a garrifon alfo at Marea ; 
at this prefent period the military ftations are regu- 
lated by the Perfians, as they were under king 
Plammecichus 5 for there are Perfian garrifons now 
ftationed at Elephantine and Daphne. When thefe 
^Egyptians had remained for the fpacc of three years 
in the above fituation, without being relieved, they 
determined by general confent to revolt from Pfam- 
metichus to the Ethiopians 5 on intelligence of 

which 

5 * Revolt from Pfarnmeticbns.'^^T^lo^oms Siculus affigns a very 
reaTon for the revolt of thefe 4^gyptians* ^‘Piammeti- 

^^chus/’. 
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which event they were immediately followed by 
X^fammetichus, who, on his coming up with them, 
folemnly adjured them not to deiert the gods of their 
country, their wives and their children. One of them 
5s laid indecently to have produced the mark of his 
fex, and to have rejdied, that wherever they carried 
that, they Ihould doubtlefs obtain both wives and 
children. On their arrival in ^Ethiopia, the Au- 
tomoli ^ devoted themfelves to tlie fervice of the 
rnonarch, who in recompence for their conduft 
afiigned them a certain diilrid of /Ethiopia pof- 
feifed by a people in rebellion againil liirn, whom 
lie ordered them to expel for that purpofe. After 
t!ie eftabiilhment of the A/gyptians among them, 
the tinfturc which they imbibed of /Egyptian man-* 
ners had a very fenfible effc/t in civilizing tlic 
/Ethiopians. 

XXXI. Thus, without computing that part of 
it which flows through yligypt, tlie courfe of the 
Nile is known to the extent of four months jour- 
ney, partly by land and partly by water; for It 
will be found on experience, that no one can go in 
a lefs time from I/lephantine to die Aiitomoli. It 
is certain that the Nile rifes in the ^ye^l, but beyond 

diLis/’ fays that hiftorian, havinj^ meditated an expedition 
againft Syria, gave the place of honour in his army to ftrangers, 
and difeoveredon all occafions a preference to them, to the pre- 
judice of his natural fubje£ls.’’ A predilcdlion of a fiinilar nature 
Was the caufe of thofc repeated and formidable revolts, which fo 
^hentially diilurbed the repofe of Charles the fifth, on his firil 
accefilon to the Spanifh throne. — V‘. 

* Auto7ndi.'\ — Automoli is Greek, and means deferters, — A 

5 the 
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the AutomoU all is uncertainty, tliis part of tht 
country being, from the exceflive heat, a rude and[ 
uncultivated defer t. 

XXXIL It may not be improper to relate an 
account which I received from certain Cyrenreans : 
On an expedition which they made to the oracle of 
Ammon, they faid they had an opportunity of con^ 
verfing with Etearchus, die fovercign of the couik 
try: among other topics the Nile was mentioned, 
and it was obierved, drat the particulars of its fonree 
were hitiierto entirely unknown ; Etearchus inform- 
ed them, d'tat Ibnie Naharnonians once vifitcd liis 
court i (thele are a people of Africa who inhabit the 
Syrtes, and a tract of land which from thence extends 
towards the eaft) on his making enquiry ol them 
concerning the dclerts ot Alrica, they related the 
folio v/ing incidicnt ; fomc young men, v/ho were 
ions of peribns of diil:ia6lion> had on tlieir coming 
to man’s eftate fignalizcd tlicnifelves by fbme en- 
travarrance of conviucl:. Amoncr other thimes, thev 
deputed by lot live of their comjxinions to explore 
the foli aides of Africa, and to endeavour at extend - 
ing their difeoveries beyond all preceding adventu- 
rers. All that part of L.ybia towards the Northern 
Ocean, from /Eg;ypt to the promontory of Soloeis, 
which termdnatcs the third divifion of the globe, rr 
inhabited by the dhilTcnt nations of the Xyblans, 
that diflricl alone excepted in pofleiTton of the 
Greeks and Phoenicians. The remoter parts of Ly- 
bia beyond the fea-coaft, and the people who inha-* 
bit its borders, are infefted by var ious he^^fts of prey ; 

die 
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iJie country yet more diftant is a parched and im- 
nieafui'ablc defer t. The young men left their com-* 
|)anions, well provided with water and with food> 
and firft proceeded through the region which was 
inhabited; they next came to diat v/hich w'as in-- 
felled by wild beads, leaving which, they di- 
l-ected their courle weltward through tlie defert. 
After a journey of many days, ovej* a barren and 
laiidy foil, they at length difeerned feme trees grow- 
ing in a plain ; thefc they approached, and feeing 
fiuic upon tl'icm, they gathered it. Wliilft they 
were thus ei'n-pioyed, lorne nien of dwariilh na- 
ture came where they were, icized their perions, 
and carricfl them avyay. They were mutually igno- 
rant of each ot]ici'’s LinguagCj but the Nafiamon;- 
ans were concludlcvl over njany marlhy groiinds to 
a city, in wdhch all rjic inhabitants were oi t!ie fame 

D-vjarfp patiireJ] — The pigmies are as old as' Homer. 
Th?y were nor c:oniii)cd to ./Ethiopia, they were bcaleved to 
dioiniudia. Homer thus nienUcsns tiicm : 

So w!\cn inclement winters vex the plain, 

Witli piercing frolls, or chlcl: delcendauc ram, 
wasancr icas the cranes emhadied hy. 

With uoil'c and order tiiroegh tlie jnidvv ny fkv ; 

To pigniy naU')ns wounds and deacn they bnag, 

And all tlic war detcends upon die wliig.~-/hy'e. 

Mention alfo is made of ihcm by Fliny and Strabo. Fom: o- 
aius Mela places them in a certain pctrc vi Aiarbia. ih jovies 
tiys tiiey are found in the extremitirs of ihc northern region 
d'he circumilance of their hollilities with the cranes is ihenticned 
by Oppian, in his lirft booh of Halicutics; by Juvenal, fat. 13; 
by Ovid, Fail, book vL Mr. Gibbon properly enough treats 
tbe whole as a contemptible fable. — A 

dirninruervM 
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dimimitive appearance, and of a black colour. This 
city was walked by a great river, which flowed 
from weft to eaft, and abounded in crocodiles. ! 

XXXIII. Such was the converfation of Etear- 
chus, as related to me; he added, as the Cyrenre-. 
ans farther told me, that the NalTamonians returned 
to their own country, and reported the men whom 
they had met to be all of them magicians. The 
river which ^waflied their city, according to the 
conjecture of Etearchus, which probability confirms* 
was the Nile. The Nile certainly riles in Lybia, 
which it divides; and if it be allowable to draw 
conclufions from things which arc well known, 
concerning thofe, which are uncertain and obfeure, 
it takes a fimilar courfc with the liter This 
river, commencing at the city of Pyrene " b among 
the Celte, flows through the centre of Europe 

Thefe 

The — A defeription of this river cannot poifTibly be 
given better than in the words of Mr. Gibbon. — ‘‘ The European 
provinces of Rome were protefted by the courfe of the Rhine 
and the Danube. The latter of thofe mighty flreams, which 
rifes at the diftance of only thirty miles from the former, flows 
above thirteen hundred miles^ for the mod part to the fouth-eall, 
colleds the tribute of fixty navigable rivers, and is at length, 
through fix mouths, received into the Euxine, which appears 
icarcely equal to fuch an accefllon of waters.** 

54- Tv’m;^.]_Many critics have fuppofed that Elerodotus here 
intended to fpeak of the Pyrenean mountains ; but this opinion 
cannot poflibly be fupported by any plaufible reafoning.— 7". 

Ceiitre of Europe . is not quite true. He means the 
fame as when he obferves, a little before, that the Nile divides 
in the midit But this miftake will not juftify our foD 

lowiniJ 
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TThefe Celtse are found beyond the Columns of Her- 
cules ; they border on the Cynefians, the moft re - 
of all the nations who inhabit the weftern 
parts of Europe. At that point which is poffefled 
by the Iftrians, a Milefian colony 3 the Ifter empties 
itfelf into the Euxine. 

XXXIV* The Iburces of the Ifter^ as It paffes 
through countries well inhabited, are fufEciently 
notorious ; but of the fountains of tlie Nile, wafh- 
ing as it does the rude and uninhabitable deferts of 
Lybia, no one can fpeak with precifion. All the 
knowledge which I liavc been able to pi‘ocure from 
the moft diligent and extenfive enquiries, I have 
before communicated. Through Aigypt it direfts 
irs courfe towards the fea. Oppofite to Tgypt arc 
the mountains of Cilicia, ftom whence to Sinope, on 
the Euxine, a good traveller may pafs in five days : 
on the fide immediately oppofite to Sinope, the 
liter is poured into the lea. Thus the Nile, as it 
traveiies Africa, may properly enough be compared 
to the Ifter. But on tliis fubjeft I have laid all 
chat I think neceifary. 

lowing the example of Boiihicr, who accufes Herodotus of con- 
founding the Nile with the Niger. — Larchtr, 

Colum7is of Hercules,'] — Africa is divided from Spain by a 
narrow llrait of about twelve miles, through which the Atlantic 
Hows into the Mediterranean. The Columns of Hercules, f(> 
fatuous among the ancients, were two mountains which feemed 
to have been torn afundcr by fome convullion of the elements ; 
at the foot of the iiuropean mountain Gibraltar is now fi- 
- Qihhon„ 
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XX^V. Concerning ^gy’pt itfelf I ftiall Ipeak 
more at large j it claims oiir admiration beyond 
all otlier countries, and the wonderful things which 
it exhibits demand a very copious defcription.— !, 
The /Egyptians, born under a climate to whith no 
other can be compared, pofl'e!ling a river different 
in its nature and properties from all the rivers in the 
world, are tliemfelves diftinguiffied from the reft of 
mankind by the Hiigularity of their inftitutions and 
their manners. In this country the women leave 
to the men the, naanagement of the loom in the 


retii'ement 


W{.nikrfnl Tlic :iation might well a- 

bound in prodlgicii, whenever; tiieu- counriy and foil itfelf was 
kind of prodigy in nature.— /, c‘a/ 

’ 1 he lec^e to the me tty fS'ea] — I'his cuflom was con- 

tnuUdory lo the manners of Greece. 

l.'he cmptoyjncnis of the two foxes prove, tfiat in the’ 

won-en liad mere anthcrity than tiieir huibands, although ilcro- 
dotus fays notidng of du: matter. But Diodorus Siculus is ct 
this opinion ; and he tlnnhs that by this peculiarity they vvifiicd te 
perpetuate the gradtude whic.li they felt from the mild goverr.- 
ment of Ifis. “ Thus,” fays he, in yEgypt, the queers adx: 
more honoured dian the hing.% <and the infiueivcc of the wc'n.:::; 
IS greater alfo in piieate life, (n the contrai^h’ of marriage it is 
ftipuiated, tiiat the woman fliail be inillrefs of her hufaauJ/ 
and that he (liall obey her in every paiTicular.”—B^i;T//rr. 

NympiioJorus (in the Scholia to the (Ed. Col. of Sophocle.) 
remarks, that Sefoitris feeing ./Egypt become cxcecdinglv popu- 
lotus, and fearing left the inhabitants lliould confpire againll himy 
obliged theni to employ themfelves in feminine occupations, in 
order to enervate them. — Lat'cher, 

The prefent afped of yEgypt exhibits a feene of very diiTerent 
manners. ‘‘ Each lamily,” lays Savary, “forms a fmall kate, 
oi Which the father is king, the member.s of it, attached to him 
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'retirement of the houfe, whilft they thenifelves are 
engaged abroad in the bufmefs of commerce ''’. 
Other nations in weaving flioot the woof above, the 
/Egyptians beneath : here the men carry burdens on 
their heads, women on their fhoulders ; women 
ftand cre£l to make water, the men ftoop. The 
offices of’ nature are performed at liome, but 
they ear. their meals publickiy in die ftreets. In 
vindication of this they airert, that thofe things 
'.vhicti though neccfi'uy are unleernly, are bed done 
in private; but whatever has no fliame attach- 
ed to it, fhoiild be done openly. The ofKcc 
of' the priedhood is in every infbuice confined to 
the men; tliere arc no prickcfic's in /Egypt, in the 
ihrvice cither of male or female deities ; the men 
are under no obligation ''' to flipport their parents, 
if uinviliing to do io, but rlie v/omen arc. 

XXXVI. 

c-y Lh(? tics of bloo'i, ccbnowleflfre aEcl fubmit to h'Ls power^ 
V/rtLii the liiaftcr ol* the f.unliy chnc.s., the woincit fiand, and 
bcv|u; atly hold the bafon f ir Ivini to wafh, and ferve him at ta- 
lkie, and on nil occahons behave to him with the exlremeil: hniEi- 
liv) and reverence, d'hc women fpend their time principally - 
nrnoiig their ileves. in vvoivks of cndn'-oidcry, hec.*— t"! 

-'5 ()/' farne faill is rnentioned in the 

f'’.uipu .5 Coloneas of Sop]ioclc.s, veiTe 3 ^ 2 . It occur. s alfo ia 
Pomponins ?/Jcla, winch, however, is little more than a tranf- 
laiion of our author.— 71 

OJices cf ymtHrc.'] — For tbds purpofe the Grec^ks went cut 
fit doors.— 7. 

Men are under no ohligatlonA — >In this barbarous cuHom I 
fidn by no means diicern the fo much boafted vvibdom cf the 
Idle law of Solon fceins much mere commendable : 
this permitted a young man to neglc<ft the maintenance of fils 

father,. 
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XXXVI. The priefts of the gods who in otlier 
places wear their hair long, in iEgypt wear it Ihort. 

It 

« 

father, and to rcfnfe him admiflion into his houfe, if he had* 
been prortituted by lus means. He was neverthelefs obliged, 
after his death, to give iiim fepulturc, with the ufual funeral fo- 
lemnities. 

The law of which Herodotus fpeaks had probably this 
foundation — The pricfls and the military having duties to per- 
form which did not luifer tiicm to take care of their parents, 
thefe in their fons’ abfence would probably have experienced 
negledl. It is well known that the priefts were alfo judges, and 
that they were difpatched to diftcrent places to adminifter juftice, 
and that of confecjuence they muft often have been abfent from 
their families. — Larcher. 

* The prlejls of the gods.'\ — Amongft the ftngularities 
which diftinguilhed the Jewilh priefthood, there is one fo 
ftriking, that I cannot forbear pointing it out to the atten- 
tion of the reader. The Jewilh high-prieft was not allowed 
to marry except with a virgin. He was forbidden to marry 
either with a widow, or a divorced woman, or profane, or 
an harlot/^ See Levit, xxi, 14. Thedifciplinc of the primitive 
chriftians was not in this in fta nee much lefs rigorous: they 
were excluded from the priefthood who had either married t\vo 
wives, or a widow, or whofe wives had beem guilty of adultery, 
if this iail incident happened, they were cither obliged to be di- 
V'orced, or to renounce their profellion. 

It can by no means be impertinent to add, from Moflieirn,- 
that the chriltian do«ftors had the good fortune to perfuadc 
the people that the minifters of the chriftian church fuc- 
Gceded to the chara^Ier, rights, and privileges of the Jewilh 
priefthood, which perfuaiion was a new fource of honour and 
of profit to the facred order. Accordingly, the biftiops con- 
fidered themfelves as invefted with a rank and charader fimi - 
lar to thofc of the high-prieft among the Jews, while the prefbyters 
reprefented the priefts, and the deacons the Levites. The errors 
to which this notion gave rife were many, and one of its imme- 
diate coidequences was the eftablilhing a greater difterence be- . 

tween 
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k is elfewliere ciiftomary^"', in cafes of death, for thofc 
who are moft nearly afFefted to cut off their hair in 
teftimonyofforrovv i but tlieiEgyptians, who at other 
times have their heads clofely fhorn, fuffer the hair on 
this occafion to grow. Other nations will not fuffer 
animals to approach the place of their repaft.; but 
in /Egypt they live promilcuoudy with the people. 
Wheat and barley is a common article of food 
In other countries; but it is in /Egypt thought mean 
and dilgraccfiil, the diet here con fife principally of 
ipelt, a kind of coni which Ibmc call zea'^’h Their 

dough 


tween the chriilian pallors and their flock, than the genius of 
tile golpcl teems to admit. — 

Eljl'where. cijhf^iary,'] — Amongfl: the Greeks when any fad 
calamity befalls them, the w'omcn cit their hair clofe, the 
men wear it long; in general the women wear their hair long, 
the men fliort.-— 

Zea.'\ — I fulpe(ft this to be a kind of begirded wheat. The 
ftzr, dyrai %ea, all mean a corn which vre have not in culti- 
vation, but which our writers cally/r//. 

What Martyn fays upon this fubje6t very much deferves atten-Y. 
tion. See his note upon Georg. 73. at the wordyhrr^. Far^'* 
fays he, “ feems to be put here for corn in general.^* It feems 
to me pretty plain that it is the or of the Greeks, and 
wliat vve call in Englilh //r//. it is a fort of corn very like 
wheat, but the chaff adheres fo flrongly to the grain, that it re- 
quires a mill to feparate them, like barley. Dionyfius of Hali- 
carnafljjs fays expreffly that the Greeks call that which the 
Latins callyiir. he principal objection to this feems to be, that 
Pliny treats of ^ca and far as two diflerent forts of grain ; bnt sve 
may reafonably fuppofe, that what Pliny lays of %e.aj was taken 
from the Greek authors, and that they are the fame grain, not- 
vviihflanding his having diilinguiflied them. Befides tins, in the 
219th verfe'ol' this Georgic, Virgil has given the epithet robupi 

VoL. I, s 50 
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ciough they knead ^ivich their feethwhilfl in die reina^ 
val of ra Lid and dung they do not fcruple to ufe their 
liandf. Male chiklren, except in tliofe places which 
Ivave borro^^’'ed die cuftom from hence^ are left in 
other natioas as nature I'onucd them; in /Egypt 
tiiey are circurnciicd "’'■h The men have two vefts^ 

die 

Xopirra, which is tlic very lame iiiat Thco- shralliis lias given 
to zja, a:c. 

X am aware,*’ fays hJ/. Xrhroon, how 
tender is the qiieilicm of circiimcihrm.” lic ajhrms, howcvc’v 
that the vltthlopians have a. phyfical rcaf ai for the cii'camcihon 
of maics :iad even of females, and that it w:e; praftileri in .dhai- 
opia long before the introduelion of ludaifni oi- Cjn'hLvanity, 

Its commencement with the jews was ir'^aechicnably with 
Abraham, and by the command of God. hLirfham is of opi- 
nion, that the Hebrews borrowed it from the /f'gypiians, and that 
God v/as not the frit author of this cuhom. Ihiis latter is con- 
trary to the tciiimony of Mofes, the former pohtiou will admii' 
of more debate. This pradice, as is prevails amonglX the Jews 
and ^'Egyptians, had a very dirTerent objefl : wiih the f riX it 
was a ceremony of religion ; with the latter a point of decency 
or cleanllnefs, or as fomc fay, of phyfical necelnty. With the 
former it was performed on the eighth clay from the blrtli 
of the child ; with the latter not till the tl'hrlecnili year, and 
then on the girls as w^ell as boys. 

There is a kind of circiimcirion praflifed in OiaheiLe, wliich 
coniifes of flitting the prepuce tlrrcugh the upper part, fee 
Id aw k e fwonh ’ s V o}' ages. 

^From the pain attending the operation, when performed at an 
advanced age, Mr, Harmcr takes occafiou to explain a palfage 
in the Old Tedamcnt, concerning which commentators have 
Tnateriaily difFered,— a-SV^ Ohjlr^-vaiicns on P^^agi;s rf Scriptui-ity 
vol. il, p. 500. 

AftCr a generation’s intermiflion, the Jews returned to dr- 
cumdfion under jofltua. See Jofliua, t. 2. And the Lord . 

faid 
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(lie woiiien oniy one. In oppofition to the cuftonis 
of other nations, the zl^gyptlans fix the ropes' to 
tiicir iiiiis on the infide. I'he Greeks, when the/ 
wiite or reckon v/iili counters, go ironi the left to 
tlie rSgktn tin: /isgyptians from right to left; not- 
withlianding which they perlift in alfirming that 
tlie Greeks Yrritc to ihe ick, but they tliemlelvTS 
always to tlw right. They have two ibrts of let- 
ters ''g one Oi' whicii is appropiiated to lacred lub- 
.jcGs, the order aieJ on consmon occallons. 

XXXVII. Tlieir veneration of tiieir deities is 
riipci iktious to an cxrreine: of their cuVoms one is 

ui-ao jo'in!.!,, Make iliec ilip.vp knivch, and civcumcifc a^aln 
:Iie childi’ca cd' liruel [he irconJ. •.itiicd’ 

d'hc cuilou? reader inriy mIIo confuk F,>:o:ln.=;;, cliap. iv. to 
!ce what palled betwixt Mok'a and Ids wile Zipporali, on tiie 
lubj ;ct Oi' circ'inicdlnr; their ion. Upon thia ladt t-jir aut!\or of 
the Cliaracieriilics remarks, that '/.ipporala from reproeichin^r 
Mofes v.ith Lae bloodinds of the deed, feems to have bceji 
a paiay cniy iiaroayh lieccfnty, and in fear rather of ]ier huf- 
band, rinni ot UoJ. 

Upon tjjis fuldeiil f:c add Spencer de [.egiims Mebixeorunu 
Tlie above olaervations are co:npi!cd from the diirerent writers 
on this curiens topic. It may net be improper to add, that 
ci'.cumciiion is fomedimcs liled medicinally.'— S' . 

o yk/i ryV://ncf.]— IDiodorus Siculus agrcc.s in this re* 
fpcT wit.h Ilcrodotuj. Clemens' AlexandrinUs and Porphyry re- 
in ;rk, th.at tiic .'Egyptians ufed three fv'rts of letters : tlie drfl 
is called cpiiloiary, tire fecend the facerdotak the tldrd th? hie- 
rogiyphic. Wai burton, in liis Divine Legation of Mofes, atCri- 
biftes to the /Egyptians ibur forts of letters. Although 1 ani 
yye.orant of ilie time when the /Egyptians firfl began to have 
mi alphabet, I am fitisficd it mull have been long before the 
Jovafiou of CainbyLs. — L arc her. 


to 
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to drfnk out of brazen goblets, which it is an uni-^ 
verfal practice among them to cleanfe every day- 
They are fo regardful of neatnefs, that they wear 
only linen and that always newly wallied ; and it 
is from the idea of clcanlinefs, which they regard 
much beyond comelinefs, that they ufe circumci- 
fion. Their priefts^'^ every third day fhave every 
part of their bodies, to prevent vermin or any 
Ipecies of impurity from adhering to thofe wlio are 
engaged in the fcrvice of tlie gods ; the priefthood 
is alfo confined to one particular mode of drefs ; they 
have one veil of linen, and tlieir flioes are made of 
the byblus j they wafli themfelvcs in cold water 
twice in the courfe of the day, and as often in the 

— So much v/as faid by the ancients upon the 
linen of .-^gypt, that many have been induced to luppofe it 
remarkably fine, but it was certainly very coarfe. The 
Greeks had no fiax, and vvere not fidllcd in the art of weaving, 
which circumkancesS excufe the praife they have bellowed on the 
vTgyptian linen. It appears from the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions of 1764, that Dr. Halley, after a minute cxaminiition of an 
.digyptian mummy, found the upper filleting hardly equal in 
finenefs to wliar is fold in the fhops for two and four-pence a 
yard’5 the inner filleting was coarfer. — T. 

Their pneJ}s.'\-^¥QX a more particular account of the pc^ 
culiarities obferved by the Egyptian priefts, fee Forphyrius do 
AblUnentia, lib. iii. ; from whom it appears, that their whale 
time was divided betwixt lludy and afls of devotion. It may 
not be improper to advertife the Englifh reader, that the inili 
tutions of Pythagoras appear to have been almofl wholly found- 
ed upon the manners and cufroms of thefe priefls.— T. 

To pre’vent K!er?ni 72 .~^ — In this refpeft the Jews were in like 
manner tenacious : if a Jewifli prieft found any dirt or dead 
vermin betwixt his inner garments and his ficin, he might not 
perfonu the duties, of lus office. Set; Maimon}des,-^T, 

night,; 
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jnigM ; It would indeed be difficult to enumerate 
their religious ceremonies, all of w^hich they prac- 
tile with fiiperftitious exactnefs. The facred mi- 
nifters poffel's in return many and great advan- 
tages : they are not obliged to confume any part 
of their domeftic property ; each has a moiety of 
the facred viands ready drefied affigned him, befides 
a large and daily allowance of beef and of geefe ; 
they have alfo wine but arc not permitted to feed 

PoJJc/s many and great advanfay;esj \ — They enjoyed one great 
advantage, of which Herodotus takes no notice : *T]ian pofitive- 
ly alhrms, that they were the judges of the nation ; Larcher, from 
whom the above remark is taken, proceeds to a minute compa- 
rifon betwixt the cuftoms of the priefls of iTgypt and thofe of 
the Jews. 

See alfo GencTis, chap, xlvii. vcr. 22; from which it appears 
tluit the priclls of 'Egypt had no iliarc in the miferies of the 
famine, “ Only tlie land of the priells bought he not, for the 
prieds had a poj tion aligned them of Pharaoh, 

They have alfo n.virn \'\ — This adertion of Herodotus is eon- 
tradicled by other writers ; but, as Montfaucon obferves, the 
cuiloms of the prieds iniglit vary according to times and places, 
—' 7 : 

Not pcnjiitied tn fecd mi fjhd ^ — The rcafon of this, according to 
Plutarch, was their excedive enmity to the Tea, which they con- 
dcred as an clement inimical to man: the fame reafoning they 
extended to the produce of the Nile, which they thought cor- 
rupted by its connediou with the fea. — 7i 

Various motives are adigned, why the Pythagoreans, in limi- 
tation of the EBgyptians, abdained from beans, by Plut^irch, 
fJicero, and others. The Pythagoreans,’* obferves Cicero, 
abdained from beans, as if that kind of food inflated the niiitd 
rather than the belly ; but there is nothing fo abfurd which haa^ 
fipf been adirmed by fome one of the philofophersE"— -Ti 

S ^ Bean^, 
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Beans are fown in no part of 7Egypt, nWther 
will tlie inhabitants eat theiii:* either boiled or raw ; 
the priefts will not even look at tliis pvillc> efteem 
ing it exceedingly iinclean. Kvciy god has levcral 
attendant priefts, and one of liipcrior dignity, who 
prefides over the reft; wltcn any one dies he is fur- 
ceeded by his fon ' h 

XXXVIII. They efteem bulls as Oicrcd to Kpa ■ 
phus which previoufly to liicrifice are thus care- 
fully examined: if they car. but dlfcover a fingle 
black liair in his body, he is deemed impure ; for 
this purpol'e a prieft is particularly appointed, wlio 
exairanes tire animal as it R;and.s, and as reclined on 
its bark : its tongue is alio drawn out, and he cb- 
ferves whether it be free from thoft blcmilTicrd-^ which 

Succeeded hy his fonJ ] — Amongil the arg}-pU:'ria the priells 
compered a diftiinft clafs, as the Levites ap'ioiyil tlic jev/Sj. and 
the Brachmans with the Tridiau^:.* — Larchcr. 

Dulls as j'acred to Epaphus,‘\-^\\. was donbtlcfs frciTi the cir- 
cumftauce of this idohilry that Aaron creeled the golden calf in 
the wlldcrncfs, and Jeroboam in Dan and Bethel.-—/’. 

Afgv'ptia fuperfauone inqeinatos IBaclitas vituluai anrciuri 
eoluiffe Gcrtiim efl , — Selden de Dlis Sjfis, 

' - It is in this place not unworthy of remark, thr:t Ilcrodotii? 
ufes the word whicli may be interpreted 'ail ulus. See 
alfo Virgi! : 

Ego hanc vitiilam ne forte rccjfcs 
Bis venit at mu!<l:lrain, binos alit ubere feet us 
Depo.no. 

• Fi-'cefrom id.oD hh7ulj]scsd \ — See Numbers, chap. ;dx. vcr. 2,. 
, ** Speak unte toe childre n cf ilrael, that they bring thee a red 
hejrer yfhout fpot, wherein is no blemifh, and upon which never 


are 
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rdt: lj:>ecificd in their dicrcd books^ arivl of which I 
Hiall Ipcak liereafer. The tail alio iindergces c:o- 
aminadon^ every liair cf v/Idch mud grow in its 
natural and proper form : if in aU died indanccs 
the bull appears to be unblemifocd^ the pried fi'dens 
the byblus round !ns Iioi-ns ^ I w then, applies a pre- 
paration cfeartlp which receives tin: impreilion of his 
jeal, and the animal is tlicn led away ; this leal is of 
io great importance, that to lacriiice a bead which 
,has it noi, is dcenievl a Ciipind oitericc. 

.KX.XIX. 1 proceed, to dricribc tlnar .mode of 
ficrifice : — Having led the animal dedined and 
maiked for tlic purpod to the altar, they kin- 
die a fire ; a libation (;• wine is poured upon the 
altar; the god is iblenndy i.avokcd, anel the yictlni 
then is killed ; tliey aderwards cut odhis head, and 
take the lldn rneni the earcale ; iipon the lurid they 
heap many impi'ccations : inch as have a market- 
place at hanrl carry it there, and iell it ro the Gre- 
cian traders; If tltcy liavc not this opportunity, tlicy 
throw it into the livrr. T lwy imprecate the head, 
l)y whiling that whatever evil nwnaccs tiiofo who 
lacnfice, or Tiplypt in general, it may fill upon 
that head'd This ceremony reh>ecting the head of 
tiie animal, and this mode of pouring a iibation of' 
wine upon tlie altar, is indiicrinanatciy oblervcd dv 

’5 Fa/I upon ilnit. }!cade \ — oec t.cviucui,, chap. xva. ver. 
h And .\:uon ihall lay bv)r.]i lii-. ha.tJi upoa liAO head of liio 
live goat, and conlal'-; over hivn iili the ot the children 

of .Ifrac], and all their tranfgrcirjon.s, putting them Upon live 
head of the goatP* 

S 4 
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all the Egyptians : in conlequence of the 'above, 
no yEgyptian.will on any account eat of the head 
of a beaft. As to the examination of the victims, 
and their ceremony of burning them, they have dif- 
ferent methods, as their different occafions of facri - 
fice require. 


XL. Of that god Jefs whom they effeem the firft 
of all tlxeir deities, and in wliofe honour their great- 
eff feftival is celebrated, I fiall now make more 
particular rnrudon. After the previous ceremony 
of praj'^ei'G, they faenhee an ox , tlicy dien off 
the fldn, an.l t ike out the inteftines, leaving tlic fat 
and tiie paunch 5 they /n;e. ward‘ cut off tire legs, 
the flioulders, the neck, and the cxtremiucb of the 
loin; the re(l of the hotly is ftuffed witlr nne bread, 
honey, raifins, figs, hunk inceide, myrrin aiid vaiious 
aromatics; after this procefs they birn ir, pouring 
upon the tlanie a large quantity of oil: winilt the 
viftiin is burning the fpeftators flagella ce diem- 
felyes having before the ceremony faffed ; 

FlagellaU ihemj€W^es-.\ — ^Athenagoras, in his Legit, pro 
Chrif. ridlcuks this cuilom of tlu: jl.gypvians; liarch^^r quotes 
the pafTage, and adds, that it is iomewhat firigiilar that fuch a 
ceremony Ihould feem ridiculous to a ciii iilian, Dagellation, 
however inflided, or voluntarily fubmitted to rts a penance, wa$ 
fubrequent to the time of Athenagoras, 

It is a maxim, fays Mr. Gibbon, of the civil lav/, that he who 
cannot pay with his purfe muil pay with his body. Tiie prac- 
tice of flagellaiion was adopted by the monks, as a cheap 
though painful equivalents 

The thirteenth century, according to Moflicim, gave birth to 
the fed of the Flagellants. — iT. 


the 
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whole is completed by their fcailipg on the rcr 
fidue of the facrifice^ 

* XIJ-. All the Aigyptians facrifice bulls without 
blemilh, and calves, the females arc facred to Ifis^ 
and may not be ufed for this piirpofc. Idiis divi- 
r/ity is reprdented under the form of a woman, and 
as the Greek paint lo, with horns upon her head ; 
fur this reafon tlie 7Kgy|)tians veiterate cows far 
beyond all other cattle, neither will any man or 
woman among them kif^ a Grecian, nor uie a knife^ 
or fpit on any domeftic utenfil belonging to a 
Greek k nor Mali they eat even the flella of ilich 
beads as by ^lieir lav/ are pure, if it has been cut 
witlx a C'recian kihic. If anv of tlielc carcie die, 
they rhii: dilpoio of tlieir carcafo, the females are 
thrc'Vv into tlie river, the males they bury in the 
vicinicy of the city, and by way of mark oi:c and 
romecimes both of the horns are left projecting from 
the ground: they remain thus a Hated time, and 
till tliev begin to putrefy, vO’ a a vefTel appointed 
for this pinticular purpofe i.. difpatched from Pro-’ 
iopitls, an ifiand of the Pa !ta, nine fchaeni in ex- 
tent, and containing, feveral cities. Atarbechis • 'k 

one 

''''' Belonging to a C/r/'/'. 1— That the T'gyptlans would not 
with itrangers, ap]v ir-, f/um the following priffige in Gene- 
hn chap, xliii. ver. p. “ And tii ;y let on for him by himfelf, 
and for thcxii by ti-emlClves, and for the /Egyptians- whidi did 
*ait with him by themielves, bccaufe the /Egyptians might not 
bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abominatioa to the 
Egyptians/’ 

Atarbechis ?^ — Atarbec in /Egypt is the temple of Atar or 

Athar* 
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me of tilde ckies;, ia which is a temple of 
provides the veflcls this piirpolE which are fen': 
to the different parts of ^gypt : thcfe colled: and 
tranlport the boiies of the animals^, which are aiJ 
buried in one appointed place. This- law and cui - 
tom extends to whatever cattle may happen to dic^ 
as the /Egyptian themfclves put none to death. 

XLII. Thole who worfliip in the temple of die 
Tlieban j upiter., or bclv)ng to the dilldct of Tfiebe.:, 
abftain Eom iliecp;, and lacriticc goats. Idie iarne dci~ 
tics receive in ./Egypt dirlerent forms of v/orlln?) ^ trie 
ceremonies of Ids and of Oliiis^ who drey lay is jio 
odier than the Grecian Bacchus "'h arc al':)nc unva- 
ried; in the temple of Mcndcs, and in the whole 
Mendefian diflricf, goats ate prcierved and lliccp 
facrificed. Why tlie Thebans, and ail who arc 
under their indiience, abftain from iheep^ is thus 
explained: Jupiter, they fay^, was long averic to the 

/tthar, called Atarbechls by Ilerod^aiis : the (vine i:; Atliyi -lv '; 
a-£)d tfyled AUiribiics by Strabo, — Jhyj:;;'. 

Atbr ftgnifies Veiu:3, nnd Cec a. c'tv, as Balhcc the city oftlv.: 
fan. called by d\c Gre-eks Heliopoli:.. 

Whoever v. Idles to be miiraiely intbr'ac:] concernhig the va- 
rious names and attributes of V'cruis, tlic diubrent places wlu : e 
<hc was wordiippcd, and indeed every tii'ng which andquhy lee 
handed down concerning this goddefs, will do well to confuli in'; 
Memoire fur Venus, by Larchcr, to which tiiC prize of iiio 
French Academy was afdgnedin i775- — ^ * 

(The Grecian Bacchns .'^ — Tiic rb-gyptians maintain, llwt 
^eir god Oliris is no other than the Diunulus of Greece. In 
lik^e rnanner the Indi afUire us, that it is the fame deity who is 
COnverlaiit in thbir country , — Ticuorus Sic. I. iv. 2io. 


earnrfl; 
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c^rneft folicitaiioris of Hercules to fee his perfoii .; 
bat in confcqucnce of his repeated importunitv the 
.god, in coiiipliance, ufed the following artifice : l;e 
cut oiF the head of a rarti, and covering hinifelf 
with its fldn, ffe^vvcd hiinfelf in tliat form to Her- 
cules : from t}n< incident, the /Egyptian ftatues of 
Jupiter rcpreienL that divinity v/ith the head of a 
ram. Hiis cullom was borrowed of the -®igyp-. 
rians by the Aaimouians, who are compofed partly 
vof /Egyptians and partly of /Ethiopians, and whofe 
dialecl is formed proncifeuoiifly of both thofe lan- 
guages. The A'igyptiariS call Jupiter, Ammoun 
and I tliould think this was the reafon why tlie 
above people named thciiifelvcs Aminonians. From 
this however it is, that the. Thebans efteem the 
.ram as ficrcd, and, except on the annual feftival of 
Jupiter, jK.ver [)iit one to dcatli. Upon tJiis folem- 
nity they kill a rtiiri, and placing its Hdn on the 

CV.7/ JV-'/'/'/rr, — Plutarch fays, tliat of all th? ' 

.'/>> p;iari a.iiv)es which h'eincd to have any correipondcnce with 
tl-t' Zeus < f Greece, AriiOiin or Aininon was the moil peculiar 
rnd adecjuatc : he I'poak;' of miiny people who were of this Oj)i- 
nion. — 

d'lie .following line occurs in the Scholiall to Pindar, Pyilo 

Gde .ptla V. /d, 

y.?.rxrr,^o^s Ksy/^uTS fAXyri. 

Jupiter was ahnoll as much in fafiilon amongll the old 
vvorlliippcrs of images, as the Virgin amongll the modern : 
he had temples mwl diiferent charadlers almoft everywhere. 
At Carthage he was called Ammon; in yregypt, Serapis; at 
Athens, the great Jupiter was the Olympian Jupiter; and at 
h-ome, the greatdl Jupiter was the Palyme- 

tis, — q\ 

X image 
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^mage of the god, they introduce before it a figure 
of I lercules 3 the aflennbly afterwards beat the rani, 
and conclude die ceremony by enelofing the body 
|n a iacred cheft, 

XLIiL This Hercules, as I have been informed, 
is one of die twelve great gods, but of the Grecian 
Hercules I could in no part of ^^gypt procure any 
knowledge 3 that this name was never borrowed by 
iEgypt from Greece, but certainly communicated 
hy the -Egyptians to the Greeks, and to thofe in par- 
ticular who alTign it to the fon of Amphitryon, is 
among other arguments fufficiently evident from 
this, that both the reputed parents of this Hercules, 
Amphitryon and Alcmena, were of T^gyptian ori- 
gin. The Egyptians alfo difclaim all knowledge 
both of Neptune and the Diofeuri, neither of whom 
are admitted among the number of their gods : if 
they had ever borrowed the name of a deity fron> 
Greece, the remembrance of thefc, fo far from be- 
ing lefs, mull have been ftronger than of any other 3 
for if tj^ey then made voyages, and as I have great 
reafon to believe, there were at that time Greek 
ftilors, they would rather have been acquainted 
with the names of the other deities, than with that 
of Hercules. Hercules is certainly one of the moft 
jfneient deities of Aigypt 3 and as they themfelves 

aflinn^ 

** Dc:h'es cfJE^rpi .] — The remark^ that the ^Egyptian is a 
very dhtintl perlonage from the Grecian Hercules, is not pe- 
culiar to Herodotus; it is affirmed by all the authors who have 

ha^ 
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aflinti, is one of the twelve, >vho were produced 
from the eight gods, feventeen thoufand years be- 
fore the reign of Aniafis. 

• XLIV. From my great defi-re to obtain in- 
formation on this fubje6l, I made a voyage to 
Tyre, in Phoenicia, where is a temple of Hercules 
held in great veneration. Among the ViU*ious of- 
ferings wliich enriched and adorned ir, I faw two 
pillars; the one was of; the pureft gold, the other of 
cniierald which in the night dilRilcd an extraor- 
ciinary fplendour. I enquired of the qrridls Jiow 
l(>jig this temple had been erected, but I found that 
rliey alfo di tiered in their relation from the Greeks, 
i'lns temple, as tliey affirmed, had been ftanding 
( ver fince the firfl building of the city, a period of 

lird uccallon to fpiMk on the iahjcift ; Cicero gives hiin the Nile 
^shls Citlier ; Nilo genitus, — 1. archer. 

According' to Cicero, tlie Aiigyptinn Ilcrcales vv;:s oot the 
moil ancient : he calls him the fecund ilercnles. Ifcrcules^ 

iaa of Amphitryon and Alcrnena, was the lixtli : this lall, how- 
■vvT, was the one mi oil known, who- is repreiented in a] moil all 
'tr ancient inciiurncnts, atui Vvho was woj lhipped by the Greeks 
-■id Romans. — 7 . 

O/’mo-i/Ah]— Thk ct trhich Herodotus here Ipcaks^ 

'jonld not, fays Air. Idardicr, leave been a true emerald, it was 
probably a.f>feudorjnarago'i3s. The learned Frenchman agrees 
opinion with the autljoi s of die Unl/crfal Hikory, that it was 
ot coloured glak, ill!iinin.atcd by lamps placed within. 

Wlieiher at fo early a period they had knowledge of glafsy may 
he dlfputed; but it is well krxown, that before the difeovery 
^fglafs, or the a})plLca'den of It for windows, the rich ufed trani- 
pareiit fioncs for this purpoie, which will iolve the didicuhy 
'feite as well. — T. 


two 
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two tlioufand tlirce h^lndred years. I fav/ alfo ar 
Tyre another temple confecrated to the Thafian 
Hercules. At Thafus, which I virited, I found a 
temple erefted to this deity by die Phoenicians, who. 
bulk Thafus while they were engaged in fearch of' 
Europa : an event which Jiappened five generations 
before Hercules, the fon of Amphitryon, wnis known 
in Greece: From ail thele circumiiances I was 
convinced that Hercules muft be a very ancient 
deity. Such tlieretore of tlic Greelcs as have erefled 
two temples to the deity of this name, have, in my 
opinion, afted very wifely : to the Olympian licr-. 
cules they offer as to an immortal being .; to tlie 
otlier tlicy pay the rites of an hero. 

.ti 

XLA". Among the many prepoftcrous fable:; 
current in Greece, the one concerning Elei'cuies 
is not the leaft ridiculous. He arrived, they fay, in 
iEgypr, where the inhabitants bound liim with the 
facred fillet, and the ufual orneaTients of a viilim 
and made preparations to facrificc him to Jupitcia 

Of^a -The gradavioas by whkli njaaklnd was led 

from oiferiag the produce of the earth to tlie to facrihee 
animals, are related by Porphyry, ia hli fecond boo'c, de AblH • 
nentia. He relates the following itory on thi:, So ab- 

horrent,” fays he, ** were the aniicnt Athenians from tfle dellroy- 
ing of any kind of animals, that a woman, named Clymene, was 
'deemed guilty of a very criminal a:l, from her having without 
dcfign killed a hog. Her hufoand, from the fappohtioii that 
Hie had GOtrtmitted an impiety, went to confalt the oracle on 
the occafion. But as the deity did not conlidcr it in a very 
heinous light, rnen weo' afterwards induced to make light of it 
Sa Por/hjr. bb. ii. chap, 


For 
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por a while he rdlrained himfelE but upon his be- 
Jng concluded with the ufualfolcrrmidcs to the altar, 
he exerted his ftrength, and put ajrins opponents to 
tleath. This itory of tlte Grecdcs demonilrates the 
extremeft ignorance of the ^Egyptian manners ^ for 
iiow can it be rcaibnablc to hippole, that they will 
cifcr human beings in facrince, wlio veil] -not for 
tliis piirpoic dcllroy even animals, except fwine, 
bulls, male calves without bienai fh, and geefo ? Or 
how could riercuies, an individual, and as they 
tliernfclves ad irm a mortal, be able to deftroy many 
tliouiancis of men? — I Ivope, JK)wcver, that w hart I 
have introduced on this liibjeft will give no offonce. 
cither to gods or Iieroes. 


}vLVL Tile Mendefians, of whom I Iinve 
before Ijvolcen, j'cfuie to facrilice goats of either lex, 
out of reverence to Jhun, whom tlieir traditions af- 
hrt to be (me of* tiic eight deities, whole cxiftence 
[^receded tlnit of the twelve^ Like the Greeks^ 
they always rcpielenj: Pan in his images with the 
counrcnaricc of the Ihe-goat ^ " and legs of the male ; 


not tliat they !vii 
iiis perion, (x* tiiar 


eve this has any reiensb lance to 
iie in any reipeft dhfers xrom. the 


> f:bc!bc^goaiy or.‘] — Mt)ni£uKOn cbK;yvc?, thao 
wluit HeroJutu. bi this place cf the .%yptlan manaer of 

I’t'prcfeuiing ihu);, docs not agree with the ihitues and 

Pan which iiave come down to no noth the Grcci*'j and 
bomans, if we may credit their moiiuniorits, whicli arc r’cry 
(numerous, pidured Pan with a inaiPs lace^ and vvidi the horns, 
and feet ot a file ci lun goat,-— 


reft 
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reft of the deities : the real motive which they af 
lign for this euftom I do not choofe to relate^ The 
veneration of the Mendefians for thefe animals, and 
for the males in particulars^, is equally great and* 
uni verlal: this is alfo extended to goat-herds. There 
is one he^goat more particularly honoured than the 
reft, whofe death is ferioufly lamented by the whole 
diftrift of the Mendefians* In the ^Egyptian Ian- 
gtiage the word Mendes is ufed in common for Pan 
and for a goat. It happened in this country, with- 
in my remembrance, and was indeed univerfally 
notorious, that a goat had indecent and public com-* 
munication with a womam 

XLVII. The iT.gyptians regard the hog as 
an unclean animal and if they cafually touch one 

they 

Males in particular Egyptians venerated the he- 

goat as a deity, for the fame reafon that the Greeks db Pria- 
pus. This animal has a llfong propenfity to venery, and the 
member which is the inftriiinent of generation they efleem 
honourable, becaufe from it, animals derive their exigence.— 
Diodorus Sic, lib. i. 9S. 

Unclean ^-The abhorrence of the Jews to the flefh.* 

of hvine' is generally fuppofed to have been imitated from the 
^digyptians; they differed in this, the Jews would never eat it, 
the -Egyptians occalionally did. The motives afligned by Plu- 
tarch for the prejudice of both thefe nations in this particular 
Jinftance is furious enough : The milk of the fow,” fays he, 

occaftoned leprofics, which was the reafon why the ^Egyptians 
entertained fo gt*e at an averfton for this animal/* 

The fame author in another place explains in this manner the 
iiffike of the Jews to fwine. The religion, the ceremonies, and 
, feails of the Jews, were, as he pretends, the fame as thofe prac- 
* tiled in Greece with refpedl to Bacchus. Bacchus and Ado- 

i nis 
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tlmy immediately pltiiige themfelves, clothes and 
all, the water. This prejudice operates to the 
cxclufion of all iwine-herds, although natives of 
yEgypt, from the temples : with people of this de- 
feription a conneclion by marriage is ftudiouOy 
avoided, and they are reduced to the neceffity of 
intermarrying among thofe of their own profeffion. 
The only deities to whom the ^Egyptians offer 
fwine, are Bacclius and Luna ; to thelc they facri- 
fice Iwine when the moon is at the full, after which 
they eat the flefh. Why they offer fwine at this 
particular time, and at no other, the ./Egyptians 
have a tradition among themfelves, which delicacy 
forbids me to explain. The following is the mode 
in which they lacriRce this animal to Luna: as 
foon as it is killed they cut off the extremity of the 
tail, vdiich, with the fplecn and the fat, they inclofe 
in the cawl, and burn; upon the remainder, which 
at any other time they would difdain, they feaft at 
the full moon, when the facrifice is performed. 
They who arc poor make the figures of Iwinc with 
meal, which having firft baked, they offer on the 
altar. 


XLVIIL On the day of the feaft of Bacchus, at 
the hour of flipper, every perfon, before tfie door 

nis arc the fame divinities; and the Jews abllain from fwine’s 
fiedi, becaufe Adonis was ilain by a Lear, 

It is no Icfs worth remarking, that Plutarch explains the de- 
rivatioti of Levites from Lylios, Aycrio?, a name of Bacchus*?— 

o3r 


Voi.. I. 


T 
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of Ills houfe, offers a hog in facrifice. The fwine- 
herd, of whom they purchafed it, is afterwards at 
liberty to take it away. Except this facrifice of the 
fwine, the iEgyptians celebrate the feaft of Bacchus 
in the fame manner as the Greeks. Inftead of the 
phalli they have contrived certain figures of 
about a cubit in length j the private members of 
which are made to move. Thefe the women carry 
about the ftreets and villages, and the member 
which diftinguifhes the fex, being almoft as large as 
the reft of the body, with thefe, and preceded by a 
piper, they fing in a long procefllon the prailes of 
Bacchus. Why this member is fo dilproportionably 
large, and why they give a motion to it alone, they 
affign a iacred and myfterious reaibn. 

XUX, I am of opinion, that Melampus fon 

of 

— -Macroblus explains the confecration of the 
phallus into an emblem of the power of generation, whofe pro- 
lific virtue is thereby invoke tO impregnate the univerfe ; for 
which reafon that ceremony is for the moll part performed 
in the fpring, when the whole world receives a kind of rege- 
neration from the gods. Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. i, 7. — 
Sec alfo on this fubjed Lucian de Dea Syria ; Apuleius ; Letters 
on Mythology. See alfo Voyage du "Jeune Anacharfts, vol. hi. 

Mention is made in Athenseus of a phallus, carried in a Bac- 
chanal proceflTion, of gold, and one hundred and twenty cubits 
long. It was moreover adorned with garlands, which were 
twined round it to its vertex, where was a golden flar 
cubits in ctTCuraferencc.^Sfe book v, cliap. 5. 

** called becaufe, being expofed when a child 

'by his wther khodope, Ms whole perfon was covered, e-xcept- 

ing 
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of Amytheon, was acquainted with this ceremony. 
It was Melampus who firft taught the Greeks , the 
name and the lacrifice of Bacchus, and introduced 
the procefTion of the phalli ■, the myfterious pur- 
port of which he did not fufficiently explain j but 
fince his time it has received from different fages 
adequate illuflration. It is unqucftioaable, that die 
ufe of the phalli in the facrifice of Bacchus, with 
the other ceremonies which the Greeks now know 
and pracfife, were fiift taught them by Melampus. 
I therefore, without hefitation, pronounce him to 
have been a man of wildom, and of fltill in the art 
of divination. Inftrudled by the ^Egyptians in 
various ceremonies, and particularly in thole which 
relate to Bacchus, with fome few trifling changes he 
brouglit them into Greece. 1 can by no means im- 

ing his feet ; thefe the rays of the fun turned black. He was a 
famous rooihfayer : he was alfo* according to Faufanias, a phy- 
heian, and had a temple and ftatues, and Iblemn games iiilU- 
tuted in his honour. — 7". 

0/' the phalli ,'] — In what manner thefe were carried in 
proceiTions, may be feen in the Acharnenfes of Ariftophanes, 

O rov (poeWov opOov 

See alfo the Scholiail on this palTage. — T. 

Injlru^ed hy the a'Egyptia7i$.] — As ^gypt was then famous 
for the fciences and arts, the Grcek.^, who were beginning to 
emerge from barbarifni, travelled thiJicr to obtain knowledge^ 
which they might afterwards communicate to their countrymen. 
With this view the fjliovving illuilrious charaders vifited this 
country: Orpheus, Mufeus, Melampus, Diedalus, Hortver, 

Lycurgus the Spartan, Solon of Athens, Plato the philofopher, 
Pythagoras of Samos, Eudoxus, Democritus of Abdera, ^Enopls 
of Chios, 5fC. Sic.^^—Larcher* 

pure 
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pute to accident the rcfernblance which exifts in 
the rites of Bacchus in yEgypt, and in Greece j in 
this cafe they would not have differed fo effentially 
from the Grecian manners, and they might have 
been traced to more remote antiquity ; neither will I 
afErm that thefe, or that any other religious cere-- 
monies, were borrowed of Greece by the /Egyp- 
tians ; I rather think that Melampus learned all 
thefe particulars which relate to the worfliip of Bac- 
chus^ from Cadmus, and his Tyrian companions, 
wlien they came from Phoenicia to what is now 
called Bcc'Otia 

L. /higypt has certainly communicated to Greece 
the names of almoll all the gods ; that they arc o( 
barbarian origin, 1 am convinced by my different 
relearches. The names of Neptune and the Diof - 
curi I mentioned before ; with thefe, if we excc[)t 
Juno Vefta, Themis, the Graces, and the Ne- 
reids, the names of all the other deities have al- 
ways been familiar in iligypt. In this inftance I 

Borronjued of Greece,'] — Sec Bryant\s Mythology, vol. ii. 483. 
Biedorus Sic. vol. i. 62, 63, WeiTcling’s editic*). — T, 

This country was fo called from Bceotus, foil of 
Itonus, and the nymph Mcnalippe, and grandfen of Ainphie- 
lyon. See Diodorus Sic. lib. iv, 67 ; and aifo Thucydides, 
lib. i. p. 1 1. 

-Wc learn from Porphyry, that to the ./Tgypuan 
Juno, on a certain feflival, three men were facrificed, who were 
firil of all examined like fo many calves dcllined for the altar. 
Aniafis abolifhed thefc, fubllituting in their room three figatv'^s 
hvwa??, Porphyr. de Abftincntia,. lib. ii. c, 5s. 

do 
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do but re|x:at the opinions of die it'gyptians. Thofc 
names of which they difdaim any knowledge are 
allj except Neptune, of Pelafgian derivation : for 
their acquaintance with this deity, tliey arc indebt- 
ed to Africa, where indeed he was firft of all known, 
and has always been greatly honoured. The ^Egyp- 
tians do not pay any religious ceremonies to heroes. 

I J. With the above, the Greeks have derived 
many other circuniilances ot religious worlliipfroni 
A’Egypt, which I diall hereafter relate; they did not 
liowever learn from hence, but from the Pe]afg!, to 
conftrudl the figure of Mercury wnth an ereft 
priapus, which cuftom was firft introduced by the 
Athenians, and communicated from them to others. 
At that period the Athenians wa'n*e ranked among 
the nations of Greece, and had the Pclafgians for 
their neighbours ; from which incident this people 
alfo began to be efteemed as Greeks. Of the truth 
of this, wdioever has been initiated in the Cabirian 
myfteries which the Samothraciuns ufe, and learn- 
ed 

Cahivtan rnyfierU'sP)^ — The Cabiri, fays Montfaucon, were 
a fort of deities about whom the aniients difler much. The Ca- 
birb the Quretas, the Corybantes, the Idean Dadlyli, and fome- 
times the Telchlnii, were taken for the fame : they were feme- 
times taken for the Diofeuri. With regard to their fundions, 
and the peaces in which they exercifed, opinions ei]ually various 
are held: fome call them the Tons of Vulcan, others .of J upi- 

ter. — Sec Montfaucen, 

‘‘They,’' fays Mr. Larcher, principally from the SchoHall to 
the Irene of Ariftophanes,“ who had been admitted to th^fe mylie- 
lies were highly eiieemed, as they were fuppofed to have nothing 

T 3 to 
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of the Pelafgi> will be neceflarily convinced; for 
the Pelafgians before they lived near the Athenians 
formerly inhabited Samothracia, and taught the 
people of that country their myfteries. By them the 
Athenians were firft of all inftru6led to make the 
figure of Mercury with an upright priapus. For 
this the Pelafgians have a facred tradition, which 
is explained in the Samothracian myfteries. 

LII. The Pelafginn-,. as I was informed at Do-^ 
dona, formerly offered ail things indiferiminately to 
the gods. They diftinguifhed them by no name 
or furname, for they were hitherto unacquainted 
with either ; but they called them gods, which by 
its etymology means difpofers, from obferving the 
orderly difpofition and diftributlon of the various 

to apprehend from tempers.” *^<Tliey,”obferves Plutarch, who 
had learned their names, availed ihemfelves of them as a kind 
of amulet to avert calamity, pronouncing them /lowly P' 

Thcfe names were, according to the Scholiait on Apollon. 
Rhod. Ceres, Proferpine, and Pluto, to which others add Mer- 
cury. 

Who thefe Cabirim might be, has been a matter of imfuc- 
cefsful enquiry to many learned men. I he utmo/l that is known 
with certainty is, that they were originally three, and were called, 
by way of eminence. The Great, or Mighty Ones, for that is 
the import of the Hebrew name. Of the like import is the 
Latin appellation, Penates: Dii per quos pemtus^ fpirainus, &c. 
Thus the joint woriliip of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the 
triad of the Roman capitoi, is traced to that of The Three 
Mightj in Samothrace, which was ellabli/hed in that i/Iand, 
at wiiat precife time it is impoffible to determine; but earlier, 
if Eufebius may be credited, than the days of Abraham 
jhep Charge to the Clergy^ i^€,^T. 

pfUtS 
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parts of the univerfe. They learned, but not till a 
late period, the names of the divinities from the 
^Egyptians, and Bacchus was the laft whom they 
knew. Upon this fubjeft they afterwards confulted 
the oracle of Dodona by far the mofl ancient 
oracle of Greece, and at the period of which we 
Ipeak, the only one. They defired to know whe- 
ther they might with propriety adopt the names 
which they had learned of the barbarians, and 
were anfwered that they might ; they have ac- 
cordingly iifed them ever fmee in their rites of fa- 
orifice, and from the Pelafgi they were communi- 
cated to the Greeks. 

I dlL Of the origin of each deity, whether they 
have all of them always exifted, as alfo of their 
form, their knowledge is very recent indeed. The 
invention of the Grecian theogony’'^^', the names, 

the 

Oracle nf Dodona,^ — See on tins fubjeft Bryant’s Mytho- 
logy, vol, ii. 286. 

Grecian iheogony .] — To fuppofe Homer to have been the 
author of the theology and mythology contained in his poems, 
would be as unreafonable as to imagine that he firfl taught the 
Greeks to read and write. We find that, in the following ages, 
when wife men began to reafon more upon thefe fubje^ls, they 
cenfured Homer’s theology, as highly injurious to the gods, if 
it were underftood in the literal fenfe. But when Homer wrote, 
he had fufficient excufe and authority for the fables which he 
delivered : and he introduced into his poems, by way of machi- 
nery, and with fome decorations, theological legends, contrived 
in more rude and ignorant times, and fan6tifed by hoary age 
and venerable tradition. Tradition had preferved fomc memory 
of the things which the gods had done and had fuffered when 
they were men.-— Dijfertation^ 207. 


This 
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the honours, the forms, and the fun6lions of tlirc 
deities may with propriety be afcribed to Mefiod 
and to Homer who I believe lived four hun- 
dred years, and not more, before myfelf. If I may 
give my opinion, tlie poets vrho are reported to 
have been before thefe, were certainly after them. 
What 1 have fiid of the names and origin of the 
gods, has been on the authority of the priefts of 
Dodona ; of Flefiod and of Homer I have delivered 
my own fentiments* 

LIV. Of the two oracles of Greece and L-ybia, 
the ./Egyptians fpeak as follows : I was told by the 
minifters of the Theban Jupiter, that the Phoenicians 
had violently carried oft from I'hcbes tv/o pi-ieftelles, 
one of whom had been fold into Africa, the other 
into Greece j they added, that the commencement 


This evidence of Herodotus muft be e (teemed early, and his 
judgment valid. What can afford us a more fid account of 
the doubt avid darknefs in which mankind was enveloped, than 
thefe words of the hillorian? How plainly does he fhew the ne-^ 
celfity of divine interpofuion, and of revelation in confcquencc 
of it 1 — Bryant* s Mythology , i. 307. 

. Hcfiode a laiile unmom celeb re et des ouvrages e (limes, cominc 
on I’a fuppofe conteinporain d^ Honicrc, quelqiics-uns out penfe 
qu’il ecoit fon rival, mais Homerc ne poiivoit avoir de rivaux. 

La theogonie d’Hefiode, comme ccile de plufieurs anciens 
ecrivains de la Grcce, n’clt quhm tih'u dhdees abfurdes, ou 
d’ailegories impenetrables. Voyage dii jeune Anacharjisy iii. 

3 ^ 5 * 

V Homer . me it feems certain that the life of Horner^ 
attributed to Herodotus, was not written by our hillorian, Tlvis 
I think might very eaftly be proved, but it would require a dif- 
fcrtatl^> and much exceed the limits of a note.— 


of 
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of the ^bove oracles miift be afTigned to thefe two 
women. On my requelling to know their autho- 
rity for thefe allertions, they anfwered, that alter a 
Jong ^inci ineffehlual fearch after thefe prieftelles, 
they had linally learned what they had told me. 

LV. I have related the intelligence which I 
gained from the pnefls at Thebes : The priell- 
clicks of Dodona alfert, that two black pigeons 
fiew from I'hebes in /Egypt, one of which fett-ed 
ill Africa, the other among themfe-ves ; which 
latter, relling on the branch of a be. ^h-tree, de- 
clared with a human voice that here by divine 
appointment was to be an oracle of Jove. The 
inhabitants, folly imprelled that this v/as a divine 
communication, inllantly complied with the injunc- 
tion. The dove which flew to Africa in like man- 
ner commanded tlie people to fix there an Oracle of 
Ammon, which alio is an oracle of Jupiter. Such 
was the information I received from the pricftcfiTes 
of Dodona, the eldcft of whom v/a$ called Prorr.enea, 
the fecond Timarete, the youngeft Nicandre^ the 

PriefieJjh nf Dodona. — There is an account given by Pa- 
Ixphatus^ of one Metra, or Meclba, who could cliringe herfclf 
into various forms^ The flory at bottom is very plain; /Pgypt 
was frequently cafled Mellra and Mehraia, and by the perfon 
here called Medra we are certainly to underiland a woman of 
the country. She was fometimes limply mentioned as a cahen 
or pric fiefs, which the Greeks have rendered Ktia, a dog* 
Women in this facred charadcr attended at the Ihrine of Apis 
and Mnenis, and of the facred heifer xit Onuphis. Some of 
them in different countries were liyled Cygneans, and alfo 
Peleiadre, of whom the principal were the women at Dodona — 
Bryani.. 
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other minifters employed In' the lervice of the tcmpfe 
agreed with thefe in every particular, 

LVI. My opinion of the matter is this : If tl>e 
Phoenicians did in reality cany away thefe two 
prieftellcs, and fell one to Africa, the other to Greece, 
this latter muft have been carried to the Thefproti, 
which country, though part of what is now term- 
ed Greece, was formerly called Pelafgia^^. That, 
although in a ftate of fcrvitude, fhe erc£led, under 
the fhade of a beech-tree, a facred edifice to Jupiter, 
which Ihe might very naturally be prompted to do, 
from the remembrance of the temple of Jupiter at: 
Thebes, whence fhe v/as taken. Thus Ihe inftitu- 
ted the oracle, and having learned tlie Greek lan- 
guage, might probably relate that by the fame 
Piioi'nicians ]\cr filter was fold for a (lave to A- 
frica. 

EVIL The name of doves was probably giv^n 
them becaufe, being flrangers, the found of their 
voices might to the people of Dodona feem to re- 
iemble the tone of thoic birds. When the woman, 
having learned the language, delivered her thoughts 
in words which were gener ally undcrflood, the dove 
Bright be faid to have fpoken wdth a\ human voice. 
Before flic iiad thus accompliflied herfelf, her voice 
might appear like that of a dove. It certainly can- 

Pdajgla ,^ — The people who then compofed the body of 
{he Heliciuftlc nation in thofe ancient times, gave their name'* 
to countries which they occapied. 'I'bc Felafgians were 
Wito) difpci fcd. — Lav. hi' 
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not be fuppoied that a dove fhould Ipeak with a 
himian Voice ; and the circumffance of Jier being 
black, explains to tis her ^Egyptian origin* 

LVIII. The two oracles of ^Egyptian Thebes 
and of Dodona have an entire refemblance to each 
other. The art of divination, as now praftifed in 
our temples, is thus derived from ^.gypt j at leaft 
the Egyptians were the hrft who introduced the 
facred feftivals, proceffions, and fupplications, and 
from them the Greeks were inftrufted. Of this it 
is to me a fufficient tcftimony, that thefe religious 
ceremonies are in Greece but of modern date, 
whereas in ^Egypt they have been in ufe from the 
remotcn: antiquity. 

LIX. In the courfe of the year the Egyptians 
celebrate various public feftivals "‘‘"i but the feftival in 
honour of Diana, at the city Bubaftos, is the firft in 
dignity and imj)ortance. The fecond is held in 
honour of Ifu;, at the city Bufiris, which is fitu- 
ated in the middle of the Delta, and contains the 
largeft temple of that goddefs. Ifis is called in the 
Greek tongue, Demeter or Ceres. The folemnities 
of Minerva, obferved at Sais are the third in 
confequence; tire fourth are at Heliopolis, and fa- 

FeJIzuals.'] — Mr. Savary, with other modern travellers, 
give us an account of the annual fairs of JBgypt. Thefe are to 
he confidered as the remains of the ancient pilgrimages of the 
-Egyptians to Canopus, Sais, and Bubaftos. 

— This place is by Tome fuppofed to be the Sin of 
the feriptures,— V". 

cred 
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crcd to the fun ; the fifth are thofe of L.atona, at 
Butos ; the next thofe of Mars, folemnized at Pa- 
premis. 

LX. They who meet to celebrate the feftiyal 
at Biibaftos embark in veffels, a [p eat number of 
men and women promifeuoufly mixed. During 
thepaffage feme of the women ' firike tdieir tabors, 
accompanied by the men playing on fiiites. Tin: 
red: of both icxes clap their hands, and join in cho- 
rus, Whatever city they approach, tlie veflels arc 
brouglrt to ihorc: of the women feme continue 
their indrumental mufic, others call aloud to the 
females of the place, provoke them by injurious 
language, dance about, and indecently throw afide 
their garments. This they do at every place near 
which they pafs. On their arrival at Bubaftos, the 
feaft commences, by the facrifice of many vidtirns, 
and upon this occafion a greater quantity of wine 

is 

Savary has tranflatcd this pafhige in his Let- 
ters on /Egypt. From a comparifon of his vcriion with mine, 
it is painful to obferve he has given to Herodotus what the hllio- 
rian never imagined — Larcher^ 

"The ‘ivo7n€fu^ — Thefe, no doubt, arc the Almai, whicii 
W'crc not then more decent than now. 

The Egyptians fince Herodotus have been governed by vari- 
ous nations, and at length arc funk deep in ignorance and 
ilavery, but their true chara(5ler has undergone no change. The 
frantic ceremonies the pagan religion authorized are now re- 
newed around the fcpulchres of Sanions, before the churches ol 
the Copts, and in the fairs 1. mentioned, 

the Greek it is wine of the vine, 
to diking uiih it from beer, which he calls barley-wine.— Lrfr- 
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is confurned than in all the-reft of the year. The na- 
tives report, that at this lolemnity leven hundred 
rhoufand men and women alTemble, not to men- 
'tion children, 

I .XI. I have before related in what manner the 
rites of Ifis are celebrated at Bufiris. After the ce- 
remonies of lacrifice the whole afTembly, to the 
amount of many thoiifands, flagellate themlelves, 
but in whole honour they do this I am not 
at liberty to difclofe. The Carians of jTg)^pt 
treat themfelves at this folernnity with unparalleled 
I'eveiity : tliey cut themfelves in the face with 
fworJs, arul by this diiiinguiih themfelves from the 
/Egyptian natiyes. 

LXII. At the lacrifice folemnizcd at Sais, the 
adembly is lield by nighty they fuipend before their 
hoiifcs ill tlic open air, lamps which are filled with oil 

Whoever has not feen a witty and humourous diflertation on 
or baflev-wine, publhhed at Oxford in 1750, may 
proinife liimfelf inucii entertainment from its perufal. — T\ 

Sei.nn hundred thQufa?idd\ — For feven hundred thoufand , 
fome read only feventy thoufand. — 7 *, ^ 

Flagellate themjthucshy — The manner In which Voltaire has ' 
tranllated this pahage is, too fmgular to be omitted— On 
frappe, dans la ville de Bufnis, dit Herodote, les hommes et 
les femmes apies Ic facrince, mais de,dirVOU on les frappe, • 
ce qui ne ni’eH pas perniis.”— V Emyelopidie. 

Xenophanes, the phyfician, feeing the i^igyptians lament 
and beat themfelves at their feftivals, fays to them, fenfibly 
enough, If your gods be gods in reality, ceaCe to lament them ? 
but if they are mortals, forbear to facrifice to 

mixed 
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mixed with fait ; a wick floats at the top, which 
will bum all night: the feaft itfelf is called the feaft 
of lamps Such of the Egyptians as do not at- 
tend the ceremony think thcmfelves obliged to 
oblerve the evening of the feftival, and in like man-- 
ner burn lamps before their houfes : thus on thi^ 
night not Sais only, but all -®gypt is illuminated. 
A religious motive is affigned for the feftival itfelf 
and for tjie illuminations by which it is diftinguifhed* 

LXIII. AtHeliopolisandButos"^ facrifices alone 
are offered, but at Papremis, as at other places, in 
addition to the offering of victims, other religious 
ceremonies are obferved. At the clofe of the day a 
fmall number of priefts are in immediate attendance 
upon the ftatue of Mars ; a greater number, armed 


— Salt was conftantly ufed at all entertainments, both 
oF the gods and men, whence a particular fandity was believed 
to be lodged in it : it is hence called Ona; aX?, divine fait, by 
iiomer. — Potter, 

Fujj} nf feaft, which much refembles the 

Feaft of lamps obferved from time immemorial in China, feems 
to conftrm the opinion of M. dc Guignes, who has been the firil 
to intimate that China v. as a colony from M^^^^. — Larcher, 

In ^gypt there is no rejoicing, no felUval of any conftderatioa 
at all, unaccompanied with illumination. For this purpofe they 
make ule of earthen lamps, which they put into very deep velfels 
of glafs, in fuch a manner as that the glals is two thirds, or at 
^ ieaft one half of its height, higher than the lamp, in order to pre- 
ferve the light, and prevent its extinflion by the wind. The iE- 
gypdans have carried this art to the higheft perfedion, 
•^yiailht. 

This is Indlfterently written Butos, Butls, and 

Buto.- — T, 
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with clubs, place themfclves at the entrance of the 
temple ; oppofite to thefe may be feen more than a 
thoufand men tumultuoudy affembled, with clubs 
ulfo in their hands, to perform their religious vows-. 
The day before the feftival they remove the ftatue 
of the god, wliich is kept In a frnall cafe decorated 
with gold, to a different apartment. The priefts 
attendant upon the ftatue place it, together with its 
cafe, on a four-wheeled carriage, and begin to draw 
it along- Thofe at the entrance of the temple en- 
deavour to prevent its admiffion : but the votaries 
above mentioned come to the fuccour of the god, 
and a combat enfues between the two parties, in 
which many heads are broken, and I ftiould fuppofe 
many lives loft, though tliis the ^Egyptians pofi- 
tively deny. 

L.XIV. The motive for this ceremony is dius 
explained by the natives of the country: — This 
temple, they fay, was the refidence of the mother of 
Mars : the god himlelf, who had been brought up 
at adiftance from his parent, on his arrival at man's 
eftate came hither to vifit liis mother. The attend- 
ants, who had never feen Iiim before, not only re- 
fufed to admit him, but roughly drove him from 
the place. Obtaining proper affiftance, he returned, 
levcrely chaftifed thole wlio had oppofed him, and 
obtained admiffion to his parent. From this cir- 
eumftance tlie above mode of fighting was ever after 
praftifed on the feftival of Mars: and thefe people 
were alfo the lirft who made it a point of religion 

not 
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not to communicate carnally with a woman in a 
temple, nor enter any conlecrated place after the 
venereal a6t, without having firft wafhed. Except 
the Egyptians and the Greeks, all other nations 
without fcruple conneft themfelves with women 
in their temples, nor think it neceflary to wafli 
themfelves after fuch conneftion, previous to their 
paying their devotions. In this inftance they 
rank man indifcriminately with other animals; for 
obferving that birds as well as beads copulate 
in Ihrines and temples, they conclude that it cannot 
be offenfive to t!re deity. St’ch a mode of rca- 
foning does not by any means obtain my approba- 
ciftn. 


Communicaie cnrndJly a ^L.vcvmn,'] — Alcntion is made 

of the MofTyrij called by Apollonius Rhodiiis, MolIyra?ci, who 
copulated in the public llreets. See Xenophon^ Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, and other 5. 

Next by the jfacred hill their oars impel 
Firm ArgOi where the MoiTyrxeians dwell. 

Of manners Rrangc, for they with care conceal 
'Fhofe deeds which others openly reveal. 

And aclious that in fecret ihouid be done 
Perform in public and before the fun ; 

For, Idle the mongers of the briltly drov'Ci 
In public they perform the feats of love, 

Faijjkcs ApoUoniiis RhoJ* 

Quid ego dc Cynicis loquar, quibus in propatulo coire cum 
conjugibus mos fuit. LaPtantius.—See alfo what Diogenes Laer- 
tius fays of Crates and Piipparchia. See Bayle on the Adam^ 
kes and Picards, and alfo “ A Dialogue concerning Dccencyd' 
See alfo jrkrodotus, book i, 

■ # ' 
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LXV. The iuperflition of the Egyptians is 
confpicuous in various inhanccs, but in this more 
particularly : notvvithftanding die vicinity of their 
country xo Africa, the number of bealls is compa- 
ratively final], but all of them, both thofe whlcli 
are wild and tliofc whicli are domeftic, are regard- 
ed as fxcred. If 1 wcic to er.plain the reafon of this 
prejudice, I lliould he led to the difeuffion of thole 
lacred fubjeexs, which I particularly wifh to avoid 
and which but from nccellity I fnculd not have 
difculled fo fully as I have. Their laws compel 
them to chcridi animals; a certain number of men 
and women are appointed to this office, which is 
eftcemed fo honourable '‘h that it defeends in fuc- 
ceffion from father to fon. In the prefence of thefe 
animals the inhabitants of the cities perform their 
vows. They addrefs themfelves as fupplicants to 
the divinity, who is fuppofed to be reprefented by 
the animal In whole prefence they are; they then 
cut olF their childrens' hair, fometimes die whole 

to a-joid ,] — The ancients were repiarkably ferupu- 
lous in every thing which regarded religion ; but in the time of 
Diodorus Siculus ibangers did not pay the fame reverence to 
the religious rites of the Vlvgyptians. This hiiiorian was not 
afraid to acquaint us with the motives which induced the yEgyp~ 
bans to pay divine hoiiours to animals.— 

See Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. 21. 

Eficmcdjo honoiirahlcdy^^Q far from rcfufing tliis employ, 
or being afhamed pui.dicly to exercife it, they make a vain dif- 
play of it, as if they participated the greatcll honours of tji® 
gods. When they travel through the cities, or the country, tiiey 
make known, by certain marks which they exhibit, the particular 
animal of which tViey have the care. They who meet them as 
they journey rerpedi and wot fhip thcic.-^Diodorvi Siculus^ 

Vql. I. U 
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of it, fometimes half, at other times only a (hire! 
pait^ this they weigh in a balance againft a piece of 
filver i as foon as tlie filver preponderates^ they 
give it to the woman who keeps the beaft, fhe in 
return feeds the beaft with pieces of fijfli, which is 
their conftant food. It is a capital offence defign- 
edly to kill any one of thefe animals; to deftroy 
one accidentally Is punifhed by a fine, determined by 
the priefts ; but whoever, however involuntarily, 
kills an ibis or an hawk”^ cannot by any means 
efcape death. 

1.x VI. The number of domeftic animals in 
gypt very great, and would be mucli greater if 


-(■/// one iheJeS\-^'V\\c cat was alfo held in the ex* 
tremefl veneration by xhe ancient -/Egyptians; and Diodorus Si- 
culus rc!a<cs> tliat a Roman haxdng by accident killed a cat, the 
common people indantly furrounded his houfe with every demon- 
flration of fury, 'i'he king^s guards were inftantly dil'patched to 
reicuc him from their rage, hut in vain; his authority and the 
Roman name were equally inclJe^lual. — 'In the moli extreme 
neceffities of famhic, they rather chofc to feed on human flcfli 
than on thefe animals. — T, 

'*5 The .fligyplians thus venerated the ibis, becauie 

they were hippoied to devour the ferpents wliich bred in the 
ground after the ebbing of the Nile. — J\ 

i/^w/^.]«-*They have a kind of domeftic large brovt^n 
hawk, with a fine eye. One may Ice the pigeons and hawks 
flatidiog clofe to one another. The 7'urks never kill them, and 
feem to have a fort of veneraiioh for thefe birds and for catSj^ 
as well as their anceftors. The ancient .Egyptians in this ani- 
mal worftiipped the fun or Ofiris, of whicii the brightnefs of 
its eyes was an emblem. — Fococke, 

Ofiris was wotlhipped at P.hil<e, under the figure^of the i£thio- 
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the increafe of cats were not thus fruftrated — The 
female cats, when delivered of their young, care- 
fully avoid the company of the males, who to ob^ 
tain a fecond commerce with them contrive and 
execute this ftratagem : they Iteal the young from 
the mother, which they deftroy, but do not eau 
This animal, which is very fond of its young, from 
its defire to liave more, again covets tlie company 
of the male. In every accident of lire, the cats 
icem to be a6luatcd by ibrne fiipcrnatnral im- 
pulfe 5 for the Asgyptians liirrounding fhe place 
which is burning appear to be occupied with no 
thought but that of preferving their cats. TJieie, 
however, by dealing between the legs of the f[)ec~ 
tarors, or by leaping over their heads, endeavour 

If the increafi of cats-, tSu ,] — There occurs, I’ own, aclliliculty 
in the A^gyptian fyllcin of tlicology. It is evident from their 
method of propagation, that a couple of cats hi ilfty years 
would dock a whole kingdom. If religious veneration were 
paid them, it would in twenty more not oniy be caficr in /E- 
gypt to find a god than a man^ (whicli PetroiiiuG fays was the 
cafe in fome parts of Jc;ily) but the gods maft at lafl entirely 
llarve the men, aiid leave them illvcs neither prieds nor votaries 
remaining. It is probable, therefore, that this wife nation, the 
mod celebrated in antiquity for prudence and found policy, fore- 
feeing fuch dangerous conicquenccs, referved all their woriliip 
for the fulhgro vvn divinities, and ufed the freedom to drown 
the holy fpawn, or little fucking gods, without any ferupic or 
remorfe. And thus the praaice of warping the tenets of reli- 
gion, in order to ferve temporal intereds, is not by any means 
to be regarded as an invention of thefe later ages.— 

Supernatura]h\ — It is adonilhing tliat Herodotus foould 
fee this as a prodigy. The cat is a timid animal, fire makes it 
more fo: the precautions taken to prevent its peiidring frightea 
it dill more, and deprive it of its fagacity,— 

U 2 
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to dart into the flames. This circumftance, when- 
ever it happens, diffufes univerlal forrow In 
whatever family a cat by accident happens to die, 
every individual cuts off his eye- brows ; bur 
on the death of a dog they fhave their heads and 
every part of their bodies. 

LXVII. 

U niverfal forrGn.v .'\ — One method of mourning prevalent 
in the Eail, was to aru-inbie in multitudes, and bewail aloud. 
In a manurcript of Sir John Chardin, part of v. liich has been 
given in the work of Mr. Ibrmer, wc have this remark: It is 
the genius of the people of Aila to exprefs their (entiments of 
joy and grief aloud. I'hele tlieir tranlports arc* ungovernetk 
cxce^lve, and truly outrageous.’' See Harmer, vol. ii. p. 136., 

Cfas off his eyc-h,‘Q-j:s.'\ — The cuilom oi' cutting oft’ the 
hair in mourning appears to have obtained in the Eaft in the 
prophetic times. 

Among the ancient Greeks It was fometimes laid upon the 
dead body, fometinies call into the funeral pile, and fomctimci^ 
placed upon the grave. 

Women in the deep mourning of captivitv, ffiaved off rlieir 
hair. Then thou ftialt bring her home to tliinc houfe, nnd 
flic ftrall ftiave her head and pare her nails.” DcuierchG.»y ^ 
xxi. J2. 

rvlaiilct fays, that in the Eafl the wennen that attend a corpfe 
to the grave generally have their hair hanging loofc abouf. 
their ears. 

Df'iith of a eAy.J — In this rclpce^l Plutarch dlirers frcaa 
Idcrodotus. He allows that ilicfe .anirnais were at one time 
eileemed ludy, but. it was before the time of Carnhyres. From 
' the rcra of his reign they were held in anoilier light; for when 
this king killed the ficrcd Apis, the dogs fed ib liberally upon 
hLs entrails, without rnakiug a proper diifinc't’op, that they lOil 
ah their fanflity. But they were certainly of old looked upon 
as lacrcd; and it was perhaps with a view to tliis, and to prevent 
the Ihaerues retaining any notion of this nature, that a dog 
was ne t fuftered to come wiilun tlic predufts of die temple ot 

Jerufaleni. 
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LXVIL, The cats when dead are carried to hi- 
ercd buildinp;s, and aitcr being laltcd are buried 
In the city Bubatlis. Oi the canine fpccies^, the 
females arc buried in conlecratcd chefts, wherever 
they may Iiappen to die, which ceremony is alfo 
obferved with rcfpedl to the ichneumons The 

jdirew- 


jt;ruialcm. fn the Mof.'iic l:uv% the price of a dog, and tlie 
liirc of a harlot, arc put upon the finie level. See Dcutcrono- 
jny, xxiii. i8. ‘‘'Thou flialt not bring the hire of a whore 
nor the price of a dog into the houfe of the Lord thy God tor 
any vow, for both thefe are an abomination to the Lord thy 
C,j odd ’ — I^ryani. 

it is bccaufc the dog was confecrated to Anubis, that he was 
reprefented with a dog’s head. Vijgil and Ovid call Iran La- 
trator Anubis ; Propertius and Liudeiuius, L*itrans Anubis. — ^ 
1. arc her. 

At the pi efent day dogs are confidered in the Kail as defiling 
they do not fuifer them in their houles, and ever with care avoid 
touching them in the iirects. By the ancient Jews, as rcmai hcd 
before, they were confidered in a dilagreeable light. Am I 
a dog r” fays tlic PhiHitine to Da\id. “ Wiiat is thy icrvaint a 
dog?” fiys Hazaei, Sec ITaviner, vol. i. p* 220 . It may 

nuleed be obferved, that in moil countries and languages the 
word dog' is a teru'i of conicxnpt. ‘‘ 1 took by the throat the 
unvn cuiiieifed dog.” — T, 

Jftcr /^?/Vo/.]~->Diodorus Siculus fays the fame thing, 
and lie alfo deferibes the procefs uied on the oc:aiion. — 7 . 

7r/’;/av;A'w/]----i3 found both in Upper and Lower ULrypt. 
ll creeps flowly alongy as if ready to feizc its prey; it feeds on 
rdants, eggs, and fowls, in Upper /Egypt it fearches for the 
eggs of the crocediie, tvliidi lie hid in tlic fand, and cats them, 
iaereby preventing^- r.he incrcafe of that animal. It may be 
eafily tamed, and goes about the houfes like a cat. It malces a 
growling fioife, and barks when it is very angry. The french 
m aTgypt have called this Rat dc Pharaon. Alpirius andBello- 

U 3 nitis. 



ftrew-micc and hawks arc always removed to Bo, 
tos ; the ibis to Hermopolis ; tlie bears, an ani, 
mal rarely feen in /d'igypt, and the wolves which 
ai'c not much bigger than foxes, are buried in what- 
ever p'lace they die. 

I.XVIIT. I procceJ now to deferibe the nature 
of the crocodile v/hicii during the four fe- 
vercr months of winter cats nothing: it is a qua- 
druped, but amphilhous ; it is alto oviparous, and 
depofits its eggs in the fand ; the greater part of 
the day it I'pends 0!i fliore, but all the night in the 


nius, following this, have called it Miis Phariiorjis, The refem- 
blance it has to a moufe in colour and hair, might have induced 
people ignorant of natural hiilory to call it a moiTe ; but why 
Pharaoh’s moufe ? The /Egyptians were in the time of Pharaoh 
too intelligent to call it a moufe : nor is it at this day called 
by the Arabs^ which is the name for moufe ; they call it 

What is related concerning its entering the jaws of the 
crocodile is fabulous. — HaJjtdqtdj}, 

Mi- Herfnofolis ,'^ — iThere were in Aikgypt two places of this 
name,Wcfieling fuppofes Ileroclotus to fpeak of tliat in the 
T‘hel)aid.^n 

f/Wwv.]— Haflehjuiil did not meet with ciilier of thefi 
^animal ;> in Aigypt. 

Wolves were honoured in dEgypt, fays Eufebius, probably 
frOm their refemblance to the dog. Some relate, tliat the 
^■e/Ethiopians having made an expedition againll .Egypt, were put 
to flight by a vafl number of wolves, which occafloned the 
place where the incident happened to be called Lycopolis. 

Of the crocodile. nature and properties oi 

the crocodile are fufliciently known. I flriill therefore be con- 
tented vvbh giving the reader, from diflerent authors, fuch par- 
of this extraordinary animal as arc Icfs notorious. The 

crrcumflanco 



water, as being wanner than the external air wdiofe 
cold is inci-eafed by the dew. No animal that I 
iiavx’ leen or known, from being at firft fo remark- 
ably diminutive grows to ib vaft a fizc. The 

circarnilance of tlieir eating nothing during the four fcTcre 
winter months feenis to be untrue. 

The excrements do not a]>pc<'ir to pafs through the anus, they 
p.ifi through the gut into the ventricle, and arc eomited up. Under 
the ilioulder of tlic old crocodile is a folliciilus containing a thick 
matter, which fmeils like mufic, a perfume much efteemed in 
/Eg) pt. When tlie male copulates with the female, lie turns her 
uitli his fiiout on her back. 

'fhe fat of the crocodile is ufed by the yEgyptians againd the 
rhciwuatifm. The gall is thought good for the eyes, and for 
barrennefs in women. 'Fhe eyes are an aphrodifiac, and as 
fladelquift afiirms, cflccmed by the Arabs fuperior even toanv- 
bcrgrcaie. 

When the ancient prophets In the Old Tedament fpeak of 
a dragon, a cnicodilc is gcnerallv to be undcrilood. Am I a 
lea or a jannin r” Sec Job, vii. 12; where, according to 
I farmer, a crocodile alone can be meant. The animal is of moil: 
extraordinary llrength. One of twelve feet,’ ^ fays Maillet, 
after a long fail threw down with the llroke of his tail tive or 
i'x men, and a bale of colFcc.” 'Fhcy ilecp in the fun, but not 
ix'Undly. 'Fhey feldcm defeend below the Thebais, and never 
btlow Grand (diiro. Some have liccn fecn iifty feet long. He- 
rodotus fays it has no tongue, but it has a flcfhy fubllancc like 
a tongue, winch ierves it to turn its meat : it is faid to move only 
tlic upper jaw, and to lay fifty eggs. It is not a little remarkable, 
that the ancient name being champfa, the ^gyptiiins now call it 
buifah. — T. 

Warmer than the Wr.]-— Water expofed to violent 

heat during the day preforves its warmth in the night, and is 
then much Icfs cold than the external air. — Larcher. 

From confuliing modern travellers, we find the remarks of 
Herodotus oa the crocodile, excepting only the particularities 
which we have pointed out, confirmed,'— 5 G 

U 4 
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eggs arc not larger than thofc ofgcefe : on leaving 
the fhell the young is proportionably fmall, but 
when arrived at its full fize it is fometimes more 
than feventecn cubits in length : it has eyes like a 
liog teeth large and prominent, in proportion 
to the dimcnfions of its body; but, unlike all other 
animals, it has no tongue. It is further and moll 
lingularly diflingiiilhed by only moving its upper 
]aw. Its feet are armed with ftrong fangs ; thelkin 
is protefled by hard fcales regularly divided. In 
the open air its fight is remarkably acute, but it 
cannot fee at all in the water : living in the v/ater 
its tliroat is always full of leeches ; hearts and birds 
univerfally avoid it, the trochilus alone except- 
ed, which, from a fenfe of gratitude, it treats with 
kindnefs. When t!ie crocodile leaves the water, it 
reclines itielf on the land, and gencraily towards tire 
weft, with its mouth open : the trochilus entering its 
throat deftroys the leeches ; in acknowledgment 

Eyfs like a hog."] — The leviat}u;n of Job is varlciiOy iin- 
dc'rllood by critics for the uhale and the crocodile. Both thefc 
animals are remarkable for the faiallnefs of their eyes, in pro- 
portion to the bulk of their bodies : thofe of tlic crocodile am 
hiid to be extremely piercing out of the water ; in which feuA* 
therefore the poet’s exprefTion, its eyes are like the eye-lids of 
« vhe morning,” can only be applicable. Dr. Young, in his 
paraphrafe on this part of job, deferibing die crocodile as the 
animal intended in the original, jias givea the image an erro- 
neous reference to the magnitude rather than the brightnefs of 
its eye. 

I^argc is his front, and when his bui niOi’d eyes 

Lift their broad lids, the morning feems to rife. 

Dr. Aikin->. Poetial U/e cf Nat. HyL 

for 
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fQr winch lervice it never docs the trochilus in- 

jury. 

LXIX. This animal, by many of the /Egyp^ 
tians, is efteemed facred by others it is treated as 
an enemy Tl'icy who live near Thebes, and the 
lake Mcerls, hold the crocodile in religious vene- 
ration : they Xled one, wdiich they render tame and 
aocilc, iuipending golden o)*naments h-om its ears 
and fornetinics gems of value ; the fore feet are ie- 
cuicd by a chain. They feed it with t!ie iielh of 

'"9 EUt’med lubjca v/e luee the following 

f nrrular (lory in MaximusTvrius. An oEgyptiaii woman brougiu 
lip the young one of a crocodile, d'hc ^ngypnians eltccmcd h.ir 
iingulaily fortunate, and revered her ms the nurfe ot a deny. 
'The woman had a about the fame age with the crocodile, 
and they grew up and played togctiior. No harm eihhed whillt 
the crocodile we.s gentle irom bemp* weeib ; but tv'iica it got it,» 
llreng;vh it devoured the clnbl. fh ' woman cxuilcd in tltc death 
of her Ion, and contidered his nte ns hlcded in the extreme, in 
tliiis beconiiiig ti:e viclim of their domeiHc god.— 7 . 

Trcutal fu nv ewe/^oa]— ’Theio sverc the people ofTentyra 
in particular, now called Davidcra, they were tamous for their 
intrepidity as well as art in overcoming crc:=codj]es. For a par> 
ticidar account ot their rnaimer ot treating tiicni, i liny, 
book viii. chap. 2C.«~7. 

13 ’ (^) ;"/ i titiU'' } .’ t s f i'o’n it's r.'Ter.J— T las eicnrs to fuppofe, tn.it 
crocodile has cars externallv, ncvcrine!'.‘is tnole winch the Su.t ai 
hnt to Louis the Fourteenth, and whicli die academy cd fciejiees 
didheted, had none. M’hey Ibund in them indeed apertures of 
the cars placed below the eyes, but concealed and covered with 
Lin, whic-h had the appearance of two cycdisls entirely clofed. 
Wlien the animal was alive, and out of tlie water, thefe lids pro- 
bably opened. Fiovvtwer this m.ay be- it was, as may be pre- 
fumed, to thefe mcuibrancs that the ear-rings were fixed.—* 
larchir. 


the 
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the facred vidlims, and with other appointed food. 
While it lives they treat it with unccafing atten- 
tion, and when it dies it is firft embalmed, and 
afterwards depofitcd in a facred cheft. They who 
live in or near Elephantine, lb far from confidering 
theie beafls as lacred, make them an article of 
foo^l ; they call them not crocodiles, but champ- 
fie The name ot crocodiles was firft iinpofcd 
by tiie lonians, from their relemblance to lizards 
fo nansed by them^ winch arc produced in the 
hedges, 

LXX. Among the various methods that are ufed 
to take the crocodile I ibali only relate one 
which moft deierves attention : tiiey fix on a hook 
a piece of fwdnefs flefli, and fnfler it to float into the 
middle of tlic flircam ; on the banks they have a 
live hog, wliich they beat till it cries out. The 
crocodile hearing the noife makes towairds it, and 
in the way encounters and devours the bait. Tliev 

— The crocotlile had mniiy name?, fucli lu car ■ 
iritn, fquehus, campfa. This lail fignilied aii ark or recepta- 

tie.— — 

^0 take rr5c'^z///t:.]— The inok common way of killing 

the crocodile is by Ihootyig it. I'he ball mufe be directed to- 
wards the belly, where the fKin is foft, and not armed with 
fcalcs like the back. Yet they give an account of a method oi" 
'‘catching them fomething like tliat which Kerodotus relates. 
They make fome animal cry at a dillance from the river, and 
when the crocodile comes out they thru ft a fpear into his body, 
to which a rope is tied : they then let him go into the water to 
fpend himfeif; and afterwards drawing him out, run a pole into 
his, .gtouth, and jumping on his back tie his jaws together 
fod-che, 

diea 
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then draw it on fliore, and the firft thing they do 
is to fill its eyes with clay , it is thus eafily manage-r 
^blc^ which it otherwife would not be. 

LXXI. The liippopotamus is efteemcd facrcc( 

*3+ The hippopotamus .^ — It is to be obferv^cd, that the hlppopo- 
tamos and crocodile were fy nibols of the fame purport : both 
^'elated to the deluge, and however the Greeks might fometlrncs 
rcprcfcnt them, they were both in cl lil'erent places reverenced 
hy the ancient Asgyptians . — Bryant y who relbrs his reader cn 
this fubjet^l; to the Ifis and Ofiris of riutarch^ 

'I'hc liippopotamos is generally fuppofed to be t1)e behemoth 
of fcrlpture, Maillet lays liis fkin is two fingers thick ; and 
that it is fo much the more cifiicult to kill it as there is only a 
fmall place in its forcliead wlicrc it is vulnerable. HaHeh.juill 
dalles it not v.itli the amphibia but qnadrupccls. It is an iii- 
vctei ate enemy to the crocodile, and kills it wlscrevcr it meets 
it. It never appears belosv the c:itarads, 'I'he liidc is a load 
f.);' a camel: iViaillct fpeaks of one which wordd liavc beem a 
licas y load for four camels. He does great injury to the yEgv^p.. 
liap.s, dcilro} ing in a very Hiort time an entire held of corn or 
clover, 'r'lu lr manner of deilroying it is too curious to be 
omitted ; t.licy place in his way a great quantity of peafe ; the 
bead filiing himfelf with th fa they ocv'afion an intolerable 
thirlE Upon thckc he drinks large draughts of water, and the 
/Egyptians afterwards find him dead on the jliore, blown up as 
if killed with titc llronglt poifan. Pennant rcHtcs, in his Sy nop* 
fis of Animals, other and more plaufjblc m ains of taking this 
animal. Its voice is betwexm tlie roaring of a bull and the 
braying of an elephant, it is at firll interrupted with frequent 
ihert paufes, but rnav he heard at a great diikince. 'i'he oftener 
he gees on f iore, the better iiopes have the yEgyptians of a fuf- 
hc.icnt encrcafe of the Tsilc. His food, they lay, cdU be aim oil 
diliinpruidied in his excrements. Pocockc calls it a fiih, and 
fays that he was able to obtain little informavion concerning it. 

The above particulars are compiled dnedy from ElafTclquiil 
M'dllc^:, and Pennant.-- -/I 
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in the didrifl of Papremis, but in no other part of 
/Egypt. I {liall dofcribc its nature and properties : 
it is a quadnipedj its feet are cloven, and it has hood 
like an ox ; the nole is iliort, but turned up, tlie 
teeth prominent i it relcmbles a boric in its inane, 
its tali, and its voice : it is of the iizc of a very 
large ox, and it has a flvin io remarkably thick, that 
when dried it is made into olTenfive weapons, 

LXXn. The Nile ahb produces otters, which 
the .dygypdans venerate, as they alfo do the fiih 
called Icpitodus, and tlie eel : tliefc are facred to 
the Nile, as among tlic birds is one called the 
cJienalopex '’h 

],,XXin. 'They have abb another lacred bird, 
which, excejn in a piclinre, 1 have never feen : it is 

V/;'/>a 7. 1 — Aniip!;anes in Athenrtu*?, addrclllnp- himfrlF 
:o r;ic .dtp^ypiians, isyo Vhei atlorc the o-y j ikerilice to the gods. 
Yci! rcvereiic'^,* tlie tel a very powcrtul deity ; we confidcr it 
as dainiich of hvedc’ ATKiphanes, and the Creek writers, 
wjio aiunfed tlicndehrcs with rid'r, 'ding rlie i\Jigious ceremonies 
ct /1y: vpt, \vci'e do-ihiie's ignorant of tiie motive wliich caiufed 
d'lis particidar hC to be proicrda'd. I'he fieih of the ed, and 
, forne other fill), thichened tiie i>lood, and by checking the per- 
IpiratioH excited all tlnsf- mala.dies connected with the leprofy. 
Tite prieds forbade the peojde to eat it, and to render tlior 
more edVeluaf, tiiev pretended to ri'gard tlieic lilh 
facred, M. Paw pri'teiids that the Ciretdes have been in an 
errm in pbydng tin; eel anK^ngd tlie facred iifli, but I have al- 
ways to fa)- to that learned man, where are your proofs — 
Xav(/v r. 

— 'This bird in figure greatly refembles tlie 
gcofe^ but it has all the art and cunning of the fox. — Lc'.nhcr. 

calkU 
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called the phcenix It is very uncommon even 
among themfelves ^ for accorduig to the Hcliopoli- 
tans, it comes there but once in die couife of live 
hundred years^ and t!ica only at the deceaic of the 
parent bird. If it bear any relcmblance to its pic- 
ture, the wings are partly of a gold and partly of a 
ruby colouiy and its form and fizc perfectly like 
riie eagle. They relate one thing of it wliich iur- 
pafles all credibility : they fiy tluit it comes from 
Arabia to the temple of the lun, bearing die dead 
body of its parent inclofral in itiyrrh, which it bu- 
ries. It makes a ball of juyrrh ihaped like an egg, 
as large as it is able to carry, which it proves . by 
exjieriment. ddiis done, ic excavates the mais. into 
which it introduces the body of die dead bird ; it 
again clofrs the aperture with myrrh, ami the whole 

*3'-^ /V.w;//.v.l — From wliat is retitcj of tlFis bird the PlKoni- 
ciaiis p;ave the name p1un\fi:< to die l/jcaiiia v\’hen 

burnt tlovvm to the ground it iprings up agani fairer and 
ilrongcr tlnan ever. 

I'lie ancient chrihians iilfo refer to the phccnlw as a type of 
the rcfurrecllon. — 7 . 

We find the following remark in d licrnarms de Plagio 
I/iterario. 

Herodotus in fecundo cx Ihlloncn Hcc-UluI Mil Jai narratione 
tpiamplurima verbis totideni cxfcripfnio divxur, paiica (piada!)! 
levitcr cnientitus, cujidmcdi funt, qme e’e f-lnmucc ave, dc (px 
iiuviatili equo ct crocodiloriim venatione cr/inni emorat, ] . acp.. 

As to what he may liave borrowed Iroja 1 icc.xa.us, noiiiing' 
can be faid, but die term ‘ Icviter inenutas’ doco not appear to be 
Candidly applicable to a writer v/lio, i:) thi tjock particularly^ tclbv 
you in cvciy page that lie only reh'Ve.> die inforniation he re- 
cclved, and who profefledly reg irds the llory of tiie phooux zi 
fabulous. — A 
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becomes the lame weight as wh.en compofed eti^ 
tirely of myrrh ; it then proceeds to Atgpyt to the 
temple of the fun. 

LXXIV. In the vicinity of Thebes there arc 
alfo facred ferpents not at all troublefome to 
men : they are very fmall, but have two horns on 
the top of the head. When they ilic, they are buriei l 
in the temple of Jupiteiy to whom they are laid to 
belong. 

LX XV* Thei'e is a [)lace in Arabia^ near tlic 
city Butos, which I vihtccl for the piirpofc of ob - 
taining information concerning the winged fer- 
pent I faw licre a prodigious quantity of fer- 

pcnr.s 

Sacrcii firpents ,’] — The fyinbolical worfliip of the ferpent 
was in the ftril a^es very extcufivc, and was introduced into ah 
the niyilcries wherever celebrated. It is remarkable that where- 
ever the Amonians founded any places of worfldp, there was 
generally feme ilory of a ferpent. There was a legend about a 
rerpeni at Colchis, at Thebes, and at Delphi, 

The ylvgypdans worHiIpped thegoednefs of the creator under 
the name pf Cnepix. M'he fymbol, according to Eufebius, was 
a ferpent. Trie ferpent within a circle, touching it at tiie two 
oppohte points of its circumference, fignilies the good genius,’^ 

I'hefe ierpents, lionourcd by the name of Haridl, hill are 
famous, as treated Ixy the prieiis of Achmin.-^-^Sh-rTTrrr. 

We have already ohierved, that the ferpent was a {ymbol of 
the* fun, which the Aigyptians gave a place in their facred ta- 
bles. Nor did tiicy content thcnifclvcs with placing the fer- 
pentwith their gods, but often reprefented even tiic gods them- 
hdves witli the body and tail of a ferpent joined to tlieir own 
head.-— d Ion! fauco7i. 

Winged fir paitB ^ — -We Ought not to be too prompt either 

to 
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pents bones and ribs placed on heaps of different 
heights. The place itfeif is a ftrair, betwixt two 
mountains, it opens upon a wide plain which com- 
municates with .®gypt. They affirm, that in the 
commencement of every fpring thefe v/inged fer- 
pents fly from Arabia towards /Egypt, but that 
tlic ibis here meets and dellroys them, d'he 
Arabians fay, that in acknowledgment of this ler- 
vicc the AT'p'ptians hold the ibis in great revc- 
!' iicc, which is not con'L; adi.5tc\i by drat pcoirlc. 

I, XX VI. One Ipccics of tim ibis is entirely 

■ black, 

to hoUeve, or tlie contrary, tilings wliicli are uncorvinion. AI- 
thougU [ liave never leeii winged icrpcatn, i I'e'idve tiidt they 
rxid; for a Phrygian brought into Ionia a rccrpica which had. 
i^,ings like thofe of tlic grafshopoer.-*— 

The burden of the beaiT of the loiitii : into the .land of trouble 
and anguilh, from wlience come the young and. old lion, Lhe 
\ipcr, and fiery Hying fcrpciu, dred" — //h/dd, xxx, 6 . 

Dc ferpentibiis inemorandi ma.ximc, quo.i parvos :ul.niodum ct 
Tcueni pnefcntl ;, certo aniii tempore ex iimo coiicretariim pa- 
(udum cmergere in magno examine voiante.s Aipypti-nt tcnderc^ 
xt:c|ue in Ipfo introiiu finium ab .avibus qaas ihidas appclIanCy 
vuiverfo aginine excipi pugnaque confici tiadituzn ciL — 

Mc’/a" 

//’/s ,] — The ibis was a bird uilli a lo.ng r./:ck and a 
c looked beak, not much unlike the ilork ; his legs v/ere Icng 
.and fliiT, and when he put Ifis licad and nee!-: under Idn: wing, 
die figure he made, as dkhaa tays, vvas lomerhmg like a niank 
heart. It is faid, that the nib ofclyilers was 1:1 R found out from 
obfervations made of ibis bird’s applying that remedy to himfelf* 
by the help of his long neck and beak. It is reported of it, that 
it could live no where but in dEgypt, but would pine itfeif la 
death if tranfported to another country. — 


111 
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black, its beak remarkably crooked, its legs as large 
as tliofe of a crane, and in fize it refembles the crex: 
this is the enemy of the fcrpents. Tlie fccond 
ipecies is the rnoft common : thcfe have the head 
and the whole of the neck naked; the plumage 
is white, except that on the head, the neck, the ex- 
tremities of the wings, and the tail, thele arc of a deep 
black colour, but tlie legs and the beak refemblc 
in all refpefts thofe of the other fpccics. The form 
of the flying and of the aquatic fcrpents is the 
fame ; the wings of the former are not feathered, 
but entirely like thofe of the bats. — And tlius 1 
have finilhed nny account of the lacred animals. 

LXXVII. Thofe /Egyptians who live in the 
cultivatv.xl parts of the countiy are of all whom 1 
have feen, tlie ivioft ingenious, being attentive to the 
improvement of tlie memory bey ond tlie rell of 
mankind. To give fume idea of their mode of life: 

fur 

In coatradi/tion to th-e above, M. Larclier informf^ n.':, 
ovie was kept lor ibveral yeurs in the Menagerie at V'eriadies.— * 

r. 

Hadclqulll; calls the Ardea ibis, the ibis of the aricient 
/Egyptian.,, becaufe it is very common in ACgypt, and alinoil 
peculiar to that cauntry; becaufe it eats and cleliroys ferpents ; 
and becaufe the urns lound in fepulclires contain a bird of this 
iize : it is of the fize of a raven hen, 

0/ the ?neT7ioryh\ — I’he invention of local memory is 
aferibed to Simonides, “ Much,*' fays Cicero, “ do 1 thank Simo- 
iiidcs of Chios, who fird of all invented the art of memory.'* 
Simoiiides is by fome authors affirmed to have taken medicines 
to acquire this accomplifhmcnt. — Set Bayle^ article Simonides. 

Mr. Hume remarks, that the faculty of memory was much 

more 
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for three days fucceffively in every montli they 
ufe purges, vomits, and clyfters ; this they do out 
of attention to their health being perfuaded that 
the difeafes of the body are occafioned by the dif- 
ferent elements received as food. Befides this, we 
may venture to aflert, that after the Africans there 
is no people in health and conftitution to be 
compared with the iEgyptians. To this advan- 
tage 

more valued in ancient times than at prefent; that there Is 
Icarcc any great genius celebrated in antiquity, who is not ce- 
lebrated for this talent, and it is enumerated by Cicero amongft 
the fublimc qualities of Caefar. — T, 

Their healthy b’r.] — This ailcrtioti was true previous to the 
time of Herodotus, and a long time afterwards ; but when they 
began to neglect the canals, the water putrefied, and the va- 
pours which were exhaled rendering the air of .Tgyptvcry un- 
healthy, malignant fevers foon began to appear : thefe became 
epidemical, and thefe vapours concentrating and becoming every 
day more pelUlentird, finally caiifed that dreadful malady known 
by the name of the plague. It was not fo before canals w'erc 
funk at all, or as long as they were kept in good order : but pro- 
liably that pan of Lower ^gypt which inclines to Elcarchls 
has never been healthy. — Larcher. 

Health and conjHtutiond\ — It is of tills country, which 
feems to have been regarded by nature with a favourable eye, 
that the gods have made a fort of terrellrial paradife. — The 
air there is more pure and excellent than in any other part of the 
world ; the women, and the females of other fpecies, are 
more fruitful than any where elfe ; the lands arc more produc- 
tive. As the men there commonly enjoy perfeif health, the 
trees and plants never lofe their verdure, and the fruits are al- 
ways delicious, or at leaf! falutary. It is true, that this air, 
good as it is, is fubjeiSl to be corrupted in feme proportion 
to other climates. It is even bad in thofe parts where, when 
the inundations of the Nile have been very great, this river in 
VoL. I. X returning 
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tage the climate, which is here flibjeft to no varia- 
tions, may eflentially contribute; changes of all 
kinds, and thofe in particular of the ieafons, pro- 
mote and occalion tire maladies of the body. To 
their bread, which they make with fpelt, they give 
the name of cyllcftis; drey have no vines in 

the 


returning to its channel, leaves marHiy place?, wliich infct'^l ihe 
O^juntry round about: the dcvv is allv) vxuy dangerous in eEpypt. 

from hy Ihay/icr ni bn Ohjcr'Ctiticus on Scrips 

, ture, 

Pocockc fays, that the dew ofrEgypt occafions very dangerous 
diforders in tlic eyes; but he adds, that tliey have the plague 
very rarely in yEgypt, unlefs brought by infedion to Alexan- 
dria, where it doc ; not cornir.only fpi'cacl. Some fiippofe that 
this dillemper breeds in tcmpera'ic weathoa anti th.ii evce(h\t‘ 
cold and heat Aops u ; fo that they have it not l i Conlraiivlno- 
pie in winter, nor in /Egypt in Aimmer. Tlw rdr of Culio in, 
particaiar is not thought to i/c wliolcromc ; the |a:opl.e are !nucl> 
{ubjci^l to fluxes, and troubled, widi ruptures ; the fniull -pox abo 
is conimon, but not dangerous ; piilirionary diAejes ,hc un- 
known. Savary ijunaks in high terms of die healthineA of the 
tlimutc, but allovrs that the fcalbn b'om Febrnar}- to the end of 
May is uniiealt’aye A'olaey, who coniradidts v^ava; y ier uia’iy 
of his aflenion;', conlirms \vhat he biys cftlr:: cbniaie of^bh- 
gypL^r: ’ 

Ac X7;;.'X.] — That there rnun; have been vbre.s in fcnic 
parts of xEgypt, is evident from the following pah ige in die 
book of Numbers ; And wherefore have ye made us to 
.Come up out of .Egypt, to bring us in unto this evil place ? it is- 
no p,!ace of lecJ or of figs, cr or of porneyTanates ; 
neither is there* , any water to drink/ ^ Larcher therefure fiip- 
pofes Herodotus to fpcak only of that part cf //gypt w’nere 
corn wits cultivated. Again, in the Pfilnw, wc hare this paf- 
fagC : Hq deflroyed their vines with liail-koees/' y£gypt, 

however, certainly never wai a wine country, nor is it now pro- 

■ dueuve 
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the country^ but they drink a Jiquor fermented 
from barley 3 they live principally upon fiflii 

either 


uutSlIv^e of a quantity adequate to the Wants of the inhabitants. 

^r. 

The Greeks were wrong, fiys Savary, vvidiing to eflablifli 
a perfeft rcfembJancc betwixt Bacchus and Oliris. The frit 
ivas honoured as the author of the vine; but the ^Tgypiians, far 
from attributing its culture to Ofiris, held wine in abhorrence. 

1hie aTgyptj jhsT fays Plutarch, “ never drank wine before the 
time of Fiammfnichu> ; they held this liquor to be the blood of the 
giants, who havifig made war on the gods, had periihed in bat- 
tle, and that the vine Iprang from the earth mingled with their 
blood ; nor divi they olfer it in libations, thinking it odious to 
the gods.” Whence the Oriental averlion for wine originated, 
would be dilhcult to lay, but cxiii it did, wliicli probably was 
one reaibn why it was forbidden by Mahomet. Perhaps \vc 
ihoLild feek for the caufe in the curie of Noah, pronounced upon 
Ham, who infnlted bis father linding him drunk. — Sa^z^my. 

In tlic time of Morner ilie vine grew wild in the illand of 
Sicily, but it was not improved by the fl-iill, nor did it alFord a 
liquor ga-ateful to the t.allc of the favage inhabitants. — Gibbon^ 

Of the finall quantity of wine made anciently in .dsgypt, fome 
was carried to Rome, and, according to Muilici, was the third in 
eilcem of their wines, — 7. 

145 rcnnc7ited from bcu'lyf — See a Difiertation on Barley 
Wine, before alluded to, where, amongll a profulion of witty 
and humouroas remarks, much real informatiun w communicated 
yr'i this lubjeH. — T. 

The mod vulgar people make a fort of beer of barley, with- 
out being malted ; they put Ibinething in it to make it intoxicate, 
and call it bonny : they make it ferment ; kis tliick and four, 
and will not keep longer than three or four days.-^Tcc<jr7f. 

The invention of this liquor of barley is univcrfally attributed 
to Ofiiis. — T. 

An Englilhman may in this place be excufed, if he af- 
fcit with foiuc degree of pride, that the wine of barley” 

X 2 , 4nadf 
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either faked or dried in the fun : they eat alfa 
quails ducks, and fome fmaller birds, without 
other preparation than firft filring t;hena ; but they 
roaft and boil fuch other birds and fiflres as they 
have, excepting thofe which are pteferved for la- 
cred purpofes. 

I.XX.VI1I. At the ente]4ainments of the rich, 
juft as the company is about to rife from the 
a fmall coffin is carried round, containing a perfeft 
reprefentation of a dead body: it is in fize fome- 
times of one but never of more than two cubits, 
and as it is fliewn to the guefts in rotation, the 
bearer exclaims, Caft your eyes on this figure, 

made in thb country, or in other words Bntifli beer^is fupe- 
rior to what is made in any other part of the world : the beer 
of ='Bremen is however deicrvcdly famous. It has been afferted 
by fome, that our brewers throw dead dogs ficacd into tlic 
W'ort, and boil them till the flcOi is all confumed. ‘‘Others,” fay 
the authors of the Encyclopjedia Britannica, “ more equitable, 
attribute the excellency of our beer to the quality of our malt 
and water, and (kill of our brewers.” — T. 

— A dillin6lion mull here be obferved betwixt 
fea-falt an^ fofiil-falt : the ./£gy])tians abhorred the former, but 
made no fcruple of ufmg the latter. — 7 

— '‘The quails of /Egypt arc cllecmed a great 
delicacy, are of the fize of a turtle dove, and called by Malle) - 
quid, Tetrao Ifraclitarum.” A difpute, however, has arifen 
amongft the learned, whether the food of the Ifraelites in tlie 
defert was a bird; many fuppofe that they fed on locufls. 
Their immenfe quantities Teem to form an argument in favour 
of this latter opinion, not eafiiy to be fet afide ; to which may be 
added, that the Arabs at the?^fefent day eat loculls when frehi, 
anid eHeem them when ihlted a great delicacy.— A 


after 
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after death you yourfelf will refemble it ; drink then, 
and be happy/’ — Such are the cuftoms they obierve 
at entertainments. 

EXXTX. They contentedly adhere to the cuf- 
toms of their anceftors, and are averfe to foreign 
manners Amonf>: other things which claim our 
approbation, they have a fong^', which is alfo ufed 

in 


Aver/c to foreign manners.^ — I'he attachment of the ->^gyp- 
tians to their country has been a frequent fubjedt of remark; it 
is neverthelefs lingular, that great numbers of them anciently 
lived as fervants in other lands. Mr. Harmcr obierves, that 
Hagar was an ^’Egyptian, with many others; and that it will not 
he eafy to pick out from tlie Old Tehament accounts an equal 
number of fervants of other countries, that lived in foreign lands 
mentioned there. — •/’. 

* They have Linus, fays Diodorus Siculus, was the 

hrll' inventor of iiiclody amongll the Greeks. We are told by 
Athemeus, that the drain called Linus was very melancholy. 
Innus was fuppofed to have been the iiril lyric poet in Greece, 
and was the mailer of Orpheus, Thamyris, and Hercules, 

Plutarch, from Hcraclidcs of Pontus, mentions certain dirges 
as compofed by Linns; his death gaveVife to a number of fongs 
in honour of his memory; to thefe Homer is fuppofed to allude 
hi the following lines ; 

To thefe a youth awakes tlie warbling llrings. 

Whole tender lay the fate of Linus fnigs ; 

In meafured dance behind Inin move trie train, 

Tune fofc the voice, and auhver to the llraia. 

'eb' ’ ■ ■ Tope. 

Song in Greece is fuppofed to have preceded the ufe of let- 
ter;). — Not only the yEgyptians, but the Hebrews, j^rabians, 
Ahyrians, Pcrfians, and Indians had their national fongs. 

X 3 Montaigne 
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in Phoenicia, Cyprus, andjother places, where it Is. 
differently named. Of all the things which afto-, 
nifhed me in iEgypt, nothing more perplexed me 
than my curiofity to know whence the ^Egyptians 
learned this fong, fo entirely refembling tlie Linus 
of the Greeks 5 it is of the remoteft antiquity among 
them, and they call it Mancros. They have a tradi~» 
tion that Maneros was the only Ion of their firft 
hnonarch ; and that having prematurely died, they 
inlfituted thefe melancholy ftrains in his honour, 
conftituting their fiift and in earlier times their only 
fong. 

LXXX. The ^Egyptians furpals all the Greeks, 
the Lacedaemonians excepted, in the reverence 
which they pay to age : if a young perfon meet his 

fenior^ 


Montaignq has preferved an orio-lnal Caribbean fong, which 
he does npt hcfitate to declare worthy of Anacreon. 

Oh, fnake, day ; Hay, O fnakc, that my iider may draw from 
the pattern of thy painted Ikin the fafliion and work of a rich 
ribbon, which 1 mean to prefent to my millrels : fo nmy thy 
beauty and thy difpofition be preferred to all other ferpents. Oh 
fnake. Hay Ri {fen's Ejjay cn 'National 

Ri'-aerence, — 1 Ae following Hory is related by Vale- 

lerius hlaximus ; An old Athenian going to the theatre, was 
not able to find a place amongHliis countrymen; coming by ac- 
cideiU where tl.^e ambafiadors from, Sgatta v/ere fiuing, they all 
Tefpe<HfuIly rofe, and gave Lig)^|hte fplace of honour amongH 
them. The people were loud j^?d®gla'^f!aure, which occafioned 
a Spartan to remark, that the AK^tans were not ignorant of 
virtue, though they forbore to pradlilc it. 

' reprobating the diffipation and profligacy of the 

times ,iit’ which he lived, expreffes himfelf dius : 


C rede bant 
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fenior, he inftaxitly turns afide to make way for 
him ; if a lenior enter an apartment, the youth 
always rile from their feats ; this ceremony is ob- 
fci vcd by no other of the Greeks. When the 
/Egyptians meet they do not Ipeak, but make a 
profound reverence, bowing with the hand down to 
the knee. 

L.XXXI. Their habit, which they call calafi- 
/'is '"'h is rna' je of linen, and fringed at the bottom 5 

Cfodcbaiit hoc i-esiiitie nclas ct mortc piandum 
Ci jiivetiis VLt’clo non alTurexcrat, ct ii 
Earbato cuicunque pucr. 

As if the r.ot paying' a becoming reverence to age was the 
fiighctl mark of degci'.ci acy whicli could be fliown. 

Savary teik his readers, tiiat the reverence licre mentioned b 
at this day in /Egypt exhibited on every occahem to thole ad- 
vanced in ye:irs. \' arious modco of tcilifying refpedt: are adopted 
anionglt tlilTereiu nations, but this of rifnig from the feat feems 
to be in a mania- r inilintlivc, and to prevail every where. — Vi 

*5*^ fk/xy'/rA.]-~'-d'his calafiri:. they wore next the (kin, and 
it fetiris to h.avc ferved them both for Hiirt and habit, it being 
the cuiloin of the .zligypilans to go lightly cloathed 5 it appears 
aHo to have been in uic ainongil the Greeks. — See Mont- 
hiucon. f'oeocke, with other modern travellers, inlonn us titat 
the drefs of the vEgypeians fccins to have undergone very little 
change ; the moh iiinplc drefs being only a long Hurt with 
wide ilccves, tied about the middle. When they performed any 
religious offices, wc find from Herodotus, they were cloathed only 
ill linen; and at this day w'hen the /Egyptians enter a mofque 
tney put on a white ga^eiU^S^h circurnffiance, Pococke re- 
marks, might probably give’^^li’fo'the ufe of the furplice. To 
this fimphcity of drefs in tht men, it appears that the drefs of 
the females, in ethiiinefs and magnificence, exhibits a linking 
^ontraih— 

X 4 
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over this they throw a kind of Ihawl made of white 
wool, but in thefe vefts of wool they are forbidden 
by their religion either to be buried or to enter any 
lacred edifice ; this is a peculiarity of thofe cere^ 
monies which are called Orphic'^* and Pythagore- 
an : whoever has been initiated in thefe rnyfteries 
can never be interred in a veft of wool, for which a 
facfed reafon is affigned. 

LXXXIL Of the ^Egyptians it is further me- 
morable, that they firft imagined what month or 
day was to be confccrated to each deity ; they alfo 


'5* Orphic .] — Thofe initiated into Orpheus’s myfteries were 
called Orphcolelellai, who affured all admitted into their fo- 
ciety of certain felicity after death: which when Philip, one 
of that order, but miferably poor and indigent, bonded of, 
X-eotychidas the Spartan replied, Why do you not die then, 
you fool, and put an end to your misfortunes together with 
your life At their initiation little elfe was required of 
them befides an oath of fecrecy. — hotter. 

So little do we know about Orpheus, that Afiilotle does not 
fcruple to queftion his exiilence. The celebrated Orphic verfes 
cited by Judin ai’e judged by Dr. Jortin to be forgeries.— 

r. 

Pythagorean .] — To be minute in our account of the fchoot 
of Pythagoras, would perhaps be trifling with the patience of 
fome readers, whilft to p-afs it over without any notice might 
give oft'ence to Qthers. Born at Samos, he travelled to various 
countries, but ^gypt was the great fource from which he de- 
rived his knowledge. On his return to his country, he was fol- 
lowed by numbers of his difeiphi^f frofn hence came a croud of 
legiilators, philofophers, and fclfblars, the pride of Greece. To 
the difciples of Pythagoras the world is doubtlefs indebted for 
the difeoy^ry of numbers, of the principles of mullc, of phyfics, 
md of tn0ms*-^T^ 

from 
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from obferving the days of nativity vcnttire to 
predift the particular circumftances of a man’s life 
and death : this is done by the poets of Greece, but 
the iEgyptians have certainly difcovered more things 
that are wonderful than all the reft of mankind. 
Whenever any unullial circumftance occui^, they 
commit the particulars to writing, and mark the 
events which follow it : if they afterwards obferve 
any fimilar incident, they conclude that the refult 
will be fimilar alfo, 

LXXXIII. The art of divination in iEgypt 
is confined to certain of their deities. There are 
in this country oracles of Hercules, of Apollo, of 
Minerva and Diana, of Mars, and of Jupiter; but 
the oracle of Latona at Butos is held in greater 
eftimation than any of the reft : the oracular com- 
munication is regulated by no fixed fyftem, but is 
differently obtained in dilierent places. 

* 5 ^ Days of nativity .'\ — Many illuftrioiis charaflers have in 
all ages and countries given way to this weaknefs ; but that 
iuch a man as Dryden diould place confidence in fuch prognof- 
tications, cannot fail to imprefs the mind with conviclion of the 
inelancholv truth, that the rnoll exalted talents are feldom wiih- 
put their portion of infirmity. ^ 

Casing the nativity, or by calculation fccking to know how 
long the queen ihould live, was made felony by a<5l of the 73d 
of Elizabeth. 

Sully all'o was marked by this weaknefs; and Richelieu and 
Mazarin kept an aflrologcr in pay. — See an ingenious Eflay 
upon the Damon of Socrates. — T. 

^5+ Art cf divination,'] — Of fuch high importance wa? this art 
anciently cileemed, that no military expedition was undertaken 
without the prefcucc of one or more of thefe diviner?. 

6 L 5 ^XXIV. 
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LXXXIV. The art of medicine in TEgypt ia 
^hiis excrcilcd : one phyfician is confified to the 
Hudy and management of one diicale ; there are of 
courfe a great number v/Iio practiie this art; feme 
attend to dilbrders ot the eyes, others to thofe of 
the head ; iome take care oi the teeth, others are 
cenverfant witli ail diieales ot the bowels ; whilft 
many attend to tlie cure gl maladies which are lets 
eonfpicuoiis* 

LXXXV. With to their limerals and 

ceremonies of mourning; whenever a man of any 
importance dies, the females of l\is family diik 

figuring 

yJrt g>/:r/Crrv.’.]— It remarkable, wi'h rc,vard to 

cine, tlirt noae <^rOuC fcicncci (boner *irrivcd at pcriecUon ; tor 
in the (pnee c.f t\eo tl'cufand years, elapfcd fince tb.e time ct 
Mippocrates, there ha.i fc:ivc.:iy I^een added a nesv npliorfm to 
tJiofc of that pe-eat mar, maedthllriiuruig nil the* care ar.d >,;.pp]i.- 
calion of lb many ingcnicus men as have hnee iludied that IcI^ 
time.— 

Vv'ith rcrpecl to the date of chirurgrry arTiOngd the anciciits, 
a peniial (4 Iloxner alone will be {uiacieva to faiiofy ever)’ candid 
reader, that their knowledge and fkdl was far irom contempt - 
ble. Cel fas gives an exa-.H account ami dercripiicn of the op-e 
jvuion feu’ the iloift, which implies both a knowledge of anatemv, 
and feme degree of perfefiion in tl-e art of irdlrumcnt-making. 

'fhe three Cjuabtics, fays Baylc, of a good phvfician, arc pro ■ 
biiy, learnir.g, asid gcvod fortune ; and whoever perufes the oath 
which anciently every profeffor of medicine was obliged to take, 
mud both acknovvledge its merit as a compcfition, and admire 
the aniiablc difpofuion which it inculcates. — 1 , 

l^xinicilcs cf his fairiilyh\ — “ i was awakened before day-break 
by the fame troop of wcnicn ; their difinal cries fuited very 
well with the lonely hour of the night. Tids mourning lails for 

the 
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ffguriiig their heads and faces y/ith dirt, leave 
(he corplc in the houic, and rxm pul.)lickly abou|, 
accompanied by tlieir female relations, v^ith their 
oaroients hi diforder, their breafts expo fed, an<4 
bca: Jig tlxcmlelyes feverely: the men on their parta. 
do tile lame, aicer which the body is carried to the 
einbalmers 

LXXXVL 

the Tpace of feven d:iys^ during which iiuerv;d the female rela- 
tions of the dcccafcd make a tour tJmough the town morning 
and night, heating their breads^ throvvim’ aihes on their Jiead;.^ 
iViid diiplaying every artiilcial token of borrow.” — Ir-vin. 

The affembling together of multitudes to the place where 
perfons have lately expired, and bewailing them in a noify 
manner, is a ciilloin Hill rctair.ed in the Ealt, and feems to be 
tonudered as an lionour done to the dcecalcd .-— 'Vlns 
gentleman relates a curious circumllancc corroborative of the, 
above, iVcm the MS. of Clnirdin; fee yol. ii. 136. 

Emu aimer s,'\ — The following reniarks on the fubjcel of 
fonbalmine arc compiled from diHercnt writers. 

The Jews embalmed tlitir dead, but inilead of crnbowelling, 
were contented ^vith an external unefion. The prefent vf.ay In 
■Tgypt, according to Maillet, is to walk the body repeatedly 
with roic- water. 

A modern Jew Ivas made an objedion to tire hillory of the 
New Tcflainent, that the quantity cf fplces uied by jedeph ar.tl 
Nicodcinns on the body of Chriil, was enough for two hundred 
wrad bodies, 

Diodorus Siculus is very minute on thi.s fubjccl : after deferib- 
mg the cxpcnce and ceremony of embalming, he adds, tinoi tire 
ieiatioiis of the dcceafed, till the body was buried, ufed neither 
the baths, wine, delicate food, nor fne cloailis. 

in the Philcfophical 'rranfadioo-s for 1764, a particular ac- 
count is given of the examination of a mummy, 

Diodorus Siculus deleribes three methods of embalming, 
with the firil of which our author does not appear to have been 

acquainted. 
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LXXXVL There are certain perfons legally ap^ 
pointed to the exercife of this profelTion. When a 
dead body is brought them, they exhibit to the 
friends of the decealed different models highly 
^finifhed in wood. The moil: pcrfe6t of theft they 
fiy reftmbles one whom I do not think it religions 
to name in fiich a matter ; the ftcond is of lets 
price, and inferior in point of execution^ another is 
ftill more mean ; diey then enquire after which 
model the dcceaftd fhall be repreftnted : when the 
price is determined, the relations retire, and the 
balmers thus proced : — In the moft perfedl fpeci- 
mens of their art, they draw the brain through tlic 
noftrils, partly with a piece of crooked iron, and 
partly by the infufion of drugs j they then with an 
Ethiopian ftone make an incihon in the fide, 
through which they extraft the inteftines ^ theft 

they 

acquainted. The form and appearance of the whole body 
was fo well preferved, that the dcceai'ed might be known by 
their features. 

The Romans had the art of embalming as well as the ^"gyp - 
tlavis; and if what is related of them be true, this art had arrived 
to greater perfe<5lion in Rome than in yEgypt . — See Monif ancon, 
A modern author remarks, that tlie numberlefs mummies which 
^ill endure, after fo long a courfe of ages, ought to afeertain to 
the ^Egyptians the glory of having carried chymillry to a de- 
gree of perfedlion attained but by few. Some moderns have at- 
tempted by certain preparations to preferve dead bodies entire, 
hut to purpofe. — T. 

/ii^?y/ 2 V«rr,]-»~-Porphyry informs us what afterwards be- 
come,s of thefe ; they are put into a cheil, and one of the eirn 
balmers makes a prayer fo,- the dcccafod, addrell'cd to the fun. 
xkc purport of whicli is to llgnify that if tlie conducl; of the de- 

ccaftd 
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they deanfe thoroughly, walliing them with palm- 
wine, and afterwards covering them with pounded 
aromatics ; they then fill the body with powder of 
pure myrrh ' cafia, and other perfumes, except 
frankin’cenlc. Having Ibwn up the body, it is 
covei ed with nitre for the fpace of feventy 
days wliich time they may not exceed ; at the 
end of this pcriotl it is waflied, clolely wu apped in 
bandages of cotton dipped in a gum which 
the vTigyptians ufe as glue : it is titen returned to the 
relations, who enclole the body in a cafe of wood, 
made to refemble an human figure, and place it 

ccafed hn5 during his life been :U. all criminab it muO; have 
been on account of ihefe ; tlic embalmcr then points to the cheib 
which is afterwards tlirown into the river. — 7\ 

*'59 Myri/j, — Inilead of myrrh and cafm, the Jews in 
embalming tiled rayrrh and aloes.— "7^. 

— Larcher fays, this was not of the nature of our 
nitre, but a fixed alkaline fait. 

St'-vtyiiy ^cjys .] — ^vlf the nitre or riatnim had been faffer- 
edf " fiys I.archer, to remain for a longer period, it would 
have attacked the folid or fibrous parts, and diffolved them : if :t 
had been a neutral fait, like our nitre, tliis precaution would not 
have been nccedlwy.” 

Cofto }/.] — By the byfTus cotton, feems clearly to be mcaiu; 
•■^wliich,’’ fays Larcher, was probably confecrated by their 
religion to the purpofe of embalming.’* Mr. Greaves afierts, that 
thefe bandages in which the mummies were involved w^eie of 
linen; but he appears to be millaken. There are two fpccic> 
of this plant, annual and pereiimal, it was the latter which u a » 
cultivated in ydigypt. 

Gim ,’] — This was gum arabic. Pococke fays xt is pro- 
duced from the acacia, which is very common in yEgypt, the 
fame as the acscia, called cj’itk in Arabia Petr?ea : in .rEgypt 
k is calledy/i/wf. 


^gainit 
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againfl: the wall in the repofitory of their deacf. I'fig 
above is the moft coftly mode of embalming. 

•9 

I.XXXVIL They who wiili to be lefs cxpeniive," 
adopt the following method: they neither draw ou,: 
the inteftines, nor make any incifion in the dead 
body, but injetfl an unguent m.ade from the cedar ; 
after taking proper means to iecure the injedlcd oil 
within the body, it is covered with nitre for the 
time above i]3ecified on the laft day they with-, 
draw tlie liquor before introduced, wiiich brings 
with it all the bowTls and inteftines ; the nitre eats 
away the defli, and the f!<in and bones only remain : 
the body is returned in this ftate, and no further 
care taken concerning it. 

I.XXXVIII. There is a third mode of embalm- 
ing appro{)riarcd to the poor. A particular kind of 
ablution is made to pafs throiigli tire body, whiclr 

to Irwin* the time ot 
niourniu}!; oF the raodern is only feven days : the Jew’i 

in the time of Mofrr; mourned tliij-ty days. 'I'he mourning for 
Cicob, we' find from Geiicfis, chap. I. 3. was the lime here pro- 
feribed for the procefs of cmbahiung ; but how are wc to c.\ - 
plain the preceding verfes ? 

And jofeph commanded his fervants the phylicians, to em- 
balm his father, and the phyJiciaiis embalmed Ifniel. 

And forty d lys were fulfilled for him; (for fo are fulfilled the 
days of thofe wiiich are embalmed) and tlie ./d?.gyptians mourn- 
ed ior him thrcefcore and ten days. A 

*^’5 — The particular name of this ablution is In the 

original jur?nau{, fome believe it a compofition of fait and 
water: the word occurs again in chap. exxv. where it fignihes 
aradilh.— r. 


X 
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is afterwards left in nitre for the above fevcist/ days, 
and then retinned. 

1>XXXIX- T he wives of men of rank, and 
fuch females as have been diftinguifhed by their 
beauty or importance, aie not immediately on their 
deceafe delivered to the embalmers ; they are nfuaily 
kept for three or four days, wliich is done t(i pi-c- 
vent any indecency being oiler eJ to their perfons. 
An inftance once occurred of an emb;i]rner‘s STaii- 
fying his luri: on the body of a fcndalc lately vicad : 
the crime was dividgcd by a fcllovr aruift, 

XC. If an ^Egyptian or a iorcigner be ibund, 
firJier deftroyed by a crocodile or drowned in the 
water, the city nearcll which the body is dii cover- 
ed, is obliged to embalm and pay it every reipcdtfii) 
attention, and afrervrurds depofit it in fome confe- 
crated place : no friend tn* relation is iliflered to in- 
terfere, tlie wliole proccls is condnded by the priefb 
of the Nile who bury it themfrlvcs with a refpeft 

to 

Prui/ls of the A7Ax] — 'rhat tlic Nile WAh cfcccmcd and 
ivorlhippcd as a god, having cities, piiNls, fi'Hicalo and iaciN 
iicei coniecrated to it, is luilicientiy evident. — “No god,’’ gys 
i'luiarch, “ is more folemnly wordiipped tiian tiic Nile. “ The 
goiud Icilivai of the Nile,’’ fays FIciiodoriis, “ uai the nolr fa- 
hiTiii fclllva] of the TEgyptians : they ia gard Jdni ei tlie rival of 
lieavcii, fince without clouds or rain he waie. s the lands.” 

The memory of thefe ancient fepei on , is iUll preferved, 
and is feen in the great pomp wi:;i vvhi.:h liia canal of Grand 
Gairo is opened every year. It appears ahb frooi the reprefcri- 
^dons of modern traveller?, that the Atgypiiun vvomcii bathe 

" - in 
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to Avhkh a lifelefs corpfe would hardly ftcm au 

titled. 

XCl. To the cuftoms of Greece they exprefs 
averfion, and to fay the truth to thofe of all other na- 
tions. This remark applies, with only one excep- 
tion, to every part of .(Egypt. Chemmis is a 
place of confiderable note in the Thebaid, it is 
near Neapolis, and remarkable fora temple of Per- 
feus"'* the fon of Danae. This -temple is of a 

fquare 

in the Nile at the time of its beginning to rife, to e.xprefs their 
veneration for the benefits it confers on their country. Irwin 
tells us, that a facred proceflion along the banks of the Nile 
is annually made by women on the fird vifible rife of the river. 

— The Egyptians crdlcd this place Chemmo, 
Chemmis feems to be a Greek termination; it is the fame place 
wbh Panopolis. Plutarch informs us, that Pans and Satyrs once 
dwelt near Chemmis, which tradition probably arofe from the 
circumftance of the worfhip of Pan commencing firfi in this 
pi a c e Zr . 

I fuppofe Akmim to have been Panopolis, famous of old for 
workers in ftone, and for the linen manufadlures; at prefent 
they maTce coarfe cotton here. It appears plainly from Dio- 
dorus, that this place is what was called Chemmis by Plerodotus. 
It is now the place of refidenceof the prince of Akmim, who has 
tlie title of emir or prince, and is as a flieik of the country. — 
jpoeocke* 

^ Per/eus ] — was one of the moil ancient heroes in the my- 

thology of Greece. The hiftcry of Perfeus came apparently 
from JEgypt* Herodotus more truly reprefents him as an Afiy- 
nan, by which is meant a Babylonian (book vi. 54.) re- 
ilded in ZEgypt, and is fald to have reigned at Memphis. To 
fay the trutli, he was worlhipped there, for Perfeus was a 
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fquare figure, and furrounded with palniTtrees. .The 
vtftibulc, which is very fpacious, is conftruded of 
fione, and on the fummit arc placed two large mar*- 
ble ftatucs. Within the confecrated inclofure Hand 
the llirine and ftatue of Perfeiis, who, as the inha- 
bitants affirm, often appears in the country and the 
temple^ They fometimes find one of his fandals, 
which are of the length of two cubits, and when- 
ever this happens, fertility reigns throughout iE- 
gypt. Public games, after the manner of the 
Greeks, are celebrated in his honour. Upon this 
occafion they have every variety of gymnaftic exer- 
eife. The rewards of the conquerors are cattle^ 
vefts, and fldns I was once induced to enquire 

why 

of the deity. Perfeus was no other than the Tun, the chief god 
of the Gentile world. On this account he had a temple at' Ghem- 
mis, Memphis, and in other parts of^Egypt. His true name was 
Perez or Farez, rendered Perefis, Perfes, and Perfeus ; and in 
the account given of this perfonage we have the hiftory of the 
Perefians, Parrhafians, and Perezites, in their feveral pere- 
grinations. — Bryant, 

— fo prove that Ikins were in ancient times dillri- 
buted as prizes at games, Welfeling quotes the. following lines 
from Homer : ^ 

^ ciTs lyoia-atv •yiyytrut 

which literally means, They did not attempt to gain a vi£iim 
nr Jkin of an ox, the prize of the racersP^ 

Which Pope, entirely omitting the more material circumftance 
of the fentence, very erroneoufly renders thus : ^ 


Vox.. I. 
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why Perfews made his appearance to them alone, 
and why they were diftinguilhed frotn the reft of 
j^gypt by the celebration of g)’'mnaftic exercifes f 
They informed me in return, that Perfeus was a 
native of their countiy, as w'cre alfo Danaus and 
I_iynceus, who made a voyage into Greece, and' 
from W'hom, in regular fucceftion, they related how 
Perfeus was defeended. This hero vifited ^gypt 
for the purpofe, as the Greeks ‘alfo affirm, of carry- 
ing from Africa the Gorgon’s head Happening 
to come among them, he faw and was known to 

his 

No vulgar prize they play^ 

No vulgar vldlm mull reward the day, 

(Such as in races crown the ipeedy ilrife.)— "Zi. 

*7® G'^mnafttc -Thefe were 6vc in number. They 

began with the foot-race, v/hich was the moll ancient, I'he 
fecond was leaping with weights in the hand ; and mention u 
made in Paufan'ias, of a plan who leaped fifty-two feet, d'he 
third was vvrellling: the victor was required to throw his adver- 
fary three times. The fourth was the di/k ; and the hfeh box- 
ing. This lafl was fometimes with the naked hii, and fomc ■ 
times wdtlt the erdilus. — T. 

Ghrgoji^' head ^ — The Gorgons wTre three in mimher, 
fifters, the daughters of Phorcys, a fea-god, and Ceto, of whom 
^Medufa was the chief, or according to fomc autliors the only 
one who was mortal, r Her jlory is this: Independent of her 
Cth^r accqmp®ments, her golden hair was fo very beautiful, 
tljat it captivated the god Neptune, who enjoyed her pcrlbn in 
the temple of Minerva. The god^efs ia anger changed her lia r 
into fnakes, the fight of which transformed the fpedators inio 
Hones. From the union of Medufa with Neptune Pegafus was 
born^ but after that;, no one with impunity could look at Medu- 
fa. Ferfeus, borrowing the wings of Mercury, and the lliield 
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his relations. The name of Clieinmis he had pre- 
vioufly known from his mother, and himfelf infti- 
ruted the games \vhich they continued to celebrate.' 

XCII. Thefe which I have deferibed, are the mari- 
ners of thofe /Egyptians who live in the higher parts 
of the country. T'hey who inhabit the marfhy grounds 
differ in no material inftance. Like the Greeks, 
they confine themfelves to one wife To procure 

thcmfelves 

of Minerva, came fuddenly upon her when Ihe and her fnakes 
were allecp-, and cut oiF her head. 

But in every circunillance of the mythology of the Gorgons, 
there is great difagreernent in di'Terent ancient authors: accord- 
ing to fomc the biood of Medela alone produced Pegafus, 

1hhe head of Medidh frequently exercifed the fxill of the more 
arxlent artids, who, notwithllanding what is mentioned above, 
fometimes reprefented It as exceedingly beautiful. 

The following defeription of the daughters of Phorcys, and 
of the Gorgons, 1 give from the Prometheus Vin£tus of ^fehy- 
lus, in the animated vcrfion of Potter : 

Thou lhait come to the Gorgonian plairfs 
Of Ciiihine, vvhere dwell the fvvan-like forms 
Of Phorcys’ daughters, bent and white with age; 

One common eye have thefe, one common tooth. 

And never does the fun with cheat ful fay 
Vifit them d;irkling, nor the moon’s pale orb 
I'hat filvers o’er the night. The 'GOrgons nigh, 

Their filler?, thefe fpread their broad wings, and wreath 
Their horrid hair with ferpents, hends abliorr’d, 

Wlioin never moftat cotiM behojd and live. ^T. 

To one — Modern travelters inform us, that al- 

though the Mahometan law allows every man to have four wives, 
many are fatished with One, 

y 2 


« The 
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themfelves more eafily the means of fuftenance, they 
make ufe of the iollowing expedient: when the 
waters have rifen to their extremeft height, and all 
their fields are overfiowed, tliere appears above the 
fiirface an immenfe quantity of pdants of the lily 
fpeciesj which the /Egyptians call the lotos ’ : 

thefc 


The equality in the number of males and born into 

the world intimates^’ fays Mr. Paley, ‘nhe inteiiiion of God, 
that one woman Ibould be alTigiicd to one man.” 

From the practice of polygamy penniued amongfl t})a 
Turks,’’ fays Volncy, ** the men are enervated very early ; aad 
nothing is more common than to hear men of thirty complaining 
of impotence. But llili it is no new remark, that the converfmri 
of infidels is retarded by the prolpbuion of more wives thpai 
one.” 

•That the Greeks did not always con fee themfelves to one wife 
We learn from certain authority. Euripides ueis known to be 
a woman-hater, fays Hume, ‘Gt was becaufe he was 

Ooupled to two noify vixens.” 'I nc reader will find many in- 
genious remarks and acute reafonings in Hume’s I 9 ih ElTay on 
polygamy and divorces. — TV 

Lotos.'] — The lotus is an aquatic plant peerdiar to /Egypt, 
which grows in rivulets, and by tiie hde (yf lakes. There arc 
two rpeciesjf the cne^bearing a white, tlic other a blueiih tlovv< r 
The root of the hrll fpecivs is round, refembling a potatoe, and 
is eaten by the inhabitants who live near the lake Mcnzala.-— 
Sanjary. 

The lotus is of the lily fpecies. We find this fingular remark 
in the Memoire fur VTnus:~‘‘ Le lys ctoit odieux a Venus parce 
4pu'il lui difputoit la beaute. Audi pour s’en venger fit-elle 
croitre au milieu de fes petales 4e mtmbre de Pane.” The 
above is tranllated from the Alexrpliarmaca of Nicander.’— 
T. 

. The byblus or papyrus the ancients converted to a great va- 
t;Of ufes, for particulars of which confult Pliny and Strabo. 

It 



rlicfc having cut down, they dry in the fun, TJie leed 
of the flovv^er, which rcicniblcs that of the poppy, 
they bake, and make into a kind of bread 3 tliey alfo 
eat the root of tliis plant, which is round, of an 
agf'eeablc iiavou!', and about the fize of an apple. 
I'herc is a ieco.nd I'pccics of the lotos, which grows in 
the Mile, and wihcii is not unlike a role. The fruit, 
which grows horn tliC bottom of die root, refembles 
a walph-; ncll' : it is found to contain a number of 
kcnicis of the fire of an oiivc-ftone, which arc very 
gratel nl, either fi cfli or dried. Of the byblus, which 
is an amiua! jilant, after tailing it from a marlhy 
j)lacc, wliere it grows, they cut off the tops, and 
apply them to various ulcs. Idiey cat or fell whac 
remains, which is nearly a cubit in length. To 
make this a flill greater delicacy, there arc many 
wlio previouny roi;i it. With a conridera!)le part of 
this people tiOi conhitutes the principal article of 
f)od ^ they dry it in die fun, and eat it without 
other preparation. 

XCilL Tliofr fiflues which are gregarious fel- 
dom miUriply in the Nile, they ufually propagate 

Tt is a ruiln and grows to the iu:-ight cf eight or nine feet ; it Is 
now very icarce in yi: y rpr, lor Ilnllckjaiil makes no mention of it. 
d'he life of the p.ipvi-Ms ibr books v/n.s i^oi: ibund out tili iiher thi: 
building of AloniivJri.'u As anciently booits were rolled up, tlio 
nature of the papyrus made it-very convenient for this purpefe. 
d'hey wrote upon the inner {Inns of ' the ilalk, ■ From papyrus 
comes our Englilh word paper,- — 7. 
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in the lakes. At the feafon of fpawning they move 
in vaft multitudes towards the fea; the males lead 
the way, and emit the ingendering principle in their 
“paiTagCi this the females abiorb as they follow, and 
in confeqiiencc conceive. As foon as the feminal 
matter has had its proper operation, they leave the 
fea, return up the river, and endeavour to regain tlicir 
accuftomed haunts. The mode, however, of their 
paflage is reverfed, the females lead the way, wlfi!!!: 
the males follow. The females do now what tlie 
males did before, they drop their l])aven, rcfembling 
fniall grains of millet, which the males eagerly de- 
vour. Every particle of this contains a Imall fiih, 
and each which efcapes the males regularly encreaics 
till it becomes a fifh. Of theic idh, Inch as are 
taken in their paffiige towards the lea arc oblcrved 
to have the left part of their heads dcprefled, which 
on their return is obferved of their right. The caiiie 
of this Is obvious: as they pafs to the fea they rub 
themfelves againft, the banks on the left fide; as they 
return they keep clofely to the fame bank, and in 
both ihltances preiis againft it, that they may not be 
obliged to deviate from their courfr by the cun-ent 
of the ftream. As the Nile gradually riles, the wai- 
ter firft lills thofe cavities of the land wdiich are neareft 
trie nver. As foon as ever thefe are faturated, an 
abundance of fmall fry may be difeovered. The 
taufe of their increafe may perhaps be thus explain- 
ed: when the Nile ebbs, the fifh, who in the pre- 
ceding Icafon. had depofited their fpawn in the mud, 
retreat reludaiidy with theflream; but at the proper 

I feaibn, 
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feafon^ when the river flows, this fpawn is matiiiTd 
into fiili. 

XCIV. The inhabitants of the marfny grounds 
make ufe of an oil, which they term the kiki, ex- 
prefled from the Sillicyprian jdant. In Greece this 
plant fprings fpontaneoiifly witliOtU any cultivation^ 
but the lEgyptiairs fow it on the banks of the river, 
and of t!ic canals ; it there produces fruit in great 
abuiidance, but of a very fti'ong odour: v/hen 
gathered tiiey obtain from it, either by friftioii or 
prefllire, ^a^ unciuoiis liquid, v/liich dilTufo an of- 
lenfive finell, but for burning is equal in quality to 
tile oil of olives. 

XCVk The iTrtyptians are provided with a re- 
medy againlb gnats, o! which there are a furprizing 
iiiimber. As tlie wind will not fufter thefe inledls to 
life far from tlie ground, the inhabitants of the higher 
part of the country ullially fleep in turrets. I'hey 
v/ho live in the mai fliy grounds ufe this fubftitute : 
each perfon has a net, with which they fifli Ty day, 
and which they render ufeful by night. They cover 
tlieir beds with their nets, and deep fccurely beneath 
them. If they flept in their common habits, or un- 
der linen, the gnats would not fail to torment thcm> 
which they do not even attempt through a net. 

XCYI. Their veflTcls of burden are conftrufted 
of a fpecies of thorn, which refembles the lotos of 
Cyrenc, and wdiich diftils a gum. From this thorn 

Y 4 they 
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they cut planks about two cubits fqiiare : after cliA 
pOfing thefe in tlic form of bricks, and feciiring 
tliem ftrongly together, they place froiii fide to fide 
benches for the rowers* d hey do not ufe tind^er 
artificially carved, but force the planks together 
with the bark of the byblus made into ropes. 'Fhcy 
have one rudder, which goes through the keel of the 
veffcl 5 their maft is made of the fame thorn, and 
the fails are formed from the byblus. Idielc vclTcIs 
are haled along by land, for unlefs the wind be 
very favourable tliey can make no way agalnfi; tlic 
frream. When they go v/ith the current, tiiey tluow 
fronri the head of the vellcl a hurdle made of tarna - 
rilk, faftened together v/ith reeds ^ tlury have alfo a 
perforated ftone of tlie weight of two talcrits, tliis is 
let fall at the ftern, fecured by a ]*o[x". The 
name of this kind of baik is bans which tlic 
above hurdle, impelled by tlie tide, di*aws fwiftly 
albng. The ftone at the ftern regulates its motion. 
They have immenfe numbers of thefe vcflels, and 
fome of them of the burden of many tliouJand 
talents. 

XGVIL During the inundation of the Nile, the 

Barif ] — Part .nl' the ceremeny in mod of the ancient niyf- 
, terics confided in carrying about a kind of flip or boar ; whicJi 
cdfloin, upon due examination, will be found to relate to noihing 
dfe but Noah and the deluge. The dvlp of Ids is well known* 
ITe oof this, and of all the navicul.ar dirints, w^s Baris; 
which is very remarkable, for it was the very naiiie of the 
mountain, according to Nicolas Damafeenus, on wiiicli the ark of 
Noah reded. — Biyant. ^ 

-igy ' cities 
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dries only are left confpicnons, appearing above 
the v/aters like the iPiands of the iEgean fea. As 
long as the flood continues, vefleis do not confine 
tiiemfclves to the channel of the river, but traveile 
the fields and the plains. I'hey who then go from 
Maucratis to Memphis, pafs by the pyramid?.; tliis, 
however, is not tlie ufual courfe, which lies through 
rhe point of the Delta, and the city of Cercaforus. If 
fra)rii the lea and the town of Canopus, the traveller 
defires to go by die plains to Naucratis, lie mull 
pafs by Anthilla and Archandros, 

XCVIII. Of thelb pkces Anthilla is the moll 
con!kl('ra!:)lc: wliocvcr may be fovercign of Aigypt, 
it is aiugneri perpetually as part of the revenues of 
the oucens, and apsiroprlated to tiie particular pnr- 
poie of* providing diem with iandals ; tJiis has been 
obicrved ever fince /Itgypt was tributary to Perfia. - 
1 fliQuld fnppole that the other city dei ivcs its nan 1 e 
from Arckander, the Ion of Pthius, ibn-in-lav/ 
cfDanaus, and grandibn of Achteus. I'herp may 
probafaly iiavc been Ibme other Archandcr, lor tlic 
name is certainly not /Egyptian. 

XCIX. All tiiat I have hitherto afleited lias been 
the refbit of me own perfonal remarks and diiigcivc 
cne|uiry. 1 finrii now proceed to relate what I leanicd 

*^5 -/////v'///]— was probably the fame place witli Gyiueco- 
P‘'bs; tlie fu pc rior excellence ot iti. wine made it in atler-times 
c 0 e b 1- a t e d . — a / ■ c . 


fi'O ra 



from converfmg with Egyptians, to which I fliall 
occafionally add what I myfdf have witnefied.^ — . 
MeneSj the firft fovcreign ofiEgypt, as I was infoi-m- 
ed by the priefts, effecdLially detaciied the ground on 
which Memphis Ihuids from the water. Before his 

Me 7 nphis.'\ — Authors arc e.xcecdingly divided about the 
Jte of ancient Memphis. I’he opinions of a few of the more 
irmincnt are lubjoined, 

Diodorus Siculus ditfers from Herodotus with regard to the 
founder. ‘‘ Uchoreusf ^ fays he, “ butk tlic city Memphis, 
which is the mod iiludrious of all the cities of Atgypt.” 

It is very extraordinary,’^ obfeives Pococke, *"that the fitu- 
atlon of Mcnipliis fliould not be well known, which was fo great 
and famous a city, and for fo long a time the capital of Aigyptf' 
See vtdiat this writer fays farther on the fubjed, vol. i. 39. 

Bcfides the temple of Vulcan, hcic rnentioued, Memphis was 
famous for a temple of Venus. 

Is it not aftoiiidiing,” remarks Savarv, that the fite of 
the ancient metropolis ofAtgypt, a city near feven leagues in c'lt- 
cumfercnce, containing magniticent temples and palaces, whici; 
art laboured to render crerua;, raould at prefent be a fui'jeft ot 
tUfpute amengft the learned. Flirty,” continues Savary, 
moves thedilHcuIty pad doubt, I'he three grand pyramids {'<-en 
by the watermen from aH. parts llanJ on a barren and rocky 
hill, between Memphis and the Delta, one league iVi/ori tlic Nile, 
two from Memphis, and near the village of Badris.’’ 

Mr. Gibbon does not fpeak of the fuuaLion of aacient Mcni- 
p]\is with his ufual accuracy and decifion. 

“ On the w'edern fide of the Nile, at a fmnll dldancc to the 
ead of tlie pyramids, at afmall didance to tlie fouth of the Dell;!, 
Memphis, one hundred and fifty furlongs in circumference, dif- 
played the magnificence of ancient kings.’* 

, D’Anville, the mod accurate of all geographers, places it fif - 
teen miles above the point of the Delta, \vhich he fays corrcfpoiKis 
rxaikly with the meafurement of tlirce fchrcnl. — T, 


time 
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time the river flowed entirely along the flindy moun- 
tain on the fide of Africa. But tliis prince, by 
. confiTufting a bank at the diltance of a hundred 
fladia from Memphis, towards the fouth, diverted 
the courfe of the Nile*^g and led it, by means 
of a new canal, through the tcnti'c of the 'moun- 
tains. And even at the preient period, under the 
dominion of the Perfians, tins artificial channel is 
annually repaired, and regularly dcfmded. If the 
liver were here once to break its banks, the town 
of Memphis would be Inevitably ruined. It was 
the fame Mcnes who, u}X)n the folid ground 
thus refeued from the water, firft built the town 
now known by the name of Memphis, which is 
fituate in the narroweil part of ./Egypt. To the 
north and the well of Memphis he alfo funk a 
iakc, communicating with the river, which, from 
the fitiiation of the Nile, it w'as not poffible to 
cffedl towards the eafl. He moreover creeled on 
the fame fpot a nragnificent temple in lionour of 
Vulcan. 

C. The priefts afterwards recited to me from a 
book the names of tliree hundred and thirty fove- 
reigns (fuccelTors ofMencs)^ in this continued feries 


Diverh'J the courfe of the — The courfe of this an- 

cient bed is not un.known at prefent ; it may be traced acrofs the 
dchirt, pafTing weft of the lakes of Natroun, by petrified wood, 
raaiis, and lateen yards, the wrecks of veftels by which it was 
anciently navigated.—- 

eighteen 
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eighteen were /Etliiopians and one a female na^ 
tlve.ofthe country^ all the red: were men and /E- 
gyptians. I'he tenv.ile was called Nitocris, which 
was alio the name of die Babylonian princcE; 
They affirm that tiic /Egyptians having ilain her 
brother^ wlio was their fovereign, fiie was appointed 
his fuccciTor ; and that afterwards, to avenge Ins 
deathy fhe deflroyed by artliice a great number or 
/Egyptians. By her orders a large iii’aterraneous 
apartment was conftru/ted^ profciiedly for feftivmls, 
blit in reality ior a different purpofe. She invited 
to this place a great nonibcr of diofe /Egyptians 
wliom (lie knew to be the principal i.nftrumcnts 
or her brother's death, and tlieri by a private canai 
ino'oduced the river amongil them. Tliey added, 
that to avoid the iadignati' m of tiie people, ilic iuf- 
focated herlelf in an apartmenc filled with afiurn 

CL None of thefe monarclis, as ng' infbrirsers 
related, were diftingifidied by any acts of miignifi- 
cence or renown, except Mccris, wlio was riie laid 
of them. Oi this pnnee various moniiiiicnts re - 
main, I\e bniic the north entrance of tlic cempha 
of Vviican, and kink a lake, the dimenlions of whicii 
I lb all hereafter deferibe. Near tfiis he alfo credted 
pyramids, whofe magnitude, when 1 i’peak of the 
lake, I iliall particularize. Theff arc lading mo- 
numents of iris finrcs but as none of the preceding 

'-ivrre Tlicfc’ ejgliC’t'n /Eihk'pian 

pviiiC^.'n prove that the throne ‘a'Iis net ahvavc, hereditary iu Civ- 
gypa— 

pi'i.nccs 
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princes performed any thing ntemorabic, I fliall 
paJs tliem by in hlence. 

CII. The name of Sefoftris who lived after 
them, claims our attention. Accordiiig to the 
prieffs, he was the firfl who, palling the ^Irabian 
gulph in a fleet of long veflcls, reduced under his 
authority the inhabitants borderiuL'' on t!ie Red Sea. 

v v..-’ 

He proceeded yet further, till lie came to a iea, whicli 
on account of the number of lliOLiIs was not navi- 
gable. On his return to ^iegypt, as I learned fi*om 
the fame authority, he levied a mighty army, ar.d 
made a martial progrels by land, fu bduing all tlie 
nations whom lie met with on his march. When- 
ever lie \va.s oppofed by a peophe v/Iio proved 
themielvcs brave, and who difeovered an ardour 
lor liberty, he creHcd columns in their country, 
uj.)on which he inicribed his name, and tliat of his 
nation, and liow he had lierc conquered by the force 
of Ills arms ; but where he met with little or no 
oppoti tion, upon lirnilar columns whiclt he crc6l- 

cdy 

Si'ih/lris .'] — Sec Boclilcrts Chre nolo [deal Accoart of the 
Kle.rv’ of..^'.gypt from Mccris to Cambyfes, aexording to which 
iVIccris died in the year oi the world 3360, and was iucceeded by 
befodris in 3361. 

Diodorus Siculus makes this prince pollerior to Mauds by feven 
generations; but, as Larcher julHy ohferves, this writer cannot 
be entitled to an equal degree of credit vvitli HcTcdctus. Scrof- 
iris has been differently named ; 1 acitus calls him Rhampfes ; 
Scaliger, both Rhameifes and ^lEgyptus. He is named Sefoftris 
in Diodorus Siculus ; Sefons in Pliny, v'i 

Upon Jhnilar columns, cic.] — Diodorus Siculus relates the 
Hiuc facts, with this adJidon, that upon tlic columns in- 
§ tended 
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cd, he added the private parts of a woman, expreC 

five of the pufillaaimity of the people. 

CIIL Continuing his progrefs, he pafTed over 
from Afia to Europe, and fubdued the countries of 
Scythia and Thi'ace’'’. Iderc I believe he flopped, 
for monuments of his viftory are difeovered tluis 
far, but no farther. On his return he came to the 
river Phafis ; but I am by no means certain whether 
he left a detachment of his forces as a colony in 
this dillridl, or whether feme of his men, fatigued 
with their laborious fcrvice, remained here of their 
own accord. 

tended to cominciTiorate the bravery of the vanqulilicd, Sefoibi^ 
added the private parts of a mail.— ^7'. 

Nous ignorons il les Hermes caraclerlfes par la nature femi- 
nine, et eriges par Scfolttis dans les pays qti’ilavoic conquis ia?i3 
rehilance, avoient cte figures de la meme maniere ; ou fi, poiu 
indiquer ie fexe, ils avoient u?: tnan^Jcy par leqacl les ylsgyptien. 
avoient caiutimc de le dthfigner, — lVinkelf?iaun. 

Thyacc ^'\ — According to another tradition preferved In Vn- 
lerlus riaccus, the Gcta?, the braved and moil upriyht of the 
Thracians, vanquiihed Sefoilris; and it wa:> doubilcrs to lecure 
his retreat, that he left a uetachinent. of his troops in Colchis. 

Cunahida gentis 

Colchidos hie ortufque mens: ut prima Sefolins 
Intulerit rex bella. Getis: ut cladc fuorum 
Terfitiis hos 'Fhebas, patriumque reducat ad amnem 
Phafilos hos imperat agnis, Cokhofque vocari 
Imperct. — Larcher. 

hs lefty — Pliny aflTures us, though I know 

not on what authority, that Selbflris was defeated by the Col- 
chians r . 


CIV. 
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CIV. The Colchians certainly appear to be of 
Tlgyptian origin j which indeed^ before I had con- 
verled with any one on the lubjec^l, I had always 
believed. But as I was defironf of being fatisfied, 

I interrogated tlic people of both countries : the 
reililt was, that the Colchians feemed to have better 
remembrance of the Aigyptians, than the Egyp- 
tians of the Colchians. The /Egyptians were of 
opinion that the Colchians were delcendcd of part 
of the troops of Scfoftris. To this I myfelf was 
alfo inclined, becaiife they are black, and have 
hair Ihort and curling'"'^, which latter circumftance 
may not, however, be infilled upon as evidence, be- 
caiife it is common to many other nations. But 
a lecond and better argument is, rliat the inhabitants 
of Colclios, /Egypt, and Ethiopia, are the only 
])eople who from time iminemorial have ufed cir- 
ciimcifion. The Phccnicians and the Syrians of 
Palcftine acknowledge that they borrowed this 

cuftoin 

}Lnr IJ'ort c.nd curling.^ — ir,,” fayfi Voincy. in hi’; 
remark on this palTagC;, ‘‘ that tlie ancient, ./^..ygyptlnns were real 
negroc.*^, of the i'ame Ipecies with all the natives of Africa ; and 
though,, as might be expec^led, after mixing for fo many ages \vith 
the Greeks and Romans, they have loll: the intcnfity of their (irfl 
colour, yet they Hill retaiir Hrong marks of their original con- . 
lormcation/’ 

Syrians of raltdlhic.'] — IVI r. Gibbon takc.s the opportuiuty 
of this palfage to make it appear, that under the AHyrian and 
ih-rfian monarchies, the Jews languilhed for many ages the moil 
ddpifed portion of their flaves. Flcrodotus,*’ fays the Englilh 
'’.iiiorian, who vifited r^fia whilH it obeyed the Ferfian empire, 
hightly mentions the Jews of PalcHurieA' But this feems to be 
^ paj ual quotation for taking into cpnliJeration the whole of the 

context. 
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cuftom from ^gypt. Thole Syrians who live near 
the rivers Thermodon and Partheniiis, and their 
neighbours the Macroncs, confefs that they learned 
it, and that too rect^ntly, from the Colchians. Thefe 
are the only people who life circumcifion, and who 
uie it preciiely like the /Egyptians. As this prac- 
tice can be traced both in 7£gypt and /Ethiopia to 
tilt remoteft antiquity, it is not poffible to fay which 
firft introduced it. The /Egyptians certainly com- 
municated it to the other nations by means of their 
commercial intercourfe. The Phoenicians, who are 
connected with Greece, do not any longer imitate 
the /Egyptians In this particular, their male chil- 
dren not being circumcifed. 

CV. But the Colchians have another mark of 
refemblance to the /Egyptians. Their manufaftiirc 
of linen is alike, and peculiar to thofe two na - 
tions ; they have fimilar manners, anei the fame lan- 
guage. The linen which comes from Colclus the 
Greeks call Sardonian ^ the linen of /Egypt/ 
iEgyptiaru 

> . CVI, 

context, Herodotus feems precluded fVom iTientloning the Syri- 
ans of Paleftlne in this place otherwife than fliglitly. — A 

MamJ'aSiure cf hue n7\ — See chapter xxxii. of this book- 

^q\ 

Sardmiian ?^ — In the original, for Larcher re- 
commends the reading which he juliihes by laying 

that Sardis was a far more proper and convenient market for 
this kind of linen than Sardinia, 

Tins latter country in ancient times had the cliarafler of being 
remark4b]}r.i3nhealtby. ‘‘ Remember/ Mays Cicero, writing to 
■ ■ ' his 
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CVI. Tlie greatcT part of the pillars which Se- 
fofti'is creeled in the places wliich he conqnered 
are no longer to be f jiind. Some of them I my- 
klf hav'c ken in Palefnne of Syria, with die private 
nieinbcrs ot a woman, and the inferiptions wliich I 
Ivavc before menrioned. In Ionia there arc rwo 
fgurcs ot this king fonned out of a rock ^ one is 
in liie way from l iphefus to Phocrea, the otlier be- 
twixt Sardis and Smyrna. Both of them repreltnt 
a man, live jraims in hcil^ht; the rip;! it hand holds 
a javeliji, the icfc a bov/; the reft of iiis armour 
is partly /Egyptian and partly fhthiopian. Acrofs 
his breaft, from Ihouldcr to ihouidcr, tlieie is this 
inicrjption in the iacred characters of fEgvpt, “ I 

fils brother, tliougii in perfed hcaltli, you are in Sardinia.’^ 
JJait'iLil nbd 

NuHo fata loco poifis e.vcluderc, cum mors 
Vencrir, in medio I'iburc, Sardinia ell. 

'I'his country alio gave rife to many peculiar phrafes : Sardi 
vcnales, Rifus Sardonicus, Saruonia tinctura> &c. The firil 
uilFerently explained ; Cicero, applying it to Gracchus, who 
aher the capture of Sardinia wailed much time in fdling 
Ins pri{bner.s, makes it to fignify any matter tedionfly protracted, 
k'n'ien;, applying it to the Aiiadc Sardis, make it fignify perfons 
who are venal, d'he Sardonic laugh is that bcneatli wliich the 
ievereft uneafincfs is concealed. “ Sardinia,*^ fays Solinus, 
produces a herb which lias this fingular property, that whSU^ 
it clercroys whoever cats it, it fo contrails the i'caturcs, and in 
particular of the mouth, into a grin, as to make tlic fuftcrer ap- 
pear todie laughiiigf’ Of this herb Solinus relates other Hr -nge 
properties. Sardinia was alfo Gmous for a very beautiful colour, 
whence Sardonia tlnfluva was made to tiguiry a modell blufii. 
^ee Pliny, Solinus, HolFiiian, .Vc, — A 


a^oL. I. 
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conquered tins country by the force of iny arms/^ 
Who the perfon is, here reprefented, or of what 
coiiuti v, arc not fp.cificd, both arc told clfewheie, 
Scriie have been induced, on cxaininatioji, to pro. 
iiouncc tills the figure of Mcninon, but they mull 
certainly be nhitaken. 


evil. The kime priefts nkoraicd me that Se- 
joflris returned to elrgypt wk!i an hnniciife nuiubirr 
of captives of the difterc^t natK)ns which he had 
conquered. On liis an ival at the relufian Daphne, 
his brother, to whom he liad cordkled the go- 
vernnientin his abfciice, invited him and his family 
to take up their abode with him ; whicl-j, when they 


haddoiit', he furrounded !:lv 
buftibles, and fet fire to th: 
as Sdbflris di [covered the 
with. liis wife, who iha.|rpen(, 
nieaibres to purfiie j llie ad 
of th(dr iij: children acrofs 
burning, that they might 
prelervatlon (.;f t hcmlblves 
Sefoilris CACCuteda two of 
ly perifhed, ike lemaindej 
father/ 

f-re jo the 

.matter difl'crent!)-. O'he brothc 
liLs attendants drmik, ami in tlic 
The guards being into.xicar- d, wa 
bat Sc.oiiris, imuloriutr the intar: 
1)" cfcaped. He expreficd h.is gra 
und to Vulcan in particular, to 
thomdit hiiiuCif indcbicd.-— 71 


ir aparinients with com- 
: building ’ k As ibon 
vidaiinq he deliberate.! 
d to be w ith liim, what 
vkbd ]i:m to place two 
tlic parts which were 
da'vc as a biklgc for tlic 
and of' the reft. iMiis 
ike diirdren conkquenr- 
* were ilivetl with then’ 

-ITod'>rus Sicidus relates the 
r of Sc fc? -Iris inadc him and 
night let fire to his apartment, 
•re unable to alliit their mailer > 
pOiidon of the gods, fortunate- 
titude to the deities in gene mb 
VvliolGe kindnefs prindpall}^ Iw. 


cvni 
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CVlIl. Sefoftris did not omit to avenge himlelf* 
OJi his brotiier : on his return to TEgypt^, he ciii' 
ployed the captives of the different nations he 
had vanquifhed to collet tliofe immenie flonea 
wliich were eni|doyed in the tcinple of Vulcan, 
They were alio compelled to make thole vaft 
and numcicus canals"''^ by which /Egypt is in- 
tcriccled. In conicqucncc ol their involuntary la- 
bours;, /Egyptj vvincii was before conveniently 
adaptCLl to ihofe wiio trroxakxi on horiebaclc or in 
carriages^ became unfit for both. The canals oc- 
cur ib often, and in lb many winding diredions^ tliat 
to journey on horieback is difagreeable, in carriages 
iinpoflible. I'he piunce however v/as infiuenced 
by a patriotic motive : before his tiime thofe who 

Numerous cliuliIs .^ — Probably one rcafon wby Sercfli-if 
opened cannl=^, was lo prc\'cni thefe jiurtfal iinindarionsj as well 
as to convt'v H'alc;- to tliolc place:; wliere tiicy inigiit think proper 
to have villages buiiO and to water the kuids more conveniently* 
ai fuch times as the v/:avers might retire early; for they niighc 
fnd by experience, aher the canals vvere ope'ied, tliat inllead 
of apprehending inundatiotns, they had greater realon, as at pve- 
(ent, to !car a want of water.-— 

There are ililJ eighty can.als in rhigypt like rivers, fevcral of 
which arc twenty, tiiirty, and forty leagues in length. — Sirvary, 
The fame author adds, tJiat the chain -backets ufal in .Tigypt 
to difperfe the water over the high lands gave to Archimedes, 
during his voyage in Tgypt, tlve idea of his ingerdous Icrew, 
which is Hill in nfe. 

A country where nothing is fa feldom met with as a fpring, and 
where rain is an extraordinary ph-rnerne.am, could only havs 
been fertilized by tltc Nile. AcccT^Jlngly from times of the moil: 
remote antlqnlty, fourfeore conf deiable canals were dngged at 
the entrance of the kingdom, beiide a great number of fiiiali ones, 
which diflributed thefe waters all ovci- Asgype. — Raynal. 

Z a inhabited 
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inhabited the inland parts of the country, at a diC 
tance from tire riwr, on the ebbing of the Nile 
fufi'cred great tliflrefs from tlie want of water, of 
which they had none but from mnddy wells, 

CIX. Ehe fame aurhority informed me, tliai: 
Scroftris made a regular didribiirion of the lands of 
^gypt. He afligned to eacJr /Ifgyptian a fqiiare 
piece of ground and his revenues were drawn from 
the rent which every individual annually paid him. 
Whoever was a fufferer by the inundation of t];e 
Nile, was permitted to make the king acquainted 
with Ins lols. Certain officers were appointed to en - 
quire into t!ic particulars of the iiijury, that no man 
might be taxed beyond his ability. It may nor be 
improbable to fiippofc that this was the origin of 
geometry and that the Greeks learned it from 
hence. As to the pole, the gnomon and tlie 

divifion 

Origin of gt'o?fic try S\ — The Datives of Thebes, above ali 
Others, were renowned for their great vviidom. Their improvc- 
iTients in geometry are thought to have been owing to the nature 
of their country; for the land of vdigypt being amuially over- 
flowed, and all property confounded, they were obliged upon 
the retreat of tlie waters to have rccoui fe to geometrical de- 
cifion, in order to determine the limits of their podefiions. — • 
JBryant, 

The pole, the gnomcn.“\ — Thc’Ccxt is a literal traviflation of 
dio original, to vvhich as it ilands it will not be very eafy to annev 
any meaning. My own opinion, from reflciding on the contvM: 
is, that it fignifics a dial with it* index. Wcflellng, in his note on 
this palTagc, informs us from Pollux, that many confiJered 
TToXoy and ccp\oyiov as fynonymous expreihonj. Scaligcr is oi the 
fame opinion, to which Wefleling himfelf accedes. Salinahus 
tiiinks diiierently, and fays of this particular pailagc, ne hoc 

quid cm 
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<!]virion of the day into twelve pai tSj die Greeks 
received them from the Babylonians. 

CX. 

quldem qaidquani ."id horologicrirm ufiim £tcir, Larciirj’.s sn- 
tcrprdtauori IdeiTis hir- fetched. “ He,'” fays the learned Frencli* 
niai), who vvilhes to fdnn a ioiir quadrant ntnil ncccflarliy know 
the altitude of the pole.'^ — When it Is conhdered linii the mora 
ancient dials \vere dit ided hy the firil OTer/sve letters of the al- 
phabet, 1 cannot hcl’p adlicring to the iuicrpretatioa 1 have 
given of it. — '/d 

*5* '■F the rdr;.] — From this padage It appears, tliat 

in the time of I icrodotus the day was divided ifi to tweive parts : 
at the fame time \v'e may ipjt concii'de, with Lcun, rV’atiu.s, and 
V'/elieiing, that to thcle twelve parts die name of hours was 
given. U is by no means certain, when the ivveotv-four parts; 
ot the day were hril diillnguillied by the name of hours, but it 
v/as doebtlofs very late; and the pallages cited from Anacreon 
and Xenoplion to pros e the contrary oupdit not to be inter- 
preted by Vv'har we ca.ll I'oiirs. 

The pa Mage in Anacreon, ctc 5’ means nothing; 

more tlian the middle of tiie nigiu. Nv^roq oexO-.yF, in Homer, 
which fignihes an iidvanced time of' the night, is c,>:pliiincd by 
the Schobail •/; Te> oj'^a^ the very exprellien of Ana- 

creon. 'hne pail'age from Xcaoplton is not nnore deciuve. — 

Lurther, 

Upon this fnbjeH \vc have the following curious note in the 
Voyage du feune Anachaifis : — Ofilic dials of the ancients vve 
may form fonie idea from the following example ; Falladiiis 
iUatiiitas, who lived about the fifth century, and who has left 
us a treatife on agriculture, has put at t]\e end of every month 
a table, in which one fees the corrcfpondence of the divifions of 
the day to the diltcrent lengths of the lhadow of the gnomon. 
It mult be obferved in the firii place, that this correfpondence 
A the lame in the montlis equally diJiant from the follUce, 
January and December, February and November, &c. Se- 
condly, that the length of the fnadow is tiie fame for the hours 
equally diihint from the mid-day point. The following is the 
tdvde for January : 

z 5 
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CX, Except Sefoftris, no monarch of ^gypt 
was ever maftcr of iEdiiopia. This prince placed 
as a monument ibme marble ftatues before the 
temple of Vulcan : two of thefe were tliirty cubits 
in height^ and reprefented him and his queen ; four 
others, of twenty cubits cach^ reprefented his fonr 
children, A long time afterwards Darius king oi 
Perfia^ was defiroiis of placing before thefe a llatiie 
of himfelf bur the high prieft of Vulcan vio . 
lently oppofed it, urging tliat the aflions of Darius 
were fir leis l[)lendid than thole of tlic /Egyptian 


Scfoiliis, 

Hours. Feet. 

I. and Xr. - - - 29 

II . and X. - - - 19 

III. and IX. - - - 15 

JY. and VI I r. - ^ 12 

Y. and Vih - - - 10 

VI. - - « 9 


This dial Teems to have been aJaptsd for the climate of 
Konie. Similar to this were conilnnltcd lor the climarc oi' 
then 5. 

Placcii as a ;/itf;/r/;;.s:vv/.]—Larcher, in his vcrfion, adds in 
tliis place, <•' to commemorate the danger he had cicaped.’’ 
7, die text will not jnitify tins vcrfion, though ihe learned 
Frenchman’s opirdon, that this is the implied meaning, rcRs on 
the pohtivc afieniion of Diodorus Siculus, who, relating the i.ad 
of the ilatucs circumRantialiy, adds tliat they were created hy 
Scfollris in gratitude to Vulcan, by v.liole intcrpofition ho 
cFaped tlie treachery of his bretlier.-—/l 

jUjiaiue of L: };[,}! fP\ — After a feries of ages, when yTV.'yp- 
was reduced under the power of Perlia, Darius, the fatiu.r el 
Xerx^'S was dehrous of placing an imago of him felf at Mem- 
priis, hcfe’re th.e liatuc of Sefofois. 'I'his v.as llrenuouily op- 
pofeu by the chief prielt, in an ailernbly of his order,, who affert- 
ed that the tidls oi Dmius had not yet furpalled thofe of Selul- 
tfis. 'Flic king did not take tliis freedom amifs, but was railux 

pleaicd 
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Seloftris. 
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CXI. On the death of SeKahis, his ion Mic- 
ron '-'h tiiv' prieus informed nor, inccccsird m his 
du’onc. Tins prince nndertoolv no military expe- 
ditioii ; bill by tin: adaon 1 avn o;oin;:^ to I'clatc he 
loll ti'ie liic oh ids eyes: — When tltc Nile was at its 
extreme hciylir of eighteen cubits, and !\ id over- 
fiovvxd t!ic lieid^S hidden wind made winch made 
the w aters iinpetncadly iV/cl! , at ilds innidure th.e 
prince iuirkd a iavelin into the vortex of the 
iiream: he v/as m a rnumeiit deprived of hniit, 
and coiitiinied blind lor tiie .hxice or teji years ; in 
the clevenL’i vd\ oracle was coiinmi.in;ected to ium 

phaf- d olili it; layiny, tieit if he llvad Isiyi ;n Scwllriy, ]'e 
woiiid (CvdcilVOtir to ('nii-i; iuJu.- :... .lud/'./.i 

04 r GYga^vc thi^ h doa'^ not bovvsv;; - 

from In-nce that Dariu^^ was ovs.r ;n aiytypt. 'j he rciiusaiic .d 
the chlei'pricll ndyht probably add Innn and ha raipai he-- 
give it. it appeaJ’s by a padapy in Ariiletle, t’lat Oanr. a.c- 
tacl.ed and conquered tins coonny 1 it io, the priel!: of'Velcan 
might pjih-nally oppofc iiariio. ibhe authority oi Anin^vle is 
of no weight compared wi*-:! that of our hidorian ; and probably, 
in that writer, inilcad ot iSanns n o i!i :ii!d read dAiees. — Lar- 

Pheren?^ — d'his prince is Kippolcd to be the £tlt Aigyp- 
tiaa pharaoh, — 7’. 

z 4 
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Eom Biitos, intimating tliat the period of his pu^ 
nifliinent was expired, and that he fhould recover 
his fight by wafliing lus eyes with the urine of a 
woman wlio had never known any man but her 
liidbaiivl. Plieron firft made the cx})eriment with 
the urine of his own wdfe, and when this did not 
fucceed he applied that of other women indiferi- 
minately. Having at length recovered his fight, 
he aifemblcd all the women, exce[)t lier wlioi'c unne 
had removed his caLiniity, in a city winch is to 
this day called Erytlirebolos ; all thele, witlt the 
towm itielf, he deftroyed by fic, but he married t!ic 
female who had deferved his gratitude. On his 
recvrv'cry he lent magnificent prelents to all the 
more celebrated temples; to that of the fun lie lent 
two obeli Hes too remarkable to be unnoticed : 
car]) was formed of one ioYid ftone, one hiinidrcil 
cubits higlg and eighty broad. 

CXII. The fiicceiTor of Pheron, as the fame 
pr ieus informed me, was a citizen of Memphis, wd'ioie 
name in tire Greek tongue was Proteus His 

ihriQC 

Eryfhrthi^hs^ — Diodorus Siculus calls this place Hi-'lio- 
polls; and fays that the woman, through whofe means Pheron 
was cured of his bliiuineP, was the wife of a gardener. — 7. 

^ PrcU’usE — iVoteus was an ^Egyptian title of the dcuv, 
under vvlhch he was worfliipped, both in the Pharos and at 
hiernphis. He was the fame as Ofiris and Canobus, and par- 
ticuhirly tjie god of mariners, who confined his department to 
tliC ih'i. i'rom inmee I think we may unravel themyflcry about 
the pilot of rvlerielaas, who is faid to have been named Canobus? 

and 
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ftrine is flill to be feen at Memphis, it is fitiiated 
to the fouth of the temple c)f Vulcan, and is very 
inaiphf cently decorated, d'he Pliaaiicians of Fyi'e 
(Ivvcll in its vicinity, and , indeed die whole of the 
|dacc is denominated the 'byrian camp. In this 
]pot, confecrated to rroteus, there is aifo a ihiali 
nin[)le, dedicated to Venus the frrangcr ''' : tliis 
Ahaius I coniecd:ure is no otlier thiin Helen, tlie 
dauglitcr of ryndaris, becaule llie, I was told, re- 
lided tor Ibmc time at the court of Proteus, and 

and to have giveii name to the prh:cipal ihii-port in Aigypt, — 

Bryani. 

No antique figure has yet been met with of Proteus : upon 
(ills chcuinlhince Mr. bpeiicc icniarlrs^ tiuit his ciiaraHer wms 
K'f more manageable Mr poat:^ tiian ior (cul piers or painters, 
i’lie loriner might very well detcribe ali the vai'ieiy of Ihapes 
bial he could put on, and point oiu the ir nidLlon from one to 
rlic Oilier, but tiie artiPs mull have been content to llievv him 
tlo'ier in Ids own luitural lhape, or in (omc one alone of all liis 
vr.iloas forms. Of this deity the bell dcicriplion is given in the 
(Norgics of Virgil. — -71 

it iy rcmarkiiblc, that if we were to write the Mtgyptian name 
of i']-oteu>, a.s givam by the Carecics, in phauiCtan cluirncici's, 
Vv'e fiould make ui'e of the {iimc letters wc pronoerica; Piutrao ; 
ha: final o in tlic blcbrew is an A which at the end of vvords ire- 
tjuentiy becomes /. — h'ohicy, 

N Vc 7 :iu the Jlrangcrh] — It is doubticfs this Venus to vvliom 
Horace alludes in the following verfes : 

Oh qux beatam diva tones Cypnim, et 
Memphim carentem Sithonia iiive 
Regina. 

Strabo alfo fpeaks of this temple, and tells us tiiat feme Le- 
k’tvcd it dedicated to the moon.— f i 


becaufc 
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Helen, thefe prieils anfwcreJ as il) liases : Paris 
having carried ofl' Helen from Spa^aa, was retui-n , 
ing heme, hijt meeting wiih conti'ary winds iis tis: 
PEgcan, he was dritmn into tlic /Pgy'utian lea. As 
the winds condnued unEvenrabk', he twoeceded to 
j^sgypg and was driven to t!ic Chnioplan moutli of 
the Nile, and to Tarichca : in tliat dtuanon vras a 
temple (ifHcrculeSj \ehiclx ilill remains ; to this if 
any (lave fied for relaK-e, ai\d in r- dioiony of rf > 
conEcrating liinifdfto the iervh'c of ikc god, iPb- 
misted U) he marked with ce:t-dn i.wicd characters; 
no one wa,, iulEred to niolcfl* hinu l'!ds criEom 
has been Eridly oblerved, from its firft inditiicion 
to the preient pei iod. I'hc fereafna of Paid', aware 
of the jrdvilcges of tliis Oe>g')hn fed thiclier fmm 
their niaifer, and with t!u* view oi injuring Paris, 
became the iuppHajits of trie dudnity. ddn;y 
publiilicd many accnfitions againd their nsaiieia 
dilclofing tlie whole alUdr of Helen, and trie v/rons: 
done to Mienelaus ; this thev did, not only in the 

Enqulne: on iro !hhjrrL\ — Upo’i no falhcei, ancient or mo- 
<icrr), have writers been more divided, nvAW about tlic preelie pc - 
liod of the Trojan war. Larchcr, after difcufl’iig tills matter very 
fully, in his Klfay on Chroitolog}', Is of ojiinhm, and Ids argu- 
ments appear to me at lead, fatisfadory, that it took phvce icCy 
years before the vulgar a;ra. — 71 

prcEiice 
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prelence of the but alfo before Thonis 

;lic gov ernor ot the diitiich 

CXIV. Thonis infbintly diipatched a luefienger 
to NlciUjfiis,, with orders to lay thus to Proteus ; 

There is arrived here a Tro]an, who i^as pci-pe-^ 
tr ircd an atrorious ciime in Greece ; he has Educ- 
ed the wiie ot his holE and lias carried her iiwayy 
v/ith a gwsit quantiry oi trcaiure ; adve de winds 
Jiave ibreed liini hirln'r: ilaiU I liiffer him to depart 
without moleilation, or ih all I icize his perEn and 
property?’' The anhver which Proteus lent was 
tliiis conceived : Whoever that man is who lias 
violated the rights of hoipitality, icize and biing 
him before me, that I may examine him.” 

C'XVh ddionis upon this foized Paris, and de- 
taining his veilels, indantly font him to Ihctcus, 
with } leieu ' ' and all his wcakh: OJi their arrival, 

Proteus 


7/r-//'yy — C,>n')c vv l iter.'; picLcnd that a'lionis wa:, prince 
t)f the Canopian r.iourh of the Nile, and that he w as the inven- 
tor ol nv'dh'inc in /Jgvvpr. Befi;rc he huv Helen he treated 
Mendaus vvlCa oi'e'a. t\ lpA-cl; w lieii he had feen licr he made liir 
t:oerl. to lier, aiid ev.;n endeavoured to tdolate her pci (on : Me~ 
nelaus on lieronra dius pet him to deatii. 1 iic cay of d^honis, 
and I’liotli, the iijil vl'gyptian month, take their names from 
liiiTi. 

This narrative feems lefs probable titan that of Hcrodotns: 
Theth, or the Mercury of the Egyptians, was much more an- 
eient. — Larcher, 

This incident of tlic detention of Helen by Proteus, is the 
prgunient of one of tlie tragedies of B'aripidcs. 


The 
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I^roteus enquired of Paris who he was, and whence 
he came : Paris faiihliiMy rclatevl the name of his f:^ 
mily and connciy, and froio wdnaice he lail fetfail. 
But when Prorciis proceeded to make enquiries coim 
cerninc^ Flcicn, and iiow he obtained poliehlon of 
her pel ion, Paris hent?ired in his aidwers ; his Haves 
who had dcierted him explained and proved the 
particulars of his guilty in corifqiience of which 
Proteus made tliis determination: H I did nor 
efteem it a vere heinous criiTv- to ;)ut any dranger 
to death, whom uniava^urahle winds iiave driven ro 
mv coaft, I would afilircdly, tlsoii molt abandoned 
man, avenge that Greek whole holjiitality thou 
hail treacherouily violatecL Tliou had not only 
jcduccd his wile, bur, having viuientiy taken her 
away, dill criminally drtained her- and, as ii 
this were not enough, rho',j had i’obbcd and plun- 
dered him ! But as I can by no means prevail upon 
niyfelf to put a ftranger to death, you I jh:dl fuffer 
to depart ; the woman and your vvcakh I fhall de- 
tain, till the Greek himdclf liiinks proper to demand 
her, — Do you and your companions dei)art within 
three days horn my coafts, or expect to be treated 
as encmicsd* 


CXVI. Thus, according to the narrative of the 


The poet fuppofes that Helen never was at Troy, but that 
Paris carried thither a cload in her form On the death or 
Proteus, his Ton 'rheaclymenus prepared to nnike Helen his 
vvlte ; at this junvdure Mcneiaus was driven on the coail, faw 
Helen again, and with her concerted and accompUlhed their 
return to Greece. — 7’. 
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priefts, did Helen come to the court of Proteus. 
I conceive that this circirmPuance could not Be un- 
known to Homer ; but as Ive iliought It leis orna- 
mental to his poem, he forbore to life it. Idiat 
he acluallp did know it, is evident from tieit part 
of the Iliad wliere he dcicidhes tlic vovavc of 
Paris 5 tills evidence lie lias no wiierc retraced, 
lie informs ns, tiiat Paris, after various wander- 
ings, at length arriwd at Sidon, inPhcenicia; ic 
IS in the Bravery of Diomed"--^ the paliage is 
this : 

There lay idie vedures of no vu]<rar art, 

Sidonian maids embroider’d cveiy pai't,; 

^¥hen from foft Sidiori youthfu! Paris boie, 

AVith 1 Iclcn touching on tlie Tyrian DiOie. 

IL vi. 390. 


Br:vztry <./' D/ovieJ .] — The <hucreiit part'v of Homer' s 
poems were kuowii Hneicr,.Iy by n-unos taken iVom tlie 
treated in them d ims the liftli book of th : Iliad was called 
ihc Bra very of Dita/ieJ and in like niannci' the eleventh the 
Bravery of AgLunc?nrc.7i y the tenth the B lyljt-rvalcj, cr the Death 
o/DiIafjy oV. ; nil of which titles are prellycd to the relpcdive 
books in Clarke’s and other editions from Ivnlkithuis — Sec alio 
./klian, Var. Hill. Book xiii. c. i.p Tin. drvaion was more 
ancient than that into books, and tlicrefore docs not always co- 
incide vvitli it: thus the fecond Ihad has two names, the 
Drawl or the Trial, and the Caialoyuc^ vvltcreas four or five 
books of the OdylTey are fuppofed to be comprized under the 
name ofi t\\c Siorv of Aleincm. Valcnaer ein raeoiiny fuppofed 
this to be a later divifion of the grammarians, and therefore 
cndeavmurcd to explain away the expreliion of Herodotus, which 
evidently refers to it. — 7 . 


He 
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He again introduces this fubjed’ in the Odyfftyi 

Thefe drugs^ fo friendly to the joys of life. 
Bright Helen learn’d from Thonc’s imperial 
wife y 

Who fv/ciy’d the feeptre v/hcir prolific Nile 
With various fimplcs clothes the fatten’d foil, 
With wholefome herbage mix’d, the direful 
bane 

Of vegetable venom taints the plain. 

Od, iv. 315, 

Mcnelaus alfo fays thus to Telemachus : 

Long on the /Egyptian coafl by calms confin’d., 
Heaven to my fleet refus’d a prorperoiis wind : 
No vows had we preferr’d, no viclim flain. 

For this the gods each favouring gale reftrain. 

Od. iv. 473. 

In tiicfe paflages Homer confefTes himielf ac- 
quainted with the voyage of Paris to A'igypt; for 
Syria borders upon riEgypt, and the Phanicians, to 
whom Sidon belongs, inhabit part of Syria. 

’ CXVIL Of tliefe the lafi: pafihge confirms fuffi- 
cicntly the argument, which may be deduced fi'om 
the former, that tire Cyprian veifes^''Mvere never 

written 

i/erfes.\ — On the fubjed of thefe verfes the foU 
lowing lenience occurs in Athenceus. 

I’hc perfon who coinpofed the Cyprian verfes, whether he 
was fome Cyprian or Siafnus, or by whatever name he clioofc? 
to be dining uiihed/' (Sjc. From which it appears, that Athe- 
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^VTitten by Homer. Thefe reliite that Paris, in 
company with Helen, affifted by a hivourable wind 
and lea, paffed in three days from Sparta to Troyi^ 
on the contrary, it is allerted in the Iliad, tliar 
Paris, after can-ying away Helen, wandered about 
to various places. 

CXVIIT. I v as dcfiious of knowir.g v/Iicther all 
that the Greeks relate concenjino; dhov Jiad any 
foundation, in tiiuh ; and the llimc prides irdlrudcd 
me in the foliowdng particulars, which they learned 
from Menelaus [urnlclft After the lols ol Helen, 
the C Ircclts afbmhkd in great numbirs at Teiicris, 
to afliil Meneluis ; tliey dilembai'ked and encamp- 
ed : they then diipatdicd anrbaididors to dVoy, 
whom Mcnelaus hi’uklf accompanied. On their 
arrived they made a tonnal deiiiand of Helen, of 
tlie wealth which Paris had at the ilinac time c!an- 
ddlindy taken, as well as general kuidacuon far 
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the infiny. The Trojans then and afterwards uni- 
formly perfifted In declaring that tliey had among 
them neither the perfon nor the wealth of Helena 
but that both v/erc in iEgypt ^ and they thought it 
hard that tliey hiould be made relponliblc for what 
Proteus king of Atgypt certainly poflefled. The 
Greeks, believing thcmfclves deluded, laid fiege to 
Troy, and perievered till they took it. But when 
Helen was not to be found in the captured town, 
and the lame afiertions concerning her wcj-e con- 
tinued, they at lengtli oht:iincd credit, and Mcnelaus 
hirnfelf wars diipatched to Proteus. 

CXIX. As loon as he arrived in /Egypt he pro- 
ceeded up tlic Nile to Memphis. On his relating 
the objedt of lits jfiurney, lie was honourably enter- 
tained ; Helen, who li id been treated with rcfjxkt, 
was rcdorcrl to him, r.nd w'ifli her, all his treafures. 
Inattentive to tliefe acls of kindnefs, Mcnelaus per- 
petrated a great enormity agaiiid the /Egyptians : 
the winds pre venting his departure, he took two 
children of the [leople oi tlic country, and with 

great 


wa*: uoubiic-g to^e^ppeafe the wir.ds. 
This kind of aiciils^-c wa;> irc^viciV in Cjrccce, but deteilablc in 

^gypt. 

Sanguine placafiis vciiios et \ irgine ca^fa.— 

See Book l ii. chap. 191. — 

In tin' cany times of all religions, when nations were yet 
b.iibarou.s ami fat'age, there was ever an aptnefs or tendency 
towards the dark part of luperilition, which among many other 
horrors produced that of human facriJics.^Lord hhaftejbury. 

" That 
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^reat barbarit)^ offered them in facrifice. A^foon as 
liie cjrcumllance v^as known, imiverfal indignation 
was excited againft hio), and he was purllied ; but iie 
fled by iea into Africa, and the iXgyptians could trace 
him no further. Of the above fads, fomc they 
kncAV, as having happened among themfeives, and 
Others were the icfuit of much diligent en(|uir}\ 

CXX. This intelligence concerning Helen I re- 
ceived from the ^digyptian priefts, to which I am 
inclined to add, as my opinion, that if Helen had 
been aclually in. Troy, they would certaiiily have 
ie.!.lorcd her to the Greeks, vdth or without the 
confent of Paris. Priam and his connedlons could 
never liave been lo infatuated, as to cndan:^er the 
prefervation of thcmldve'. and tlieir children, nlerc- 
iy that Paris might enje^y Helen; but even if fuch 
liad l)ecn tiieir determination at fuil, lllll after hav- 
ing lofi.:, in their dilTerent contefts whh the Greeks, 
many of tlicir countrymen, and among thde, iftlie 
])OeLS may be believed, icv'cral of their king's own 
fons, I cannot imagine but that Priam, even if he 
had mari'ied Iicr Iiinifelf, v/ould have reilored He- 
len, if no other means had cxilled of averting theie 
calamities. We inay add to this, tirat Paris was 

^ That the cuftom of human racrihee, alike cruel and ahfurd, 
dves way but very ilowly to tlic voice of nature and of reafon> 
is evident from its having been pra^ltiTcd at lo late a period by 
the enlightened people of Greece. Porphyry alto informs us, 
that even in Ins time, who lived 233 years after ihu Chrilliau ^ 
icra, human facriiicce were common in Arcadia and at Car- 
lhage.— 7 . 

VoL. I. ■ A a 
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not thi immediate heir to the crown, for Hec-* 
tor was his fuperior borh in age and virtue : Paris^ 
therefore, could riot have pofjelied any remaikable 
influence in the ftate, neither would fleftor have * 
tountcnanced the milconduft of his brother, from 
which he himfelf, and the reft of Iris countrymen, had 
experienced fo iriany and fuch great calanrides. But 
the reftoration of Helen was not in their power, and 
the Greeks placed no dependance on their afiei tions^ 
wlrich were indifputably true ^ but all tliis, with the 
fubfequent deftruclion of Troy, might be ordained 
by Providence, to inftrucl mankind that the gods 
proportioned puniflimenrs to crimes, 

eXXL The fame inftruflors farther told nu% 
that Proteus v/as fiiccceded by Rhampfinitus : l\e 
built the well; entrance of trie teiTiplc ot V trie an ^ in 
the fime fituation he alfo erected two ftutues, twen- 
ty-five cubits in height. That which faces the north 
the iEgyptians call iuiun'icr> t!vc one to the foiith, 
winter ; this latter is treated with no manrier ot re- 
fpeft, but tliey worftrip the former, and make otrer - 
ings before it. This prince poilcfied liicli abun - 
dance of wealth, that to far from ilirpafiing, none 
of his fuceexibrs ever equalled him in afliucnce. 
For the fecurity of; his rixTes, he contbufted a tlone 
edifice, connected vviti). iris palace by a v/alk d hat 

Siculus calls him Rhemphb. 
ITe grcMtly oppreffed his i'ubje<S;3 by his avarice and extortions: 
he amaffed in gold and iilver lour luindrcd thoufaud talents » 
•a mod incredible funi. — Lordn^ 


mail 
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man whom he employed with a dlfhont^l* view 
io artfully difpofcd ojie of the llones, tliat two or 
even one perion might rcn'iov^c it f om its place* 
In this building, wlicn completed, tiie king depo- 
litcd his tieafuies, Sonx" time aherwauds the 
artiil found his end approaching ; and having two 
fons, he called rlicni both before him, afid infoiaiicd 
them in what manner, with a view to th . finurc 
emolument a.nd pro.l]>e! iry, he laid built tlic king’s 
treahiry, I k then exjdaeied thi' particular circuin-* 
ilancc and htuation of the Itone, gave thei7i minute- 
ly its duTicnllons, by obicrvancc of which dicy 
might become the mamigcrs of the king’s riches. 
On the deatii of the father, the f<nis were not long 
before tiicy availed tlicndeives of their iecret. IJiidcr 
the advantage of the night, they vhited the build- 
ing, difeovered and leuKsvrai the ftonc, and carried 
away with tliem a large him of money. As ibon 
us the king entemd the apa;tmenr, he faw tire vef- 
iels which contained his money materially dinii- 
nilhed: he was alloniihed beyond meainre, for as 
the leals were vinbroken, and every ennaTiCc pro- 
perly fecured, he could not pofTibiy dired* his fiil'- 
picioa againft any one. Hiis was icvcral time^ 
repeated ^ the thieves continued theh' vines, and the 
king as regularly law his money dccreafe. To 
effed a diicovery, he ordej'cd fome traps to be 
placed round the veficls which contained his riches* 

T/j€ man he empkjed.'\ — Paufanias relates a fimllar 

foible of TropUoiiius, whole cave became fo . 

sber* 
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Tlie robbers came as before; one of them pro-* 
ceeding as ufual dircflly to the velTeJs, was caiiglit 
in the fnare : as foon as he was fcnfiblc of his 
fitiiation, he called his brother, and acquaiiited him 
with it; he withal intreated hinl to cut ofl'his licad 
without a moment’s delay, as the only means of 
preventing his own detection and confequent lofs 
of life ; he approved and obeyed his advice, and 
replacing properly tlie Ilojic, lie returned home 
with the head of liis brotlier. As foon as it was 
light the king entered the apartment, and feeing the 
body fecured in the liiare without a head, the biiikb- 
ing in no part diflnrbed, nor tlie fmallcft appearance 
of any one having been there, he was more aitf)- 
niflicd than ever. In this perplexity he command- 
ed the body to be liangcd from the \va1], and hav • 
ihg llationcd guards on the fpot, he direfled then! 
to feize and bring before him wlioever Ihould dii- 
cover any fymptoms of companion or forrow ai' 
fight of tlie decealed. I'he mother being much 
txafperated at this expofure of her fon, threat - 
ened the furvivlng brother, that if he did not coii ■ 
trive and execute feme means of removing die 
body, (he would immediately go to the king, amt 
difclofe all the circunidances of the robbery. I'lic 
young man in vain endeavoured to alter the 
woman’s determination ; he therefore put in praedke 
the following expedient: — lie got together forne 
afies, which he loaded with llaflvS of wine ; he then 
drove them near the place wliere tlie guards were 
ftationed to watch the body of his brother; as loon 
as lie approached, he fecretly removed the peg> 

from 
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from the months of two or tlnx^e of the flvin-s, and 
when he iav/ tl\e wine nirming about, he Ijegaa 
to beat his Iicatl, and to cry out vehemently, with 
• much pretended confurion aiid diibefs. 'I'he fob 
diets, perceiving the accident, inliantly ran with 
velTels, and Inch wine as they were able to catch 
tlicy confidered as lb much gain to tliemfeives. At 
firft, with great apparent anger, lie re|)roached and 
abuled tliein, but he gradually lillened to their en- 
deavours to conii')Ie and pacify him : he tlien pro- 
ceeded at leifure to turn his affes out of tlie road, 
and to fccuiv Iris flaiks. lie foon entered into con- 
verlation with tlie guards, and aireCling to be pleai- 
cd with the drollery of one of them, he gave them a 
fjalk of wane ; riiey accordingly fit down to drink, 
and iniilLcd ujioii his bearing them company: lie 
complied vdiii tlicir iolicicatioiV', and a lecoiid flaik 
was jireiently the eflecl ol rlicir civility to him. 
The wine liad ibon its eilcT, the guaids became 
exceedingly diunk, and fell fait allcep ; under tlie 
advantage of tlic night, the young man took down 
idle body of his brotlier, anti in dcrrlion I'-Kivcd the 
right checks of the guards ; lie rdacevi the hoUy on 
one of the afles, and returned home, having thus ia- 
tisfied Ids mother. When the king hcaial of wdiat 
had happened, he was enraged beyond mealurc; 
but ftiil determined on the deteclion of tiic crimi- 
nal, he contrived this, whicli to me feems a molt 
improbable'"' part of liic ftoiy He commanded 


M'jji impyohahh ,\ — Herodotus vve may perceive from tho 
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his daughter to proditute her pcrfon mdlfcrimU 
narely to every comer, tipon condition that, before 
enjoyment, each fhoiiid tell her the moil: artful as 
well as die moil: wicked thing he had ever done ^ 
if any one lliould difclofe the circumftance of which 
he V. idled to be informed, fhe was to feize him, 
and prevent his ci'eape. The daughter obeyed the 
injunftion of her father 3 the thief, knowing what 
was intended, prepared ftid farther to dilappoint and 
deceive tiie king. He cut off the arm near the 
fhouidcr from a body recently dead, and concealing 
it under Ifr^ cloak, he vifited the king’s daughter : 
Wiien lie veas afked the fanie qiiefiion as tl\e 
rell, he leplicd, That the mod wicked tiling he 
had ever done w-as the ciitdiig off the head of his 
brothc’, \vlio wois cauglit in a lhare in the king’s 
ticaiiiry 3 die uioib nrdhl dung, was his making 
rlie guaids dcuiik, and by that me:tns ellccUng the 
removal of his Inotlicr’s body.” On hearing this 
flic cndeavoivvd to rmpiehciui him, but he, favour- 
ed by die Mi'iht, put out to her the dead arm, 
which file liksing, was thus deluded, rvliilfi: he 
made his eicajsv*. On healing this 00, the king 
was equit?ly aitondhed at the art end audacity ot 
the man ; he was afterwards induced to make a 
proclamation through the dilYerent parts of his 
■ dominion‘s, tJiat if the offender would appear be- 
fore him, he would not only pardon but reward Iiin'* 

pnOage, did m)t implicidy credit afl the prhdh tokl him. Many 
other palidgcs occur in tiie procefs of the work, to prove that 
our hinoriau was by no means fo credulous as has been gene- 
rally iniagined. — Luad'cr, 

§ liberally. 
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Jiberallv. The thief, trnfting to his %vord, ap|.\eared ; 
Rhampfinitu; was cwlighted wa;h the nian, and 
thinking his ingenuity beyond all parellei, gave him 
his d:ing'W('r. i'lie king conceivCvl the .Tgyj^tians 
h-ipeiior ill lubtlety to all the world, but lie {.houghi; 
this man ihperior c?cii to /Er-yotlans. 

CXXII. Alter this evTnt, they told me t!iat tha 
fame king dricended idivc beneath the earth, to 
what tile (hrerks call tl\e interna! regions, v; here he 
played at dice with the g'Kldels Ceres 'h ^tnd alter- 
pately won and lull "'k On Ids return ilie prclentcd 

hiui 


The p.rne /'/.-vjp]— Tliir;* of .l'gvptlKiJ many names and 

titles, thefe nanjcs and ilvlcs he.;c lux-n branclicd out imo per- 
jons, and iid'eraai in ilie lids ol the real moiuarchs. I have men- 
tioned of Ckiris, th;o he was expoled in an ark, ai:d for a loner 
time in a Hate of dcatii ; the iilvc rs laid vd Oriis, Adtinis, ] ha-^ 
muz, and 'i'alus, 'i ulus, or Idvoulor:. Laih'y. it is laid of Rha- 
^efe.s, whom lleuHlota,- calls Riiainpfmitns, that he defeended 
to the manhons of (hath, arul aher i .me Hay returned to light. 
I mention thefc Ciifiys U) flunv iliat the wiicic Is one and the 
hirne liiilory, and that ail tlieie nainr-s are titles of the fime 
perfon. They 'nave hm'.vcvcr keen otlserwifc edeemed, and we 
had them accoi dingly inlerlcd ifi tl,e liils of l-ftgs, by which 
means the chrorK.dogy of /ligypt has been greatly cinbarralicd. 
^ — Bryant. 

Ce?-es ] — In the Greek Demcicr. “ The yTgyptiansd' 
fays Diodorus Siculus, ‘Maiec-l the earth as the common womb 
of all things. Meter, which t’ne Greeks, by an eaiy addition^ 
S-fterwards altere d to ])emeter.’^ — f. 

Jlternately aea/ ard A//.] — Valcnner Informs us in a note.^ 
that this circuin dance of playing at dice with Ceres, and alter- 
nately conquering and being conquered, has been ingeniouily 
(ixplained to mean no more, quani Cererem et fautricem 

A a vci 
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him witii a napkin embroidered with gold. This 
period of his return was obferved by the iTtgyp- 
tians as a folemn feRivah and has continued to the 
time of my remembrance j whether the above, or 
fome other incident, was the occafion of this fcaR, 
I will not take upon me to determine. I'hc miiiik 
ters of dais folcmnity liave a veil: woven within the 
fpace of the day, this is worn by a pi'ieit v-daole 
eyes are covered with a ba.ndage. They condikt 
him to the path which leads to the temple of Ceres, 
and there leave him. They aiicrt, that two wolves 
meet the pried thus blinded, and lead hina to the 
temple, though at thediftance of twenty dadia from 
the city, and afterwards conduft him back again to 
the place wliere they found him, 

CXXIIL Every reader rnud determine for him- 
felf with reipect to the credibility of what I have 
related; for rny own part 1 laeard thefc tilings from 
the Argyptians, and tliink it necdlary to crarifcrib(' 
the rclult of my enquiries. Tiic ^Egyptians dleciai 
Ceres and Bacchus as the great deities of the realms 
below; tlicv arc aiio the^lird of mankind who have 
defended tfe immortality of the ibul"*'. I'hcy 

believe^ 

vcl viciflim iiiimlcam cxpciiri, to nnd aciTicnltural experiment’s 
fomctimes rucccl5tal and fomctinics otliCiwifc. I tiiink tiiere 
was probably fomething alfo allegorical and mylleriou!; in 
the hcry— pOiTibly there niight be in this fcail fomething finiilar 
to the Kleufinian myltcncs, ihe particular mention of Cereg 
faggclls that opinion. — '7'. 

(‘f ihejoul .^ — The dodlrlne of tlie refin-rciSlion 
entertained by the dilgyptians, and their mummies 
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believe^ that on the diliblution of the boay the 
Ibul immediately enters feme other animal^ and that, 

after 

were embalmed!^ their pyramhh were conilruclcd to preferve 
the ancient manfion of tlic lou! during a period of three tliou- 
fand years. But tlie attempt is partial and unavailing; and It 
is vvitFr a more philofophic fpirit tliat Malionict relies on the 
omnipotcr.cc of tlie Creator, wliole word can rcanijiiate the 
breathlels clay, and colleft the innumerable atoms that no Icmgcr 
retain their form or fubllance. The interir.ediate ilatc of the 
foul it is hard to decide; and thofe who moft firmly believe her 
immaterial iKiture are at a Icfs to u.nderlland how Die can think 
or adl wltliout the agency of the organs of fenfe.— 

The Platonic doddrinc cllecmed the body a kind of prif m 
with refpedt to tlie foul. Somewhat fimilar to this was the opi- 
nion of the Marclonites, who called the death ot the body the 
rcfuri celioa of tlie fouh — T . 

'Phe foul, by rcafon of its anxiety and impotence, being nn- 
i.ble to (land by itfclf, wanders up and down to feek out confe- 
laiions, Ivopcs, and foundations, to vvliich Ihe adheres and. fixes. 
But his wonderful to obferve how {Imrt tlic moil cmi/lant and 
cbilinato maintalners of this juil and clear perfuafion of the im- 
mortality of the foul do fall, and how weak tluhr arguments are 
wlien they go about to provw it by hum.an realon. — MGn!iug):L:^ 
enumerate the various opinions which bnive prevailed con- 
cerning the foul of jnan, would bean undtriak’mg alike arduous 
and unprofitable. Some of the ancients confidere^ it as part of 
die lubilancc of God; the doBufinc of the propagation of fmls 
prevailed, according to Payle, or rather fubfilfed, to a very late 
period of the Chrilfian rcra : Averhocs affirmed its mortality, 
and mofi of tlic pagan philufopfiers believed it to be material; 
but the arguments for its immortality wliicli arc afibrded us in 
the word of God at the fame time animate our piety, and 
fatisfy our rcafon.-— 

1 have obferved fo many marks of refcmblance betwixt the 
rTgyptians and the Indians, that 1 can by no means perfuade 
^myfelf that they are tlic efied, of diancc. 1 love better to be- 
lle v a 
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a-ficr uTing as veliicles every Ipecies of terreftrial, 
aqiKitic, and winged creatures, it finally enters a 
iecond time into a human body. They afFiim rliat 
it undergoes all thefe changes in the fpace of three 
thoufand years, ^his opinion fome arnongft the 
Greeks liave at different periods of time adopted 
as their own; but I lliall not, though I am able, 
i'pecify their names. 

eXXIV. I was alio informed by the fimc priefis, 

lieve tiiiit India was civilized by thofo y£^yvpd:ins who accomra- 
r.icd .Ihicciuis or Svitiilris in thoir c.xpcdiuorid. i ani., thcicfore, 
not at all iurpriz«^d at hnding amonglt tiv:: Jrdianh yEgypiicra 
n.rchitctdurcs the dlviliou of the people intvj tribe.s, which nev'er 
iuternu -gle; reipei^l ft)r animals, and f.)r tlic cow in p.;rLic!jlar • 
the metcmpiyciiofiM, clc. Wj-h regard to thi:i iail doepna, I lun 
tCiDpied to belie VC, that it did not originate In -Eg) pt, ti -.at it; 
indeed is not of very great antipuity, and that tlic jehilci d uf 
SefoUris broeght it with them on their reUirn bom their expe • 
didon. i kiiowf ’ remarhi Paufaniay, “ that the Chaldean and 
Indian magi have been t’te' fnft v/i;o ali'eried tlic immortality of 
the foul,” liefides IVloleh', who was aiiierior to that prince, had 
heard no incniion of it; if he did knovv it, how coeld he per- 
fnade liimkdf that he was clioien to keep under the laws of God, 
and their ewn, a people always ready to rebtl ? It is indeed 
known, that the immortaliiy of die Ibul was not known to the 
Jews, but by the commerce which they had with the AiT) riawy, 
during the time of their captivity. — Larchizr. 

Some wnongjl the Grst'k^.'] — He doulitlefs means to fpeal.; 
pf Phfvecydes of Syros, and Pythagoras. — Larch. r, 

Pherecydes was the difciple of Pirtacus, and the maker of Py- 
thagoras, and alfo of Thales die Miiefian. He lived in the 
time of Sci vius Tullus, and, as Cicero tells us, primum dixit 
animos hominum efle fempiternos, firft tauglit that die fouls of 
men were immortal. His life is given fume length by Dio- 
genes Laertius.— -Ti 


that 
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that till the reign of RhampfiniciiSj /Egypt wiis not 
only remarkable for its abu :;druicc, but for its ex- 
ceiknt laws. Cheops, who fscceeJed this priuce, 
degenerated into the exti'emeil: pi odigacy o" con- 
du(5t"'h He barred the avenues to eve:v t^anpie, 
and forbad the /Eyppriaas to (^Irer iacrhicesj he 
proceeded next to make them labour forvilcly for 

Pro/Ji^yr^'-; of — U is dOi cr^V to i::o what coulj 

hiciuce M. df* P.iw to ati:*!)!;:-!. liio v iieJicari,.'!] of thi^ j.irincce and 
to rrjchi ;e- f.;hti’Ous v\h:a. Mni’O-lotus icUtciiof iiij dalpetilm, 
if tills were !\ov ti-e iin'inr/n v Oi tnei ' pfiaceo, aiivi a:, it Liiey did 
r.ot all codeavoiir t;o (dhiul.ili ;c w.voiii their lioioiaions. /iigypt 
enjoyed good. laws at Uic hr;’:, tliey w-^re obferved during ionie 
ages, and tie: t'a-ople wet e confequeniiy happy ; butlhcir priiiccrf 
teideavourk'd to fo:;: themhlvc? IVom the reiiraints iinnofedl npoii 
tlrein, and l:-v d 'grees ihry uiececdcd. ?vl. de Voltaiic was jni- 
tifed ia coibidering lIk' ci.nitrii ,'tion of t'he pyramids as a nree;f 
of ihc llarery or the .-;.y;ypt!.ais ; and it is udih rnuchjuiiice he 
reni ifh that it would ii'.t tx: pofi.[)le to compel the ling'] hi) to 
trcct limif ir nraifo., who ate fir more powerful t'.an the eligyp*- 
tlans at emit I'nn-.: were. This is pirihrlitly true, and IPi. de I'aw, 
j.n aitea'lviii;'’; \hht,dre, has vva.ndcred from the cjueh.on. lie 
ought to iiave proved, rhat tlie kings of England were really' 
able to ccnnpal tr.eir fubjcfls to niife finillar me numenrs, asHe- 
.rodotus poiuivcly aherrs of tne princes of ./Egypt, lie ong})t, 1 
fay, to have {aoved this, and not to have adv.jiced that the cuE 
llvation of tiicir lands coR the Etigiiili nine times more labour 
^han it does ;neEgypt; and thattlieir marine in one year occafioris 
the dellructkm of more people //wz ihc. cotJlrLidio)t nf all the pyra-- 
tnids %':oidcl ha-vc done in a iony ferity would 

not fee that a fpirit ofambiiion, a defire of wealth, induce the 
pnglifh cageriy to undertake the moR laborious enterprises ; that 
tliey are not oblig ’d to do this; and in one word that it is op - 
tional with them; on the contrary, the ./Egyptians were com- 
’pelled by tlieii fovercigns to labours the moil painful, hunulia- 
ting, and fervile . — 'Larchevv 


hirnfelf 
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himft*ir. Some' lie compelled to hew ftones in the 
quarries of t!ic Arabian mountains, and drag 
them to the banks of the Nile; otliers were ajw 
pointed to receive them in vciTels, and tranfport 
them to a mountain of Libya. For tliis fcrvice 
an hundred thoufand men were employed, v/ho 
were relieved every three months. Ten years 
were confumed in the hard labour of forming* 

v,.3 

tw road through v/hicli thefe iiones were to be 
drawn; awoik, in my cilimation, of no lefs fatigue 
and difficulty than tlie pyramid itielf"*^^. 'lius caufe- 

way 

The pyramiil j*-«For llic Igtisfacllon of the Enghlh 
reader, I (hail la fev/ words caui-ieiaie tiie diilerent afes foe 
which the learnrd liavc ruppoT-d the py ram ids to h.ave bcca 
credted. Some have imagined that, by hieroglyphics irJlrilH'd 
on their external Airlace, the ^Igyptians wuhed to convey 10 
the remoteil poherity their inui^mal idilofy, as well as tiicir 
improvements in fcience and tlic arlj, 'I'lns, however inn, eniou.:!^ 
feems but liltlc probable ; for tlic ingenuity vvhixdi wes euunl to 
contrive, and the induilry wlilcli pericvcred to execute ururtures 
like the pyramids, could not but forcice, that however the build . 
ings themfelvcs might from their lolidity and form defy tlie 
eifeds of time, the outward luriace, in fuch a fituation and 
climate, could not be proportionably permanent ; add to this, 
that the hieroglyphics were a facred language, and, o’oicure in 
themfelvcs, aiyi revealed hut to a leled number, might to po(b 
terity ahord epportunity of ingenious conjedure, but were a 
very inadequate vehicle oflndorical fads. 

Others have believed them intended merely as obfcrvatorics to 
extend philoioplde and agronomical knowledge; but in defence 
orthis opinion little can be faid: the adjacent country is a flat 
and even fiiifiicc, buildings, therefore, of fuch a height, were 
both abfurd and unneeeiraiy; beildes tlnat, fbr fuch a purpofe, 
it would have been very prepoflcrous to have ronflruded. fuch a 
of coilly and mafly piles, differing fo little in altitude’ 

To 
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way 5s five ftadia in length, forty cubits wide, 
and its extreme height thirty-two cubits, the whole 

is 


To tills mPv be added, that n docs not .appear, from an exaa- 
rnlnailon of the pyramids, that accefs to tJie fumniit was ever 
practicable, during ihcir peril d ibitc. 

By foiuc they have been coididcred as repofitories fjr corn^ 
frv?dcd by jofeph, and called the granaries of Pharaoh. The 
argument againil this is very convincing, and is afforded us by 

:..V. in the building the largeft of the pyramids 366,000 
.vnen,’' fays he, “ were employed twenty years together.** This, 
tlwrei'orc. will be found but ill to correfpond with the fcriptural 
ifhlory of Jofeph. The years of plenty wliich lie foretold 
were only feven, which fad is of itfclf a fufficient anfvvcr to the 
above. 

it iciriains, therefore, to mention the more popular and the 
more prohvible opinion, which is, that they were intended for the; 
iVpulchres of the yEgyptian monarchs, 

Inilead of ufeful works, like nature, great 
jbeo; nious criitd wonders crui'h’d tlie land. 

And round a tyrant*s tomb, who none defervM, 

j[ ’or one vile carcafe ]ieriili*d countleE lives. — Tha^ifln, 

When we confidor the religious prejudices of the ^Egyptians, 
fheii' opiiiion concerning the foul, the pride, the deipuiifm, and 
tl'»c inagniiiccncc of their ancient princes, togciher with the mo- 
JiTU diicovci’ies wirli refpect to the interror of thefe cnormoui 
plies, there feems to remain but liide occafion tor argument, 
or reafon for doubt. — 7 . 

^'5 Cc'iifhLViiyh ] — 'File ilones might be conveyed by the canal 
that rim-; about two miles north of the pyramids, mi from thence 
}virt of flic wav by this exiracrdinary cauftwvay. For at this 
time the e is a caureway from chat parr, e.xte.adlng about a thou- 
band yards in lengili, and twenty feet wide, biiiic of hewn done, 
d'iie length of it agreeing fo well with the account of Herodotus, 
is a f rong confirmation that this cauievvay has been kept up ever 
Face, though feme of the materials of it mayliave been changed, 

being now bulk with free -done. It is drengthened on each 

fide 
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is of pollfhed marble^ adorned with the figtirei 
of animals. Ten years, as I remarked, wxre ex- 
haufted in forming this caufeway, not to men- 
tion the time employed in the vaults'’'^ of the 
hill upon which the pyramids are ereftedi 
Thefe he intended as a place of burial for him- 
fcl^ and were in an idand which he formed by 
introducing the waters of the Nile* The pyramid 

fide with femicircular biittrefTes, about fourteen feet diameter, 
and thirty feet apart; tliere are fixty-onc of thefe buttreifes, be- 
ginning from the north. Sixty feet further it turns to the weft 
for a little way, then tliere is a bridge of about twelve arches, 
twenty feet wide, built on piers that are ten feet wide. Above 
one hundred yards further there is fuch another bridge, beyond 
which the caufeway continues about one hundred yards to the 
fouth, ending about a mile from the pyramids, where tiie ground 
is higher. The country over which the caufeway is built, buicig 
low, and the water lying on it a great while, fceins to be the 
reafon for building this caufeway at firfl, and continuing to keep 
it in repair. — Pococke. 

The two bridges deferibed by Poccckc arc alfo mentioned 
particulai'ly by Norden. 'I'hc two travellers diB'cr efTentirJly io 
the dimcnfions which they give of the bridges they feverally 
meafured ; which induces M. Lurcher recfonably to luppolb 
tliat Pococke deferibed one bridge, and Norden the erher. — 7\ 

VaultsP ^^ — The fecond pyramid has a fofle cut in the roclr 
to the north and well of it, which is about nlnctyiect wide, and 
thirty feet deep. There are fniall apartments cut from it into 
the rock, &c. 

^Thc L7/.] — The pyramids are not fitualed in plains, but 
upon the rock tiiat is af the foot of the Jiigh etomuains which 
arcconipany the Nile in its courfe, and which make the feparaticu 
betwixt i¥lgypt and Libya. It may have fourfcorc feet of per- 
pendicular elevation above the horizon of tlie ground, that is 
always overflowed by the Nile. It is a Danifli league in cir- 
c umference.->-iYijr/3^’tVi. 

itfelf 
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Itfelf was a work of twenty years; it is of a fquare 
form i every front is eighty pfethra long, anii as 

many 

*** E-^hty pkthra .'\ — To this Jay the Jinicnfions of tlie great 
pyramid are prublemaiicah Since the time of Herodor'*5, many 
travellers and men of learning have meafuredit; and the diiier- 
ence of their calcuiations, far from removing, have but aug- 
jiicntcd doubt, I will give you a talih* of tlmir adiaeafurcments. 


which at leail will ferve to prove liow aiilieult it is to come ac 
truth. 

Ifeight of the Width of* 

great pyjamid. one fide* 

.Ane’ents. Feet. Feet, 

Herodotus • „ « 800 ^ 

Strabo * - 62^ 600 

Diodorus - ~ « 600 feme inches . yoo 

riiiiy ,--... .^08 

Moderns, 

Le Brun . ~ » 6f6 - ~ ^ yoa. 

Profp. Alpinus - - 625 ^ - - - - ~ „ y -o 

Tlicvcnot - -- 520- - ---.--612 
Niebuhr- - - - 440 ~ - - - •. - - 710 

Crf^rcaves • 644^ 

Number of the layers or fteps. 

Greaves - - - 207 

IViaillet - - - 2cS 

• Albert Lowcnlkla 260 
Pococke - - ~ 2 1 2 

Jlelon - - - 250 

7 ':icvenoc - - 20d 


To me it feems evident thru Greaves and Nicbulir are prodi- 
gi6uny deceiv d in the perpcMdicuIar heigijt or tie: great p .i'a- 
mid. All travche; s agree it cuutaiir. at two iiandia dand 
feven layers, vvnich layers are Iroin irrar to leci aig,a. The 
highe/l arc at the bale, and tiiey ciecreafe irdcniTf y to the top. 
1 meafured feverab vviuch were more tiiau ihice fcei Idgn, a d I 

found 
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many in height; the ftones are very Ikilfully cc < 
mented, and none olil them of lefs dimenfions than 
thirty feet. 

CXXV. The afcent of die pyramid was rcgii^ 
larly graduated by what fonle call fteps, and others 
altars/ Having finllhed the firil flighty they ele- 
vated the ftones to the fecond by the aid of ma- 
chines conftrufted of fliort pieces of wood ; from 
the fecondj by a fimllar engine^ they were raifed 
to the third, ^tnd fo on to the fummit. Hius there 
were as many machines as there were regular divi- 

foand none that were lefs than two, therefore the JeaH: mean 
height that can be allowed them is two feet and a liali> whicli^ 
according to the calculation of C/rcaves himfelb who counted 
two hundred and feven, will give five hundred and fevenrccii 
feet fix inches in perpendicular hciglit . — Sa voi’y, 

cf ?nachhies.\ — Mr. Greaves tliinks that tins account 
of Herodotus is full of dilHcuIty. “ How, 3ti crcdling and p!:i - 
clvig fo many machines, charged with fuch mafy iloncs, auA' 
tliofe continually paifing over the lower degrees, could it be 
avoided, but that they mull either unfettlc tiiem, or endanger 
the breaking of Ibme portions of them ? Which mutii.ition.s 
would have been like fears in the face of fo rnagniheent a 
iKulding.” 

I own that I am of a different opinion from Mr. Greaves; far 
fuch mafly Hones as Herodolus has deferibed would not be dif- 
compofed by an engine relling upon them, and wliich, by the ac - 
count of Herodus, I take to be only the pulley, 'i'hc account iliai 
Diodorus gives of raifing the Hones by imaginary (heap ■ 

of earth) engines not being then, as he fuppofes, invented, is 
too abfurd to take notice of. And the defeription that Herodo- 
tus has given, notwithllanding all the ©bjedions that have been 
raifed to it, and which have arifen principally from mifrepre- 
fenting him, appears to me very clear and fenfible.— -X?/'. STiv;/- 
plmaii i Notes to Nor den. 
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fions in the afcent of the pyramid, thou^ in fa£t 
there might only be one, which being eafily ma- 
nageable, might be removed from one range of the 
building to another, as often as occafion made it 
neceffary: both modes have been told nie, and I 
know not which beft deferves credit. The fummit 
of the pyramid was firft of all finifhed defcend- 
ing thence, they regularly completed the whole. 
Upon the outfide wiere infcribed, in ^Egyptian clia- 
rafters the various fums of money expended In 
the progrefs of the work, for the radiflies, onions, 
and garlic confumed by the artificers. This, as 
I well remember, my interpreter informed me, 
amounted to no lefs a fum than one thoufand fix 
hundred talents. If this be true, how much more 
muft it have neceflarily coft for iron tools, food, and 


1^0 F/rJ? of all f?iijhedF\ — The word in the text is s^tTroir.Gvy 
which Lurcher has rendered “ On coininenca revetir et perfec- 
tionner.” 

Great doubts have arifen amongft travell'^^s and the learned, 
whether the pyramid was coated or nor. I’l'nv r lls us, that at 
Buhris lived people who had the ngdhy to inoi ni to the top of 
the pyramid. If it was graduated by deps, llctlc agility would 
be requifuc to do this; if regularly coated, it is hard to conceive 
how any agility could accompli ih it. 

Norden lays, that there is not t.hc leaf mark to be perceived 
to prove that the pyramid has been coated by marble. 

Savary is of a contrary opinion : '‘ 'i'hat it was coated,’’ fays 
he, is an incontcdible fadd, proved by the remains of mortar, 
ftill found in feveral parts of the ftep;, mixed wirh fragments of 
white marble.” Upon the whole, iz Lenr; more reafonable to 
conclude that it was coated. — F, 

jEgyptian charaBcrsb] — Probably 'in common chara 6 lcrs> 
and not in hieroglyphics. — Larchsr, 

VoL. I. B b 
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clothes %r the workmen, particularly when we con- 
fuler the length of time they were employed in the 
building itfclf, adding what was fpent in the hewing 
and conyeyance of the ftones, and the conftruciion ’ 
of the fubterraneous apartments ? 

eXXVI. Cheops having exhaiifted his wealth, 
was fo flagitious, that he proftituted his daughter 
commanding her to make the moil of iier perfon. 
She complied with her fither’s injiinftions, but I 
was not told what fum flie thus procured, at the 
lame time die took care to perpetuate the memory 
of hericlf; with which view fne folicited every one 
of her ioveiT> to prefent her with a ftone. With 
thefe it is rc[X)rtcd the middle of the three pyra- 
mids "'k fronting the larger one, was conflrufted, 
the elevation of wJuch on each fide is one hundred 
and fifty feet. 

CXXV'il. According to t!tc /Egyptians this 

Prr'flUutr.d his daugJ)icrP — 'T’his account of tliC king’j 
|H'or it Liting Ills ilaughtcr has bevu thought fo fuJl of horrui'j 
that many h«'i^vc doubted the truth of it; but we have had in our 
own country an inilanceof ns Isorrid a crime in a Irufoand’s prof' 
tituting Ids wife merely for his diveriion. — See Sia/e Trials, ihd 
CiJ? cf 'Mcr-vin l^ord /liulky. 

The midiik cf thd ihrei pyrnuf/di.'] — The a6ls of magnifi - 
cence wliich the CvOurtefnns of antiquity were enabled to accom - 
plifli from the produce of tlieir cliarins, almoft exceed l>e]ief. It 
is told of Iiainia,the charming iniftrcfs of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
that Ibe erovflcd at Sicyon a portico, fo beautiful and fuperb, that 
an author named Polemo wrote a book to delcribe it,— See 
/UheinenSf and the LcUers of Ahip 1^9 , 
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Cheeps reigned fifty year*s. Kis brother Chephren 
iucceeded to his throne, and adopted a finiilar con- 
4u6t. He alfo built a pyravnid, but this was lefs 
tlian his brother's, for I meafured them both ; it lias 
no fub terra neons chairibers, jior any channel for the 
adinidion of the Nile, which iji the other iurrounds 
an illand where the body of Cheops is laid to be 
deporited“^b Of this latter [pyramid, tiic firil aJccac 
is entirely of /ItLliiopian nm ble of divTi's colours, 
but it is not fo high as the larger pyrannd, near 
which it [lands, by forty feet. Tins Ciicphrea 
reigned fifty-fix years ^ the pyramid he built it inds 
on the fime hill with that ereeded by his brother: 
the hill itfrif is near one hundred feet high, 

CXXVHL Thus for tlie fp:ice of one hundred 
nid fix years were the A'gyptians ex|)ok:d to every 
lj)ecies of opprefiion and calamity, not having in 
all this period pcrmillion to worilnp in their tem- 
ples. b'or the memory of thcie two monarelis tliey 

7.^4 /y/; hrothn C'^ephririn — D:odoru5 Su’uhn reiriarks, tliat 
iome authors are ot opinion, riia*; it uon; net oi:, orotiicr who Suc- 
ceeded him, but his Ton CiOibryrs or C-raliryen. ib'ccably? hiys 
M. vvord du'dreoCy written. 

^^5 /jhy 7 lo in depcjlicd^y-~i\^z kings deligncd thefe pyra- 
mids for tfer Icpulchrcs, yet i: hnpp.mcd that their remains 
were not here depoiit'^d. 'The p::opIe were lo e.vilperated 
again d them, by tire ievere dabomrs they had been coinpcllovd to 
Cuduie, aud were io enrages* opprellive cruelty of their 

princes, that they ihreatened to take their bodies from their 
Uauhs, and cad th.em to the dogs. Both of them, therefore, 
when dying, ordered their attendants to bmy them in Tome 
secret place. — Siculus. 
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have fo extreme an averfion, th^t they are not very 
willing to mention their names They call their 
pyramids by the name of the fheplterd Philiti»“", 
who at that time fed his cattle in thol'e places. 

CXXIX- Mycerinus, the fon of Cheops, flic- 
ceeded Chephren : as he evidently difapproved of 
his father’s conduit, he commanded the temples to 
be opened, and the people, who had been reduced 
to the extremeft afflidtion, were again permitted to 
offer facrifice at the (brines of their gods. He ex- 
celled all that went before him in his adminiftration 
ofjullice. The Egyptians revere his memory be- 
yond that of all his predecelTors, not only for the 
equity of his decifions but becaufe, if complaint 

was 

Mention their names.]’^VaTt of the puni(hment annexed In 
France to high-treafon, and other enormous offences, is the ir- 
revocable cxtindlion of the family name of the convicted per- 
fons. 

This is probably the reafon, obferves M. Larcher, why hlf- 
lorians are fo much divided in opinion concerning the names of 
li\c princes who ereded the pyramids. — T. 

Some of the pyramids in /Egypt were Ityled 
the pyramids of the ftiepherd Philitis, and were faid to hav# 
been built by people whom the -/Egyptians held in abomination f 
from whence we may form a judgment of the perfons by whom 
thefe edifices were ereded. Many hills and places of reputed 
fandity wcre*denominated from Ihepherds. Caucafus, in the 
vicinity of Colchis, had its name conferred by Jupiter, in me- 
mory of Caucafus, a fhepKerd, Mount Cithseron, in Bceotia, 
was called Afierius, but received the former name from one 
Cithseron, a (hepherd, fuppofed to have been there flain. — 
Brjant, 

Efuitj ef his It appears, as well from this pa- 

ragraph 
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fyas ever made of his conduft as a judge, he conde- 
feended to remove and redrels the injury Whilft 

Mycerinus thus diftinguilhed himfelf by his exem- 
plary conduft to his fubje(51:s, he loft his daughter 
and only child, the full: misfortune he experienced. 
Her death exceffively afflifted him ; and wilting 
to honour her funeral with more than ordinary 
Iplendour, he encloied her body in an heifer made 
of wood, and riclily ornamented with gold 

exxx. 

ragraph as the remainder of the chapter, that the kings admi- 
niftered jullice to their fubjeds in perfon. It is not, therefore, 
very eafy to fee what could induce M. Paw to aiTert that the 
fovereigns of ^gypt had not the power of deciding in any civil 
caufe 

Redrefs the injury,] — Diodorus Siculus relates the fame 
faci; and fays, that he expended large Aims of money in making 
compenfation to fuch as he thought injured by judicial deciiions* 

lu an heifer ,] — The Patrica were not only rites of Mithres, 
but alfo of OAris, who was in reality the fame deity. We have 
a curious infeription to this purpofe, and a reprefentation which 
was Arft exhibited by ihc learned John Price, in his obfervations 
upon Apuleius. It is copied from an original which he faw at 
Venice, and there is an engraving from it in the edition of He- 
rodotus by Gronovius, as well as in that by WefleJing, but about 
the purport of it they are ftrangely miftaken. They fuppofe it 
to relate to a daughter of Mycerinus, the fon of Cheops. She 
died, it feems, and her father was fo affeded with her death, 
that he made a bull of wood, which he gilt, and in it interred 
his daughter. Herodotus fays that he faw ^the bull of Mycerinus, 
and that it alluded to this hiftory. But notwithftanding the au- 
thority of this great author, we may be afTured, that it was an 
emblematical reprefentation, and an image of the facred bull. 
Apis and Mnevis. — Brymjt, 

The prophet Ifaiah threatening the people of If- 
B b 3 raeP 
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CXXX. This heifer was nor buried; it remained 
even to my time in die palace of Sals, placed in a 
fiiperb hall. Every day coftly aron'iatics were burnt 
before it> and every niglit it was fplcndidly illiimi- 
nated ; in an adjoining apartment are depofitcd fta~ 
tues of the difieaent concubines of jVIyceriniis, as 
the priefls of Sais informed me. Thefe are to the 
number of twenty^ they are coloffal figures, made 
of wood, and in a naked (late, but what wo- 
men they are intenaied to reprefent, I prefumc 
not to determine : I merely relate what I was 
told. 

CXXXI, Of this heifer, and thefe coloillil figures, 
there are feme jvho fpeak dius: Myecrinus, they 
fay, conceived an lu-ratural pinTion for his daugh- 
ter, and offered violence to iier perfon. She having, 
in the anguifli of iicr mind, ftrangled herielf, her fa- 
ther buried her in the manner we have deferibed. 
The mother cut off the hands of diofe female at- 
tendants who aflifted the king in his defigns upon 
his daughter, and tlicrcfore thefe figures are n''.arked 
by the fame impcrfefiions as diftinguiflied the per- 
fons they reprefent wlien alive. The whole of this 

xael their blind confidence in fays, Ye fliall defile 

alfothe covering of tliy graven images of filver, and the orna- 
ments of thy moken images of gold,” Winkelmann, fpeaking 
of the a'itiv]U!,y of art in ^digypt, fays, Les figures taillees 
originak cnient cn hois, ct les Ifatues jettces cn R)nte, ont toutes 
Icur dcnomioation particulicrc dans la hmgue Hebraique : par 
la fuac des terns les premieres furent dorces cu rcvelues de 
lames dk>r.’'— 7 . 


ftory. 
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f^ory and that in particular which relates to the 
hands of thefe figures, to me leems very prepofte- 
rous. I myfelf law the hands lying on the ground, 
merely, as I thought, from the efteiit of time. 

CXXXII. The body of this heifer is covered witli 
a purple cloth whiUl the head and neck are very 
richly gilt ; betwixt the liorns there is a golden flar,' 
it is made to recline on its knees, and is about tlie 
fize of a large cow. Every year it is brought from 
its apartment ; at tlie period when the ^Egyptians 
flagellate themfelves in honour of a certain god, 
whom it does not become me to name, this heifer 
is produced to the light : it was tlie requeft, they 
fay, of the dying princefs to lier father, that Ihe 
might once every year behold tlie fun. 


CXXXIII. Mycerinus after the above met with 
a fecond calamity ; an oracle from the city Butos 
informed him that he fliould live fix years, but die 
in the ftventh 5 the inteliigence alconilhed him, and 
lie fent a mefllige in leturn to rcproacli the god* 

The ^hole of this /lory.'] — -In die old vcrfion of Herodotus 
before quoted, this paflage is rendered thus: “ But tlii-s is as true 
as the man in the mooac, for that a man with halfc an eye may 
clearely perceive that their hand.s fel off for very age, by reafon 
that the wood, through long continuance of time, was fpaked and 
periflied.”— his fdcand Booke enliiuUd Euterpe^ 

"2 3 a purple cloth,] — ^^The -'Egyptians,’’ fays Plutarch, 

have a cuftom in the montli Athyr, of ornamenting a golden 
image of a bull, vvliich they cover with a black robe of the hneft 
linen. This they do in commemoration of Ifis, and her grief 
for the lofs of Or us.’* 
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defs with injuftice ; for that his father and his 
uncle, who had been injurious to mankind, and 
impious to the gods, had enjoyed each a length of 
life of which he was to be deprived, who was dif- 
tinguiflied for his piety. The reply of the oracle told 
him, that his early death was the confequence of 
the condud; for which he commended himfelf ; he 
had not fulfilled the purpofe of the fates, who had 
decreed that for the fpace of one hundred and fifty 
years j®gypt Ihould be opprelled ; of which de- 
termination the two preceding monarchs had been 
aware, but he had not. As foon as Mycerinus 
knew that his deftiny was immutable, he caufed an 
immenfe number of lamps to be made, by the 
light of which, when evening approached, he pafled 
his hours in the feftivity of the banquet : he fre- 
quented by day and by night the groves and 
ftreanris, and whatever places he thought produdive 
of delight-; by this method of changing night into 
day, and apparently multiplying his fix years into 
twelve, he thought to convid the oracle of falfe- 
hood. 

CXXXIV. This prince alfo built a pyramid 

but 

i34> q'Q reproach the goddefsS\ — Inllead of tw Dco; Valcnaer pro- 
pofes to read “ No god/’ fays he, had an oracle at 

Butos, but tfie goddefs calltd by the Greeks Latona, the nurfe 
-of Apollo the Ton of Iiis, who had an oracle at Butos held in the 
higheft; eftimation/* — T, 

Of the hanqitct records many examples fimilar 

to this of Mycerinus, in his Various Hidory, book iL chap. 41. 

Built a pyramid,\ — ‘‘ If,” fays Diodorus Siculus, fpeak- 

ing 
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but it was not by twenty feet fo high as his fither’s ; 
it was a regular fquare on every fide, three hun- 
dred feet in height, and as far as the middle of 
Ethiopian ftone- Some of the Greeks erroneoufly 
believe this to have been creeled by Rhodopis 
the courtefan, but they do not feem to me even to 
know who this Rhodopis was ; if they had, they 
never could have aferibed to her the building of a 
pyramid produced at the expence of feveral thou- 

liig of this pyramid, “ It is Icfs in fize and extent than the others, 
k is fupcrlor to them in the coiUinefs of the materials, and ex- 
cellence of the workmanfhip.** — 7*. 

^5^ Rhodopis .'] — The following account of this Rhodopis is 
from Strabo. 

It is faid that this pyramid was erected by the lovers of 
Rhodopis, by Sappho called Doricha : fhe was tlie millrefs of 
her brother Charaxus, who carried to Naucratis Leibiaii wine, 
in which article he dealt; others call her Rhodope. It is re-, 
ported of her, that one day when flie was in the bath, an eagle 
fnatched one of her flippers from an attendant, and carried it to 
Memphis. The king was then fitting in his tribunal ; the eagle, 
fettling above his head, let fall the flipper into his bofom : the 
prince, afloniflied at this fingular event, and at the fmallnefs of 
the flipper, ordered a fearch to be made through the country 
for the female to whom it belonged. Having found her at 
Naucratis, fhe was prefented to the king, who made her his 
wife ; when flic died Ihe was buried in the manner wc have de- 
feribed. 

Diodorus Siculus fays, that this pyramid was believed to have 
been ere(ffed to the memory of Rhodopis, at the expence of 
fome governors who had been her admirers. 

J^erizonius, in his notes on ^lian, fays, that there were two 
of this name; one a courtefan, who afterwards became the wife 
of Pfammitichus ; the other the fellow- flave of iTfop, who lived 
in the time of Amafis. — T» 

fand 
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£ind talents : befides this, Rhodopis lived at a 
diiicrent period, in the time, not of Mycerinus, but 
Aniails, and was many years after tlie monarchs 
who erected the pyramids. Rhodopis was born in 
T firare, the flave of ladmon, the fon of He- 
pha^itopoHs the Samian : die was the fellow-fer- 
vant of -<3ifop, who v/rote fables and was aifa 

the 


Se^oeral fhotijond Den]etn as Poliorcetes coiii- 

pelled the Athenians to railc him inunediarcly the fum of two 
hundred and fifty taltaits, which he fent to his mifirefs Larnia, 
faying it w'as for foap. When 1 inform the reader that Ihe 
fj>cnt this immenfe funi in a feaR given to her lord, what is 
here related of Rhodopis may feein Icfs incredible. — 

‘ivho fahL's .'] — Phis name is fo familiar, that it 

may at firlt fight feem feperRaous and incoiifiRent to lay any tl»ing 
on the fubject ; bat pofibly every Englilh reader may not know, 
that the fables which go under his name were certainly not of 
his compofition ; indt'cd but little concerning him can be afctr- 
tained as fad. Plutarch allures us, that Croefus fent Afop to 
the oracle of Delphi; that ^Efop and Solon were together at the 
court of Creefus ; that the inhabitants of Delphi put him to 
death, and afterwards made atonement to his memory ; and 
finally, vSocrates verfified his fables, Plato, who would not ad- 
mit liomcr into his cummoiuvealtli, gave yRfop an honourable 
place in chem, at kail fuch is tlie expreffion of Fontaine. 

Jt remains to do av/ay one ablurd and vulgar prejudice 
concerning him. Modern painters and artiils have thought 
piopcr to reprefent Bacchus as a grofs, vulgar, and bloated 
pcrlbnagc; on the contrary, all the ancient poets and artiils re- 
prefented him as a youth of moll exquihte beauty. A fimilar cr* 
ror has prevailed with refpefl to Jdfop ; that it is an error, 
Bentley’s reajoiiing mufl be very falisfaclory to whoever gives 
it the attention which it merits, “ In Plato’s feaR,” fays he, 
“ they arc very merry upon Socrates’s face, wltich rcfenibled 
old Silemu. , vElop was one of the guclls, but nobody prefumes 

to 
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the flave of ladmon; all which may be thus eafily 
proved: The Delphians, in compliance with the 
direftions of the oracle, had dcfired publicly to 
know if any one required atonement to be made 
for the death of TElbp ; but none appeared to do 
this, except a grandfon of ladmon, bearing the 
fame name, 

• 

CXXXV, RJiodopis was firft carried to iEgypt 
by Xanthus of Samos, whofe view was to make 
money by her perfon. Her liberty v/as purchafed 
for an imriienfe fum by Charaxiis of Mytilene, 

fon 

to jeft on his uglinefse^ Philollratus has given, in two books, 
a defeription of a gallery of pictures ; one is 711 (bp, with a 
chorus of animals about him; he is painted i'mirmg and looking 
thoughtfully on the ground, but not a word on his ddorndty : 
the Atlicnians ereCfcd a llatuo iji his lionour. It ire liad been 
deformed, continues Bentley, a ftatiie had been no more tiian a 
monument of his uglinefs, it would have been idnJer to his me- 
mory to have let it alone. But after all, the iiroiu, ' ■[ argument 
to prove tliat he was not oI a dijagrccat)jc form, L.iat he mult 
have been fold into Samos by a trader in flaves. it is well 
known that thefe people brought up the nroil- handfon^e youths 
they could procure. If wc may judge of him from his com- 
panion and contubcrnalis, we mull believe him a comely per- 
fon. Rliodopis was the greatcil beauty of her age, even to a 
proverb — oy.cnoc 'i^oooj'mc ^ ya.?.y). 

'Fhe compilers of the Fmcycloptcdia Britannica have given into 
the vulgar error, and fcruple not to pronounce ykbbp a peribn of 
ilriking deformity. — T, 

CVw/^A-aj.]— -Sappho had two other brotlicrs, Eurygius 
and Larychus, or rather Larichus, as it is written in Aiht na:us, 
the Dorians being partial to terminations in u'Oo^'. — Larchev. 

Athenujus afierts, that tbe courtefan of Naucratis, beloved 

by 
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fonof Scamandronymus, and brother of Sappho the 
poetefs : thus becoming free, fhe afterwards con- 
tinued in vEgpyt, where her beauty procured her 
confiderable wealth, though by no means adequate 
to the conflruftion of fuch a pyramid ; the tenth 
part of her riches whoever pleafes may even now 
afeertain, and they will not be found fo great 
has been reprefented. Wilhing to perpetuate her 
name* in Greece, die contrived what had never be- 
fore been imagined, as an offering for the Delphic 
temple : fhe ordered a tenth part of her property 
to be expended in making a number of iron fpits, 
#ich large enough to roaft an ox ; they v/ere fent 
to Delphi, where they are now to be feen behind 
. the altar prefented by the Chians. The courte- 
fans of Naucratis are generally beautiful ; fhe 
of whom we fpcak was fo uni'/erlally celebrated that 

by Charaxus, and fatirifed by Sappho^ was called Dorica. The 
fame author adds, that Herodotus calls her Rhodopis from 
ignorance; but the opinion of Herodotus is confirmed by 
Strabo. — Lurcher, 

Where they are nc^-w to he feen,^ — They were not to be feen 
in the time of Plutarch ; in his trafl afiigning the reafons why 
the Pythian ceafed to deliver her oracles in verfe, Brafidias, 
whofe office it was to fhew the curiofitles of the place, points 
out the place where they formerly Hood. — 7*. 

I’he courtefaHs of NaucratisJ\ — Howbeit fuch arrant 
honed w'omen as are fiffie for cverye man, have in no place the 
lihe credite as in the city of Naucrates, Forfomuch as this 
Jlalant of whom we fpeake, had her fame fobrutedin all places, 
as almoll there was none in Greece that had not heard of the 
fame of Rhodope ; after whome there fprang up alfo another as 
good as ever ambled, by name Archidice, — Herodotus kis 

fecund hookci entituled Euterpe, 
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her name is familiar to every Greek. There was 
alfo another courtellin, named Archidice well 

known in Greece, though of lefs repute than Rho- 
dopis. Charaxus, after giving Rhodopis her ii-^ 
berty, returned to Mytilenc, and was feverely 
handled by Sappho in fome latirical verfes ; — but 
enough has been laid on this fubjed'. 

CXXXVI. After Mycerinus, as the priefts in- 
formed me, Afyehis reigned in /Eg;ypt ; he ered- 
ed the caft entrance to the temple of Vulcan, v/hich 
is far the greateft and mod magnificent. Each of 
tlie above-mentioned veftibules is elegantly adorn-' 
cd with fculpture, and with paintings, but this is 
fuperior to them alb In this reign, when com-« 
merce was checked and injured from the extreme 
want of money, an ordinance palfed, that any one 

— Of this courcefan the following anecdote is 
related by She demanded a great flan of money of a 

young man who loved her ; the bargain broke oH’, and the lover 
v/ithdrew re infeda : he dreamed in the night that lie lay with 
the- woman, which cured his pafTion. Archidice, on learning 
this, pretended that tl\c young man ouglit to pay her, and fum- 
moned him before the judges; the judge ordered the man to pu 
the fum of money required in a purfe, and to mov;e it fo that its 
lhadow might fall on Archidice ; his meaning was, that tlie 
young man^s pleafure was but the lhadov/ of a real one. The 
celebrated Lamia condemned this decifion as Unjull ; the Hiadovv 
ofthe purfe, fiic obferved, had not cured the courtefarCs palTion 
for the money, whereas the dream had cured the young man's 
paflion for the woman. 

Se^verely handled.'\ — The Greek word may apply cither 
to Charaxus or Rhodopis; the application appears moh obvious 
to the former. — V, 


might 
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might borro w money, giving the body of his father 
as a pledge ; by this law the fepulchre of the 
debtor became in the power of the creditor ; for if 
die debt was not difeharged lie could neitlicr be 
buried with his family, nor in any other vault, nor 
was he fuftered to inter one of his defeendants* 
This prince, defirous of fuipaffing all his prede^ 
cefibrs, left as a monunaent of his fame a pyramid 
of brick, v iih tliis infcriptlon on a piece of mar- 
ble. — Do not difparage my worth by comparing 
me to thoie pyramids compofed of (tone ; 1 am 
as much fuperu)!* to them as Jove is to the reft 
of the deities: j 1 am formed of bricks g wliich 
were made of mud adhering td poles drawn 
fi'om tiv: bottom of the iakef lliis was the mofl 
memorable of this king's adions. 

CXXXVIl. Me va:- ihccecded by an inhabi- 
tant of Anyfri, whole name was Anyfis, and w!io 

a45 fcrL'ic.-i cf /-//c7vf,l — Mr. Grc:xves aflcrts, thrit ;\11 the 
pyramid - v.erc ni'Klj uf iloae, of couric ho did not per>crratc 
far enough into eEijvpt to i<-C the one here mentoovied ; it is 
iituatcci about four leagues iront Cairo, and is noticed boih by 
l\orden and Pocoe!;e,— A 

As to what eo:-ceni8 the vveri:'- cn whheh the Ifraelitcs were 
eniployed in ./tifj’- oC, \ admit ihat I liave not been able to find 
any ruins of bricks nei nt in tlie hre. There Is indeed a wall of 
that kind whlcli is funk \cry deep m the ground, and is very 
tong, near to tire p}'r:i raids, .andi a.'joining to the bridges of tlie 
Saracens, that are atuared in the plain ; but it appears too 
modern to tldrd: that tin.: rf uhichit is formed were 

made by the l lVacliics. AU ihat 1 have feen chcwlierc of brick 
building, is cot; poled c.f the large kind of bricks hardened in 
ihc fun, fuch as thufe cf tlic brick pyranud.— -AioA//. 

) 
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was blind. In his reign Sabaciis^*^^ king of yEtliiopia 
overran /Egypt with a numerous army; Anyfis fed 
to the morafics, and fared his life, but Sabacus 
continued n^after of fEgypt for the fpace of fifty 
years. Wliilit lie retained liis autliority, he made 
it a rule not to puniih aiiy crime with death, but ac- 
cording to the magnitude of the oflhncc he con- 
demned the criminal to raiic the ground near the 
place to which he belonged ; by w^lhch means the 
fituation of the difierent cities became more and 
more eiev^ated : they were fomewhat raifed under 
the reign of Seibftris by the diggiiig of die canals, 
but tliey became ilill more fo under tire reign of the 
/Ethiopian. This was the caie with all tiic cities 
of /Egypt, but more particularly with the city of 
Bubaltis. rhere is in tliis city a temple, whicli well 
deierves our attention ; tlrci'c nny be otlicrs larger 
as well as more I’plcndiJ, but none wliich have a 
more dehghdlii (iiuation. Bubadis in Gjyek I's 
rynonynious with Artemis or Diana ' 

/vj. evciit happened in the bL^oin!ii)ipp)f the 
teign uf Hc/ckiah. Itriue.inA', on the autliorlgy <a' Syncellu^^ 
fays Jie look Bocchoris, rir\ .1 burnt him alive ; but it is more ge- 
nerally believed that Boethori:. was anterior to Sabacus : ilv.s 
flic is the pcrfoii mentiooed in the book oi Kings, by the name 
of So.— 7t 

i47 Ayicrnl:; or -Buba'lis was a virgin, prefideti 

at childbirlhs, and was the fymlrol of the moon. This rtfem- 
blance with their Diana caufed the (iieeks to name her the 
Diana of the ./Egypltanr, : yet the iimiiitude was far from per- 
fefl:, for with the latter ihc wa 5 not the goddels of the moun- 
tains, the woods, and the chacc. This difference probably caufed 
Juvenal to fay, 

Oppida tota canem vcncrantur, nemo Dianrim. — Larchrr, 

cxxxvifi. 
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CXXXVIIL This temple, taking away the en- 
trance, forms an ifland ; two branches of the Nile 
meet at the entrance of the temple, and then fepa- 
rating flow on each fide entirely round it ; each of 
thefe branches is one hundred feet wide, and re- 
gularly fhaded with trees ; the veftibule is forty 
cubits high, and ornagientcd with various figures, 
none ot which are lefs than fix cubits. The temple 
is ill the centre of the town, and in every part a 
confpicuous objeft ; its fituation has never been alter- 
ed, though every other part of the city has been ele- 
v^ed ; a wall ornamented with fculpture furrounds 
the building ; in the interior part a grove of lofty 
trees lhades the temple, in the centre of which is 
the flatue of the goddefs : the length and breadth 
of the temple each way is one rtadium. There is a 
paved way which leads through the public fquarc 
of the city, from the entrance of this temple to 
that of Mercury which is about thirty ftadia in 
length. 

CXXXIX. 

4^* Mercury ,] — The ^Egyptian Mercury was named Thotk 
or 'Fheuth. Thoth with the /Egyptians was the inventor of 
the fciences; and as Mercury with the C*rceks prefided over the 
fclences, this laft people called 'Ehoth in their tongue by the 
name of Hermes or Mercury: they had alfo given the name of 
Mercury to Anubis, on account of fome fancied fimilitude be- 
twixt thofe deities. It is not,” fays Plutarch, “ a dog pro- 
perly fo called, which they revere under the name of Mercury, 
it is his vigilance and lidclity, the inftinfl which teaches him 
to diltinguilh a friend from an enemy, that which (to ufe the 
cxprelTion of I’lato) makes this animal a fuitable emblem to the 
god the Iminedi itc patron of reafon.” 

Servius on \ Irgll has a remark to the fame elFed. — Larcher. 

This 
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CXXXIX. The deliverance of ^gypt frdm the 
.Ethiopian was, as they told rne, cliciftcd by a 
vifion, which induced him to leave the country : a 
pcrfon appeared to him in a dream, adviimg him to 
ahemble all th<; priefts of TEgypt, and afeerwards 
cut them m pieces. I'his vifion to him feemed to 
demonftrate, that in conjjpqucnce of fome adt of 
impiety, which, lie was thus tempted to perpetrate. 
Ins ruin w^as at hand, from heaven or from man. 
Determined not to do this deed, lie conceived ic 
more prudent to withdraw himfelf ; particularly aS 
the time of his reigning over/lsgypt wais, accoifling 
to the declarations of the oracles, now to terminate. 
During his former refidence in Ethiopia, the ora-^ 
^les of his counti y had told him, that he Ihould 
reign fifty years over /Egypt : this period b^ing ac- 
complifiied, he was fo terrified by tlie vifion, that he 
voluntarily withdrew JiimlclL 

Hiis tk-ity a'fo v/ir!i tiic was elleemeu the patron of 

ni ts, and Uic proteckir of h-‘'‘t‘ncd inen. See ti)e ode addreiTed 
to liim by Horace, beyinning v/ith 

Mcrcuri, narn te dccilis inagiiUo 
Movit Arnyhion lapides caneaoo 
Tuque teOedo ref,)nare (eptern 
Callida aervis, 

Where he Is not only reprereuted as the patron, but the teacher 
i)t mufic. i.earned men aifo were called Virl Mcrcurialcs, 

Kin Faunus kluni 
Dextra bn-jfkt, Mercu;Luiu;n 
C u ilo b vl r c r am . — Hoi -acc^ 7\ 

^'hccracki cj orRclcj Iji ilkhiopia w'cre 

five oracles of Jupiter. — 

VoL. I. O c 
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CXL. Immediately on his departure from* 
A^gypt, the blind prince quitted his place of re - 
fuge, and refumed the government ; he had I'efided 
for the period of fifty years in a Iblktuy ifland^,: 
which he Ihnifclf had formed afocs and of 
earth, tie directed thole ./Egyptians who Eequent- 
ed his neighbourhood fo^ the {Hirpofe of difpofing 
of their corn^ to bring v/ith them, iM]known to their 
Akhiopian mafter,, allies for his ule. .Amyrtarus 
was die firfl perfon who difcovcTed this iflandy 
f/hich all the princes who reigned during the Ipace 
of f#^en hundred years before Av-niyrt:rus were 
unaJble to do : it is culled Klbo, and is on each fide 
ten ftadia in length. 

CXI^L I'he fuccclfor of this prince was Sethos,. 
a prieft of Vulcan i lie treated die military of 

/Egypt. 

, On his Siculus fays, that after the. 

departure of Sabaciis tiific was nu anarchy of tveo years, which 
was fuccccJcd by the reic^n of twelve kings, who at their joint 
expence conlhaudcd the {abyrinrh, 

Sc-ven hundred ycays,^ — IvJ. .Lnrclicr is of opinion, that thi . 

a mldake,^ crept into the rnrinnrcript of Herodotus lVoj» a 
confufion of the nur.iei al letters by co^iyifls. — 7'. 

Pr'icjl cf /'///.-.YS'/. j— 'riic following account is given by 
M. Larcher, from Plato, Plutarch, and JDiodorus Siculus. 

A prince cannot reign in vEgypr if he be ignoi-ant of fiicrecl 
affairs. If :ii: individual of any other clafs comes accidentally 
to tlie crown, he mull be immediately admitted of the facerdo- 
Uil order, “ The kiny;s,” fays P'lutarch, mull be either of 
xiic order of pricks or uddiers, thefe two clafl'es being dillin- 
guiihod, the one by the^r wifdom, the othbr by their valour.'^-** 
Wlien tliey have diolen a warrior for king, he is milantly ad- 

milted- 


s 
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/f?gypt with extreme contempt, and as if he had no 
DccaficHi for their fervices. Among other indigni- 
ties, he deprived them of their or fields of 

fifty feet fquare, which, by way of reward, his pre- 
deceffors had given each foldier : the refult was, 
that when Senacherib, king of Arabia and Aflyria, 
attacked. fEgypt with a mighty army, die w^arriors, 
whom he had thus treated refufed to adift liiiin 
In this perplexity the prieid retired tq the flirine of 
his god, before which he lamented his danger and 
misfortunes ; here lie funk into a profound Deep, 
and his deity promlfed liim in* a dream, that if he 
marched to meet the Affyrians he flioiild experience 
no injury, for that lie would lliniini him with af- 
(iftance. The vifioii infpired him with confidence i 
he put himfclf at the head of his adherents, and 
marched to Pidiifium, th." entrance of /Egypt: noi* 

rnlitfl into the ordvr of priefb', ulio inllriicl liiin in tlieir inyf- 
C’.'ious philoibnhv. The pricil- may ceni'ure il’-e p’iiicc*, 
him rnivicc, '’ti’I his aaio.'-j;:. Uv uK-nT is iixcd the liins: 

V. hen lie may walk, bathe, or viiit his wife* # 

‘‘ Sucli privilc^w"'^ nbove,’’ fays iVI. Larcher, mull 

neccnarily iufpirc th-ein with contempt for the reil of the naiion, 
and mull have excited a fpiiitoi d:.yty!'t in a peoplc^not blinded 
by fcpcrlluion.” bethos iiovvcver o.xperieiiced hov/ dangcrou'^ 
it was to tbllow the rnaAlin.'' of the piiellliood only, 

a//-///v 4 '.] — Arura b a Clrcck word, which lignifie'? lite- 
rally a iieldmloaghed ^c>rn, aud is famedmcj ufed for tho 
corn iUelf. li was alio an yligyptian meallire. /Eyvpt,” face 
Strabo, ** was divided into preefe^tures which again were di- 
vided into Toparchlae, and thcle into orlmr potions, the 
fmalleil of whicli were termed Saulas f-.ys ii waa a 

j?K-ai‘ui-e of iifty feet ; from this w-oid. 1: dcjived ijrvum, nre, 
liui^ -uan t,-: fl-.j : 

C c 2 a io Idler 
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a foldier accompanied die party, which was entire- 
ly compofed of tradefmen and artizans. On 
their arrival at Pclufium, fa iminenfe a number 
of mice infefted by niglit the enemy's camp, 
that their quivers and bows, together with what 
Icciired their iliiclds to their arms, were gnawed in 
pieces. In the morning the Arabians, finding them- 
felves v/ithout arms, ♦fled in confufion, and loff 
great numbers of their men. There is now to be 
feen in the temple of V^iilcan a marble ftatue of this 

king, 

2.54 The /J.^ypvinns wore divided into three 

chides ; lho»h of rank, who with ilu’ priclts (.occupied the mod dif- 
ringuiihcd honours of tho Ih'uc ; th-.* nvi]iL.:;i-y , %ho were alk» 
huibaiidmcn; and arfr.oinr, \vi\o e.xcw.iiwl Civ ineaner employ- 
ineiits. The above is from lilicdoi ii,-. S'waius^, wlio ipcaks pro- 
bably of the three principal diviuons ; Herodotus mentions 
feven claiTes. — Lar^r. * 

Jm:n£>!fe a miinhir cf muc. • — d'lW Eabylorf ilf 'radmiid hath 
il that this deii; ruction upon the army o‘ liiC Afl)'ria;is ’axis 
executed by holunlng, and lame of tiie '!’arp;ums arc vj acted 
tor fiyieg the fairic tldog : bat ii hciiieJi mod f licC it was 
errcihid by brli'iging o\\ t’lmi tiio Jjot wlcd. which i;; fr..';:pK:nt 
In thole partw and oUen when it byhis amoitg a multiwdr del* 
iroys great numbers of ilAem in a momenv, as ii h\ eueiU ! r ]iap~ 
|)ciis ill tiiofe vnlt'earaxau:; of the hialmmctau'S vricAj go tieir 
annual pijgrimag'w to Mecca; and lijc words of \vhich 

theatened henachcrih with a blaic dial God wiadd fend iqx/n 
him, fee f u to d eno t c th is 1 1 fu ; > ’■ . 

♦ o 

Herodoius, gives us fonu* kind of a difguired account of tliis 
dcliverapce from the Aii>i Kms, in a dibulous application of it to 
the city of Pelullum, indead of Jerufuk-m, and to vSethos th« 
^Egypiiaii, inde.id of iiczekiah. 

It is particularly to be remarked, tli.'U Herodotus calls the 
ki ng of AfTyria Senacherib* as the feriptures do, and the time 
tn both doth iilib well agree ; which plainly dicv/s that it is the 

hanitf 
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king, having a moufe in his hanti and with this in- 
fcription : “ \V lioever thou art, Earn injm my for- 
“ tune to reverence tfie gods.” 


GXLII. Thus, according to the information of 
the diigyptians and their prielb, from the fiiil king 
to this laft, who was prieft of Vulcan, a period of 
three hundred and forty-one generations had pafled, 
in ^fhich thej'C had been as niajiy liigh pridls, and 
the fame number of kings. 'Idiree generations are 
equal to one hundred yeans, and thcrefoire three 
liundred generations arc the lame as ten thoufand 
years; the forty-one generations that remain make 
ojie thoufand three liundred and forty years. Dur- 
ing the above fpace or eleven tlioufind three hun- 
dred and forty years, they afiert that no divinity 
appeared iii a human Ibrna j bil^ they do not 
fay tlie lame of tire time anterior to this account, 

fame fait that is referred to by irerodotus, altliough much 
ditguired in the relation ; which riiny be cafily accounted for, 
when we corifider that it coiuci, to U:^ through tlie liac Is of fneh 
ns had the greated avcrfion both to the natron and to the reli- 
gion of the ]e\vs, and tlierefore would relate nothing in fuch a 
manner as uuuid give reputation to eiihcr.— /dv./Va .'.rdf Cc/iro.- 

M. Larchcr, in a note of five pages on the alfove, iiiys little 
more than our countryman, except that lie adopt^^:, with reipctfl; 
to the dellrudion of the army of benacherib, the ojlinion of Jo- 
feplius, whofe words are thefe : 

Senachcrib, oh his return from the ^liigyptian war, fo\ind his 
army, winch he had left under Rabniekedi, alm(di quite dc- 
llroycd by a judicial pcdilence, wliich fwept away, in otneers 
and common Ibldiers, the firit night they fit down before t'le 
city, one hundred eighty -five thoufand mend'— T". 

C c 3 
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or of that of the kings who reigned afterwards. 
During the above period of time tlie fun, they 
told me, had four times deviated from his 
ordinary courf.-, having twice rifen where he uni- 
formly goes down, and twice gone down where lie 
uniformly rifes, This however had produced no al- 
teration in the climate of yTgypt ; the fruits of the 
earth, and the phnaiomena of the Nile, had always 
been tire fimc, nor had any extraordinary or iatal 
difeafes occurred. 

CXLIII. When the hiflorian I Iccata3us was 

at 

Jf'hm the hiUrnnn Ihrni^eu^.^ — Atju’rn?us relates tlie famft 
circUiDlldncc as from I-lccaia'e>, vvl'.idi mavierve toconfirni the 
iV.Tenion of IhapliM', that Herodotus took gient part of his 
fectinJ book, with very flight alteration, from Iltcatu^us. If tlu.5 
t\\tl be oacc alioived, Herodotus vvili lofe tln^diarafter that he 
has long fupportcd> of an I'oneft nian, ami a faithful hiiloriau. 
flat it airoears from Aitienaeus himfclf, that the work which in 
later agew paiTed iinvler tlic name of Hecaoras the IViilcfian, 
was not. univcrfallv acknowltalged for geuuiae ; and Callima- 
chus, who employed much of his lime and paiiu. in dlilinguiili- 
ing genuine from fpnrious authors, attributes the fuppofed work 
of Hccat.eus to another and a later writer. But what is perhaps 
even a ihonget^ proof in our author’s favour is, that he is never 
charged w ith the crime of theft by Plutarch, whofe knowledge 
of this pkifnarifin, if it had ever exilled, cannot be queilioned, 
when we conficler his cxtenfive and accurate learning; and whofe 
7 ,eal to dlfcover ii: cannot be doubted, when we relied that lie hafi 
vvitten a treatife exprefsly to prove the malignity of Herodotus, 
though in fad it only proves his own. Could Plutarch mifs fuch 
an opportunity of taxing Herodotus f Could he have failed of 
t laying, that this hiftorian was at once fo malicious and fo un- 
grateful as to ipcak with difrefped and contempt of the author 

tQ 
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at Thebes, he recited to thepriefts of Jupiter the 
particulars of his defccnr, and endeavoured to 
prove that he was the fixteeiith in a right line frorn 
feme god. They addrefled him in reply, as they 
afterwards did myfelf, who had faid nothing on 
the fubjeft of my fimily. They introduced mm 
into a fpaclous temple, and dilpdayed to iue a 
number of figures in Avood ; this number I haj/e 
before fpecified, for eveiy "high prieft places here 
during his life a wooden figure of himfelf. The 
priefts enumerated them before me, and proved, as 
they afeended from the 1 aft to thefirft, that the foh 
followed the father in regular fucceftion. Wheli 
I Iecaca:\is, in the explanation of his genealogy, aft 
cended regularly, and traced his ddceiit in the 
fixteenth dine from a god, they oppofed a. fimilaf 
mode of reafoning to his, and ^"ablolutely denied 
•the poftibility of a human being’s defeent from a 
god. Tlicv informed him that each of thefe coloflid 

to whom he was obliged for a co .fidcrablc portion of his 
own hiibn'y ? 

Our materia!', for an account of Ilecattcus arc at beft but 
fcanty. He was a native of Miletus, and Ton of one^gifandcr » 
he was one of the very fii lt writers of prole, with Chidmus and 
riicrccydcs of Scyros. Salmalius contends that he was older 
than Phcrccydcs, bat younger than Eumelus. The niofl: ample 
account of him is found in Vofliiis. He certainly wrote a book 
of genealogies ; and the fentence with which he commences his 
hlliory is prcfrrved in Demetrius Fhalcreus : it is to this effect, 

^ What follows is the recital ot liccatreiis of Miletus ; I write 
what feems to me to be true. The Greeks in my opinion have 
rilatsd maj:iy th'ngs coiitradidory and ridiculous/* — T. 
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figures was a Piromis defcended from a Piromis ; 
and they fui;tlier proved, that without any variation 
this had uniformly occurred to the number of the 
three hundred and forty-one, bur irt this whole feries 
there was no reference either to ‘a god or a hero. 
Piromis in the ^.gyptian language means orie 
“ beautiful and good.” 

♦ 

CXI, IV. Fiom thele priells I learned, that the 
individuals wlioni tliefe figuies reprelcnted, lo far 
from poiTeiling any divine attributes, had all been 
what we have deferibed. But iii the times which 
preceded, immortal beings had reigned in /Egypt, 

that 

T: 1 — 'There nre many Grange and contradiflory 
opinions about this pallage, which, if 1 do not decefve myfelf, is, 
very plain, and the purport of it tliis : — ‘‘'After the fabulous ac- 
counts, there had been an uninterrupted fuccehion of Pirom;5 
after Piromis, and the ^Egyptians referred none of thefe to the 
dynallies of either the |^ods or heroes, wh© were fiippoled firft to 
have poirefled the country d' — From hence I think it is manifefc 
that Piromis fignilles a man. — Byyani, 

M. l.acroze obferves, that Brama, which the Indians of Ala- 
labar pronounce Biroumas, in the Sanfcrcet or facred language 
of India, fignihcs the fame as Piromis ; and that Piromia, in the 
language of the inhabitants of Ceylon, means allb at this day a 
mam Qu vre, is this fimilitude the effecd of chance, or of the 
conv]ueds of Ipefoilris, who left colonies in various parts of 
i\fia } ^harder. 

Immortal hingsd^ — Larcher fays, that all governments 
were at firft theocratic, and afterwards became monarchic and 
democratic. In the theocratic form the priells governed alone 
who «ifo preferved a confiderable influence in monarchies and 
I'cp’iblics, What prevents our fuppofing that u^igvpt was go- 
verned 
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that they had communication with men^ and had 
uniformly oi'jf fuperior ; that Orus whom the 
Greeks call Apollo, was the laft of thefe ; he was 
the fon of Ofiris, and after he liad expelled Ty- 
phon llsmfelf fiiccceded to the throne : it is 

• ii^lfo 

verned many thoufand years by prlcfts ; and that this govern- 
ment, in reality tHfpcratic, was named from that deity to vvhorn 
the high priell wiio enjoyed the ibvereign authoiity attached 
himfclf ? 

O/'iVi.] — According to Tlutarch, the /Egyptians held two 
principles, one good, the other evil. The good principle con- 
fided of three perfons, father, mother, and fon ; Oiiris was the 
father, Ifis the mother, and Orus the fon. The bad principle 
was 'Typhon : Ofiris, ilriTly fpeaking, vva.< fynomymoiis with 
reafon ; 'Eyplion the panions, cc'A'jyoc, without rcafon. 

The notion of a Trinity, more orlcTs removed froiti the purity 
of the Chriftian faith, is found to iiavc been a leading' prmciple 
in all* tlie ancient fchools of philofiphy, and in the rchg’ons of 
plmod all nations ; and traces of an early popular belief of it ap- 
pear even in the abominable rites of idohilrons worfliip. The 
w'orllilp of a Trinity is traced to an earlier age than that of 
Plato or Pythagoras, or even of Mofes . — Bijhop HurJJey. 

7 yphrjji.'\ — Typlion, as the principle of evil, was always 
inclined to it; all bad paffions, diicafes, tcmpelh, and earth- 
quakes, were imputed to him. Like the untutored Indians and 
Livagcs, the ./Egyptians paid adoration to Typhon from fear; 
they confc'crated to him the hippopotamos, the crocodile, and 
the afs. According tojablonfid, tlieword Typhon is deriyed from 
‘‘fbeic a wind, and / A/ pernicious. 

To Ofiris is aferibed the introduction of the ^ine ; and 
where/’ fays Mr. Bryant, that was not adapted to the foil, 
he (hewed the people the way to make wine of barley/' — T, 

The Greeks confidercd Ofiris the fame perfon as Bacchus, 
becaufe they difcovc’Ted a great i elemblAice between the fables 
related of Bacchus and the traditions of the /Egyptians con- 
cetning Ofiris. Learned men of modern limes have believed 

that* 
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jilfo to he obferved, that in the Greek tongue Ofirisi 
is fynonyinous witli Bacchus. 

CXLV. The Greeks confider Hercules^ Bac- 
chus, and Pan, as the youngeft of their deities ; 
but yEgypr efteems Pan as the moll ancient of the 
gods, and even of thole eight wlio are accounted 
the firft. Hercules was among thj|fe of the fecond 
rank in point of antiquity, and one of thofe called 
the twelve gods. Bacchus was of the third rank; 
and among thofe whom the twelve produced. I 
have before fpecified the number of years which 
the Egyptians r.eckon from the time of Plercules 
to the t*eign of* Amahs : from the time of Pan a 
tliil mot^^ diftant period is reckoned ; from Bacchus, 
tlxe youngetl of all, to th e time of Amahs, is a pe- 
riod/ they fay,^ of fifteen thoufand years. On this 
fubjefl the ^Egyptians have no doubts, for they 

thnt IIiLrcn, one of the three divinities to whom the Indians now' 
pny adoration, is tlie ancient Ofiris, but this remains to be 
pro V c d - — L archer. 

E ven if tbq/c eight,'] — The ark, according to the traditions 
Ot the Gentile world, was prophetic, and was locked upon as a 
kind of temple or place of refidence of the deity. In the 
Compafs of eight perfons it comprehended all mankind ; which 
tight perlons-wcrc thought to be fo highly favoured by heaven, 
Ciat they vycre looked up to by their pofterity with great revc- 
r^^iice, and came at lall to be reputed deities. Hence in the an- 
tient mythology of ^gypt there were prccifely eight gods; of 
theie the fun was chief, and was faid firit to have reigned. 
Some made Hephaill^s the firft king of that country ; whild; 
othei's fuppofed it to have been Pan. 'Phere is no real inconiif- 
tericy in thefe accounts, they were all three titles of the f^ie 
^ deity, the 

profefs 
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profefs to have always computed tlie years, and 
kept written accounts of them with the minuteft 
accuracy. From Bacchus, who is faiJ to be the font 
of Scmele, the daughter of Cadmus the pre~ 

fent time is one thouland fix hundred years; from 
hJercules, the reputed fon of Alcmena, is nine hun- 
dred years ; and from ]^an, whom the Greeks call 
the ion of Penelope and Mercury, is eight hundred 
years, before which time was the Trojan war. 

CXI.VL Upon rlfis lubjccl I have given my 
own opinion, leading it to my readers to determine 
for themlelves. If thefe deities had been known in 
Greece, and then grown old, like Hercules the fon 
of Amphitryon, Bacchus the fon of Semelg; and Pan 
the fon of Penelope, it might have been alTcrtcd of 
them, tliat altliough mortals they poflefitd the 
names of thole deities known in Greece in the 
times which preceded. Of Bacchus the Greeks 
affirm, that ' 4 ^ foon as he was bonU^^ Jove in- 

do fed 


Daughter rf — The fon of Cadmus is fuppofed 

to have lived at tlie time of the '.rrojan war; his daughter Se- 
mele is faid to have been fixteen huuJrcd before Herodo- 

tus, by that writer’s owu account : — She was at this rate prior to 
the foundation of Argos, and many centuries before her father, 
near a thoufand years before her brother.— 

Js foon as he^^~>.v.as — Upon this fubjed I have fome- 

^vhere met an opinion to the following effed: When the an- 
cients fpokc of tltc nativity of their gods, we are to underfland 
the time in which their vvorfhip was firft introduced ; when men- 
tion is made of their marriage, reference is to be made to the time 
when the worfhip of one was combined with that of another* 

Some 
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doled' him in his thigh, and carried him to >ryfa, a 
town of yEthiopia beyond dEgypt ; with regard to 
the nativity of Pan they liavc no tradition among 
them ; from all v.'Irich I am convinced, that thefe 
deities were the lafl known among the Greeks, and 
that they date the period of their nativity from the 
preciie time that their names came amongfl them ^ 
—the /Egyptians are of the fame opiniom 

CXId/IL I lhall now give Ibmc account of the 
internal hiilory of /Egypt ; to what \ learned from 
the natives thcmfelves, and the information of 
ftraiigci's, 1 fliall add what I mffelf beheld. At 
the death of their fovereign, the piieft of Vulcan, 
the iitgyptians recovered their freedom ; but as 
they coutcl not live without kings, they chofe 
twelve, among whom they divided tlic dilFerent 
diftricls of /Egypt. Thefe princes connected tliem- 
lelves with each other by intermarriages, engaging 
iblemnfy to promote their common intereft, and 
nevTr to engage in any a£ts of feparate policy. The 
principal motive of their union was to guard againfl: 

Some of the ancients fpeak of the tombs of their gods, and that 
of jnplter in Crete was notorious, the folution of which is, that 
the gods fometimes appeared on earth, and after re Tiding for a 
time amongfl; men, returned to their native fkies ; the period of 
their return was that of their fuppofed deaths. 

The following remark is found in Cicerok Tufculan Quef- 
tions : ** Ipfi illi majorum gentium dii qui habtntur hinc a nobk 
in ca'lum profei^H reperiuntur.”— -The gods of the popular reli- 
gious were all but deccafed mortals advanced from earth to 
fleaven. — T 
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‘lie declaration of an oracle, which had laid,, that 
■whoever among them fliould offer in the temple of 
Vulcan a libation from a brazen veficl, flioulil be 
foie fovercign of /Egypt.; and it is to be remein - 
bered that they ' afiembled intlilFcrcntly in cveiy 
temple. 

cxivaii. It was the reloHition of them all, to 
leave behind them a common monument of their 
fime ; — With this view, beyond the laEe Mccris, 
near the city of crocodiles -"h they conftrutffcd a 
labyrinth which exceeds I can truly fay all tha^ 

has 


Ci(y of crocodiles. ^ n.re ignorant of tlvt real name of 
this city ; it is very probable that it was called from the word 
Charnpfis, which according to our author was ti\e /ngypu;itt 
term for crocodile.— -/./{/-t/'tv. 

iafrifith .] — Dicdorus fays this was built as a fepukhre 
for Mendes; Strabo, that it was near tlicde]njlclirc of the kii'>^ 
that built it, which was probably Imandcs. Pomponlus iMcla 
fpeaks of it as built by Planiniiticluis ; but as Mcncs or imandeii 
is mentioned by leveral, poflibly he; miydit be one of tlie tweli'c 
kings of greateft iidluence and auiJiority, who might have the 
cliief ordering and dii edivui of this great builvling, and as a pe- 
culiar honour iniglu have Ids lepnkhre apart from the otheis. 

It was fucli an exUaurdinary building, that it is fald DaxlahEs 
Came to /'Egypt on purpofe to fee it, and built the labyriiuTi iu 
Crete for king Minos on the model of this. See a minute de • 
feriplion of the labyiinth and temple of the labyrinth by Po- 
cocke. 

.Amidil the ruins of ilic town of Caroun, the attention is par - 
ticularly fixed by feveral narrow, low, and very long cells, vs hick 
feem to have had no other iife^han of containing the bodies^of 
the facred crocodiles : thefe remains can only corref^>ond with 
tlie labyrinth. Strabo, ilcrodotus, and Ptolemy, all agree in 

rlaeiiE^'^ 

* I i.> 
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has been faid of it ; whoever will take the trouble 
to compare them, will find all the works of Greece 
much inferior to this, both in regard to the work- 
manfhip and cxpence. The temples of Kphefus and 
Samos may jultly claim admiration, and the pyra- 
mids may individually be compared to many of the 

placing the labyrinth beyond the city AiTinoe toward Libya, and 
on the bank of the lake Moeris, which is the prccile fituation of 
thefe ruins. 

Strabo^s a«COunt of this place does not exactly accord with 
that of Herodotus, blit it confirms it in general : Strabo defcrlbes 
winding and various pa/lages fo artfully contrived, that it was 
jjnpoffible to enter any one of the palaces, or to leave it when 
entered, without a guide. — Sa^varj, 

The architedvvlio fhould be employed to make a plan of tiu.; 
labyrinth, from the defeription of tlcrodotus, would iind himfelf 
greatly cmbarrafled. We cannot form an idea of the parts 
which compofed it ; and as the apartments were then fo dif- 
ferently formed from ours, what was not obfeure in the time 
♦of our author, is too much fo for us at prelerit. M. Larcher 
|)roceeds in an attempt to defcribeits architecture ; and inform:* 
the reader, that he conceives the courts mud have been in the 
llylc of the hotel dc Soubife. 

There were anciently four celebrated labyrinths ; one in 
iEgypt, a fecond In Crete,* a third at Lemnos, and a fourth 
erefled by Porfenna in TufcaHy* That at Lemnos is delcribed 
in very high terms by Pliny. 

Labyrinth, in its original fenfe, means any perplexed and 
twi{led place. Suidas adds A&ysratos tTn of prating 

filly people : in its figurative I'cnle it is applied to any obfeure 
©r complicated quelUon, or to any argument which leaves us 
where we hril fet out. 

The conflrudion of the labyrinth has been imputed to many 
different perfons, on which account fhe learned have fuppefed, 
that there were more labyrinths than one. 'I'liat this was net 
th#cafe is fatisfadloriiy proved By Lareliei in a very elaborate 

magnificent 
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magnificent fl;ru6|iires of Greece, but even tbele are 
inferior to the labyrinth. I# is compofed of ;welvx' 
courts, all of which are covered; their entrances arc 
oppofite to each other, fix to the north and fix to 
the Ibuth ; one wall encloies i iie wJiole ; the apart-' 
merits are of two 'kinds, there' are fitneen hundred 
above the iiirfiice of the ground, and as many be-- 
neath, in all three thoui'and,- Of the former I 
fpcak from my own knovv-Icclge and obiervatron, 
of the latter from the inibrmation I received. Xfie 
.^Egyptians who had tlie care of the fub terraneous 
apartments would not lliflcr niG to fee them, and 
the reafon tliey alledged was, that in thefe v/ere pre~ 
ferved the 4cred crocodiles, and the bodies of the 
kings who conflrufled the. labyrinth : of tliele 
therefore I jnefume not to fpcak ; but tlie upper 
apartments 1 mylcif examined, and I pronounce 
them among the greateft efforts of human induflry 
and art. Xhe almoft infinite number of winding 
paffliges throng]) the different courts, excited my 
warmefl admiration : from ipacious halls I paficif; 
through fmaller apartments, and from them again 
to large and magnificent courts, alrnoil without 
end. The ceilings and walls are all of Garble, the 
latter richly adorned with the (ineft i'culpture ; 
around each court are pillars of phe wliiteff and 
moft poliflied marble : S-t the point \^ieie the la - 
byrinth terminates ftands a pyramid one hundred 
and fixty cubits high, having large figures of ani- 
mals engraved on its ourfide, and the entrance to ic 
is by a fubterraneous path. 


CXLIX. 
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CXLIX. Wonderfi.]! as this 4abyrinth is, the 
lake Mceris near ■v#iich it ftands, is ftill more 

extraordinary ; 

a66 Maoris .'] — Tiiat the reader may compare what 

modern writers and travellers have faidjon this fubjed^, I ihall 
place before them, from Larchcr, Pococke, Norden, Savary, See, 
what to me feems moll worthy of attention. 

I {hall firJl remark, that Herodotus, Diodorus, and Pomponiiis 
Mtia, difter but little In opinion concerning its extent : accord ~ 
ing to the former it was four hundred and fifty miles in circum- 
ference, the latter fays it was five hundred; the former affert 
alfo that in fome places it was three hundred feet deep. The 
defign of it was probably to hinder the Nile from oversowing 
the country too much, which was elTcdlcd by drawing ofFfucIi a 
quantity of water, when it was apprehended that there might be 
an inundation fuiheient to hurt the land. The Ivater, Pococke 
obferves, is of a difagreeable muddy talle, and alrnoil as fait as 
the fea, which quality it probably contrails from the nitre tha; 
is in the earth, and the fait which is every year left in ilic 
mud. 

The circumference of the lake at prefent is no more th.an 
fifty leagues. Larcherfays vve mull dillinguifli betwixt the lahe 
itfelf, aitd the canal of communication from tlie Nile; that the 
former was the work of nature, the latter oi art. dhis caiKi!, 
a moil llupendous eflbrt of art, is Hill entire; it is cu'icd iiahr 
Youfoph, tire river of Jofeph, according to Savary forty league^ 
in length. There w^ere two other canals with flulces at their 
mouths, frotif the lake to the river, which were alternately ihut 
and opened when the Nile increafed or dccrcafcd. d'iiis work 
united every advantage, and iupplied the deficiencies of a low 
inundation, by retaining water wjpeh would ufelcfsJy have been 
expended in the fea. It was flill more beneheial when the in- 
creafe of the Nile was too great, by receiving that fuperfiuity 
which w'ould have prevented feed-time. 

Were the canal of Jofeph cleanfed, the ancient mounds re- 
paired, and the fluices rellored, this lake might again ferve tha 
fame purpofes. — The pyramids deferibed by Herodotus no 
longer fubiiil, neither are they mentioned by Strabo. 


'VViiea 
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extraordinary: the circumference of this is three 
thouiani fix hundred rtadia,''^'or lixty Icharni, ^vhlc]l 
is the length ot /Egypt about the coalh Ehis lake 
rtretches itfcli from nurth to louth, and in its deepdt 
parts is two hundred cubits; it is entuely the pro- 
duce of luiinan induilry, wJuch indesd "lie work it- 
Iclf teftIfieSj far in its centre u-w be leen two jwra- 
midsj each of which is two luindred cubits above 
and as many l)cncar:i the water ; upon ilic iumrnii 
of eacli is a cololliil llatue ol mccble;, in a liuii'g at- 
titude. I'l'iC prcciic altitude of rhele pyraiuids is 
confequently four hundred cubits; t’uie freer Itun- 
(Ircd cubits, r>r one luindred orgyire, arc adapted to 
a ftadium of fix hundred iect ; an oigy’i.i is iix iecL', 
or four cubitS) for a foot is four palrnip and a cvfoit 
iix. 

'I'hc waters of the lake are n-)!: iirp]'']ie(l by 
ff'-rings ; the ground w'hich it occupies is of iileU 
remaikably drv, but it communicates by a iecret 
ekannel willi the Nile; for fix months the lake 
empthes itlclf into the Nile, and the remaining fx 
the Nile iupplics the lake. During t!ie fix montl'is 
in which the waters of die lake ebb, the 

Vv'hich 


Vviien it is conAclrrCvl tlint hiis was th.e v, ork of nr 
tlint its cbj-cl: was the ndvautn-e and corr:/ rt cl 
ptay^lc, it nuill he agreed, whn M. Savnry, thnt M xr' 
^TULUd it, performed a tar meie gSjr:c;es wo:!; tha 
p ' , r , ; n 1 i d s o r t i t e I r. h y r : i ; 1 1 v . — / * 

]vj,;e U'crc founvl i weritv- tv,;/ veirl oent lert-. ed td:;. 
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which is here Carried on furniflies the royal trel- 
hiry with a talent of lilva' every day ; but as foon 
AS the Nile begins to pour its waters into the lake, 
it produces no more than twenty minae. 

CL. Of this lake the inhabitants affirm, that It 
has a fubterraneous paflage inclining inland towards 
the Vv^eft to the mountains above Memphis, where 
it difeharges itfelf into the Libyan fands. I was 
anxious to know what became of the earth which 
muft lomewhcrc ti.ive neceiiarlly been heaped up in 
the digging this lake j as my fearch after it was 
fruitlefs, 1 made enquiries concerning it of thofc 
who lived nearer tlie lake. I was the more willing 
to believe, wlien rliey told me where it was carried, 
as I had before licard of a fimllar expedient ufed at 

perpetually cinplcycd iu faking thtra were hardly equal to the 
vvoriv. — C, 

'X6S 'I'aknt of — The filvcr which the fifliery of thi:? 

Jake produced was appropriated to find the queen with cloath:: 
and perl umcb .^Lurcher, 

IPlj at became of the. enrihf — Heredotus, when he viewed 
this lake, migli: well be furprized at the account they gave liiin, 
that it was made by art ; and had reafon to afle tlicm v/hat they 
did with the earth liiey dug out. but he fecnis to have too 
much credulity, in being fadsficd wlien they told him that they 
carried the earth to the Nile, and fo it was wallied avvary by tlio 
river ; for it was very extraordinary to carry fuch a vail quan- 
tity of earth above ten miles from tlic nearell part of the lake, 
apd lifty or fixty from the further parts,, even though they might 
contrive water carriage for a great part of the way. This I 
fliould imagine a tiling beyond iielief, even if the lalce were no 
larger tlian it is at piadent, that is, it may be fifty miles long and 
ten broad -ikrye ke. 


I 
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Nineveh, an Aflyrian city. Some robbers, who 
v/cre foil ici tons to get polTefllon of the immenfe 
treafures of Sardanapalus king of Nineveh, which 
were depolited m labterrancous apartments, began 
from the place wliere they li ved to dig under ground, 
in a direction towards them. Having taken the 
rnoft accurate meajurement, they continued their 
mine to the palace of the king; as night approach- 
ed they regularly emptied the earth into the Tigris, 
'which (lows near Nineveh, and at length accom- 
pliilied their purpofe* A plan entirely fimilar was 
executed in /Egypt, cxccjit that the work was Jierc 
carried on not by niglit but by day ; the /Egyp- 
tians tlircw the earth into the Nile, ;.rs they dug it 
from the trenvli ; thus it was regularly difpciied, 
and this, as they told me, was the proceis of the 
lake’s tbrmarion. 

Cl d. Theie twelve kings were eminent for the 
jullice of their adminiilrati^un Upon a certain 
ocrafion they were oficiing lacrince in the temple 
of Vulcan, and on tire lali day ol the /eliival were 
about to make the accullomed libatioiU'N (or this 
purpoie tlie cliief pried handed to them the golden 
cups uied on thefe kriemnitics, but fiC iiiillook the 

To make ih;' oc:7e}r.7nW — A:^ the ]:ings were :d{o 

pkiello dui ’va b-xArc; t!i.” ot Ciainniiuchua drbik wluc ; 
rmd it (omethne:. they madelibalioni tcuhe god. vvirli this lu|aor, 
it’ wa> !a;a that th.'y believed it aer^vable to theiJi, but that they 
xx-nlldercJ it to the blood ot ti*u gods who bed jorioerly hnight 
Ugainil tliem : tiu.y ihon-iit tloit ihoji- hod;e.: , loccrporetcd with 
the caith* luid produOvd lite vine. ue Ij.Ui; Kb (Ti-vk. 

i) d 2 
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nnmbcr, and inftcad of twelve gave only eleven^ 
Pfairimitichus who was the laft of them, not 
having a cup, took off his helmet which hap- 
pened to be of brafs, and from this poured his liba- 
tion. The other princes wore helmets in common, 
and had them on the prefenc occafion, fo that the 
circumftance of this' one king having and ufing his 
was accidental and innocent. Obferving, however, 
this a'ftion of Pfammitichus, they remembered the 
predidion of the oracle, that he among them who 
iliould pour a libation from a brazen vcHel, ihould 
be foie monarch of Tigypt.'' They minutely in- 
veftigated the matter, and being latisficd that this 
adion of Pfammitichus was entirely the effed of 

PA/v.'/ft/V/V In the cKOit-rind aweniictli year of the 
reign of Mnimlielvy the twelve confederared kings of ^Egypt, 
rd'ter fhc}' had jointly reigned there hftecn years, falling out 
among tliendelves, expelled nammitlcUu;., one of their number, 
out of Ids lharc whicli he had hitherto had with them in the go- 
icinment of the kingdom, and drove him into banilliincnt ; 
whereupon ifying into the fens near tlic fca he lay hid there, till 
having' gotten togctlier, out oi' rJie Arabian free -hooters and the 
j^irates of Caria and loni;!. Inch a luimbc'r of loldiers as with 
the ^Egyptians of h)>. parly made a confiderable army, he marclw 
od with it agaiuil the other eleven ; and hating overthrown them 
m battle, ilovv Everal of them, and drove d.e reic our. of the 
land, and tiiereon feizing the whole kingdoin to iiimlelf reigned 
over it in great pmorperity lili) mud-four years.-— /hvArm'x. 

///s htimef ,'] — It is certain that the aricieins made ufe of 
tlieir helmets on varitva.s occafions; whenever any thing was ta 
i)C dcvided by lots, the lots were call into a helmet; and as they 
j»ppea.r \ ery oi>\ ions ibr Ineli a uurpule, ii) many inilanccs in 
aueieni v>'nter- uveui; of lindiet j di'inking out of them. — T 
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accident^ they could not chink him worthy of death ; 
they neverthelcis deprived him of a confulerable 
part of his j^owcr^ and confined him to tlie mariliy 
parts of the country, forbidding him to leave this 
fituation, or to communicate widi the red of /E- 

gypt* 

CLIL This Piainmitichus had lormcrly fled 
Syria, from Sabacus tire 7Pthioj)ian, who had 
killed his father Nccos; when the Auluopian, terri- 
fied by the vifion had abandoned his dominions, 
tliofe iTgyptians w’ho lived near Sais had Iblliciccd 
Pfimmitichus to return. He was now' a fecoud 
time driven iirto exile amongfl die fens, by the ele- 
ven kings, from tliis circumllance of the brazen 
helmet, I Te k:lt the ftrongcil relcntmcnt for the 
injury, and determined to avenge himlelf on Jiis 
perlecutors ; he lent therefore to the oiaiclc of La- 
tona, at which has among the /Egyptians 

the higheli chai'adcr for veracitv. He w-as in- 

Latonaj at — rhis gocklcrs, on<.- (;! l]\c cjglu moil 

ancient divinities o'’ the country, was called Buto, and particu- 
Jarly honoured in the city ot that name *, ihe IkkI been the nurfe 
of Apollo and Diana, that is to fay, of Orusand Bubailis, v/hoiu 
flte had preferved frotn the fury of d'yphon ; the mole was la- 
cred to her. Antoninus Libcralis fays, that ilie adumed the ibrm 
of this little animal to elude the purfuit of 'i'yphon. Plutarch 
fays, that the yligyptjans renderetl divine lumours to the mole on 
account of its bliitdncls ; darkncls, accordiiig to titem, being more 
ancient than light. M. Larcher adds, as a remark upon the oh- 
fervation of Plutarch, what indeed the refearches of natural 
hillorians have made manlfeil, that the mole is not blind, but 
fias eyes, though \ cry minute. 

15 d 3 
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funned, that the fea flioiikl avenge his caufc, by 
producing brazen figures of men. He was little 
inclined to believe that fucli a circiimftance could 
ever occur ; but feme time afterwards^ a body of 
lonians and Carians who had been engaged in a 
voyage ot plunder, were compelled by dlftrefs to 
touch at /Egypt ; they landed in brazen armour. 
.Some /Egyptians haftened to inform Pfammitichus 
in has niarflies of this incident ; and as the meficn- 
ger had never before i'ccii pcrlbns io armed, he Ikid, 
that feme brazen men liad arifen from the fca, and 
were plundering the country, l ie inftandy conceiv-. 
cd this to be the accomplifhment of the oracle's pre- 
diction, and entered into alliance wicli the Grangers, 
engaging tliern by fplendid promifes to afilfehim; 
v/iii) them and liis /Egyptian adliercnts he van- 
quished rlic eleven kings. 

CLIII. Aker he thus became foie Evcrcign of 
!ie buik at Memphis the veliibnle of the 
tempie 01 \' aica:i, which is towards die ibutli^ op 

/'A'v?A-w7vaC?r/<r.7^.]— See Pr’CcaurOs note in tlie rre- 

i'{ 'nuruiiciu!’: dcMlrcyei 7'cmenUics t:inr; of yirgypt. The 
p, /uvnnon had caurioned 'rementhes, who confuhed him, to 
hevvar-e ot coaks. rrarnmliiclui^^ being intiinnte’y acquainted 
unh the Cmian, learned fVom him that the Carian^ 

wve.c '.he firiv who wore ciCiLS upon their ijclmets : he indantly 
c(’mp\ehcnded the meaning of the oracle, and engaged the 
nank ree of a. lenge I>ody of Car]nn.s ; thefe he led towards 
]\',n .nij. !.i^, aj’.u h.vcd hu camp near the temple of Ifis, here he 
trpyaged aiid corapjcred his :id\'trkr\\^Pc^[),f/u{s, 

pofite 
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'pofite to this he ereclcd an edifice foi* Apis, in 
which he is kept when publicidv exhibitcc! : it is 
fupported by cololilil figures twelve cubits liigh, 
which ferve as columns; r.lie whoic of tiie building 
is richly decorated with fculpturc. Apis, in the lan- 
guage of Greece, is Epaphus. 

CLdV. In acknowledgment of tlic airiuancc he 
had received, Plam]pitichus conferred on tlie loni- 
ans and Carian.s certain lands, wliicii were termeci 
the Camp, immediately oppofite to each other, and 
feparated by the Nile: he fulfilled a!lb ius otlicr 
engagements with them, and entrufied to their care 
f )nie Atg}'prian children, to be inibibfed in the 
Greek language, from whom come thole v/ho iii 
/Egypt aft as interpreters, 'rhis difirift, which is 
near the fea, I'omcwhat below Bubafiis, at tlic Pc- 
lufian mouth of the Nile, was iiiha!)ited by the 
Jonians and Carians for a confiderable rime. At a 
fucceeding period Amafis, to avail himlclf of their 
afiiftance againll the /Egyptians, reux^ved them to $ 
^Memphis. Since the time of their fiifi iertlement in 
/Egypt, they have preierved a conflant communica- 
tion with Crrecce, fo that we have a perfeft know'- 
ledge of /Eigyptian afiairs from the reign of Piam- 
mitichus. They were the firft fordg;ners v/ltom 
the /Eigyptians received among iTicm : within my 
remembrance, in the })Iaces wliidi they formerly 
occupied, the docks for their fliips, and veftiges of 
their buildings, miglit be feen. 

CLV. Of the /Egyptian oracle I have fpoken 
D d 4 already. 
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already^ but it lb 'well deferves attention^ that I fhall 
expatiate ftiil farther on the lubjcct. It is lacred to 
l^atona, and, as 1 have before laid, in a large city 
called Butos, at the Sebennicic mouth of the Nile, 
as appro Lc’-.ed from the fea. In this city (lands 
a temple of Apollo and Diana; that of Latona, 
whence the oracular communications are made, is 
very magniticent, havdng porticos forty cubits 
high. What moll excited my admiratiori, was the 
ihrine of tlic g\)dv!eis ; it was of one iolid 
ftone ' having equal fidcs ; die length of each 

was 

Son'/'ie r>f the go d({cJs<P\ — Tivis eiK'nvmous rock, two hiu'id real 
and forty feet in circumference, was brought from a quarry in 
X\\c ife of rinlcC, near tiie catarafts, on raft.s, for the fpa.C(; of 
two hundred leaguer, to Its deilined place, and without contra- 
diction wa.s the heavie ft weight ever moved by human power. 
Ivlany rhoufincl workmen, according- to liidor)’, wci'c tliree years 
cm]')]o}’ed in taking it to its place of dellmaiion. — Sirvary. 

On: Jhlid Jhr;cd\ — About this die (Elephantine) there are 
fcvcral fnaller ifiands, ;is two to the weif, and four to the fouth, 
which are high above the v/aier, and alfo feveral large rocks of 
r- d granite, d'wo of them appear to have been worked as 
quarries, a.s vrell as the iouth end of iviepht;.ntinc. Out of one 
C'f dicfe ifiands probably that entire room was cut of one Hone, 
t/iat was carried to Sais, taking, it may be, tlie advantage of the 
htu:vi;>n of the reel:, fo as to have only the labour of feparating 
the bra Corn r f it from tlic quarry, and having firll probably hol- 
lowed me fuv'ie into a room of the dirncn|io;is deferibed when I 

In tlr.: e.bove remerk I'ocackeis mnnifellly miHakcn; the words 
Of Hrrtvmrus decifvely ctmtradict him. The ilone was not 
placeu i:'i the temple of' iVlintTva at Sais, but in the temple of 
Latona at Butos, as delcribcd in the chapter before us. — A 
The gr-and and fubkme ideas which the ancients entertained 
on fabjcots oi architecture, aud other monuments of art, rdmoil 

exceed 
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was forty cubits ; the roof b of another folid ftone, 
no Ids than four cubits in fubftance. 

CLVL Of all the thin^js which here excite at- 
tention, this flirine is, in niy opinion, the moil to be 
admired. Next to this is the ifland of Chcmmis, 
which is near the temple of I.atona, and Hands in a 
deep and fpacious lake ; the /Egyptians affirm it 
to be a floating illand : I did not witnefs the 
lafl:, and was albonilhed to hear that Inch a thing 
cxifted. In this ifland is s. large edifice lacred to 
Apollo, having rhi-ce altaxs, and liirrounded by 
palms, the natural produce of the loik 'Eherc are 
allb great varieties of other plants, feme of wJiich 
produce fruit, others are barren. Tl\e circumllanee 
of this ifland’s floating the /Egyptians thus explain: 

exceed our powers of deferipdon, 'rhis before us is a moll ex- 
traordinary effort of human induflry and power; but it appears 
minute and trilling-, compared with an undertakiiig of a man 
named Steficrates, propofed toAkxandcr, and recorded by fllu- 
tarcli. lie offered to convert mcv'unt Athos vito a llaiue of that 
prince. 'This would liave been in circumfereiKc no Icls than 
one hundred a\id twenty miles, in. height ten. ddic iedt arm of 
Alexander was to be the bale of a city, capable of containing ten 
thoufand inliabitants. 7 he right arm was to hold an urn, Iron), 
which a rivwn* was to empty iifelf into the fea. — I. 

7-11 Flocithi^ ////?//. J-" — I am ignorant wdicther Clhemmis has 
ever been a floming illand. 'Fhe Greeks pretend that Delos 
floated, i am jHaiuiuled they only invented that ffiblc from the 
recital of /Egyptians fettled amonglt them; and that they attri- 
buted to Dchs, the birth-place of Apollo, wljat the /Egyptians 
related of Chenirais, tlic place of retreat to their Apollo. A 
rock two thoufand toifes long could not float upon the waves; 
but the Greeks, who dearly loved the marvellous, did not 
examine things fo clofely.— 


it 
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It was once fixed and immoveable^ when L<atona, 
who has ever been eft* ?emed one of the eight pri . 
mary divinities, dwelt at Biitos. Having received 
Apollo in truft from If is, frie coniccrated and pre- 
ferved him in this ifiam 1, which, according to their 
account, now floats. T his happened when Typhon, 


c^rncftly endeavouring 1 
came here. Their trac 
Diana were the ofisprlf 
that Latona was their m 
Ceres, and Diana, the 
Ojtis, Ins, and BubaililJ 
lus fon of Euphoric 
poet who reprefented l>i 
and referred to tliis tlic 
floating. 

CLVII. Pfimmitich 
four years, twenty-nirje 
the fiege of a great ah'] 
wards took the name, c 


;o difeover the fon of Gfiris, 
dtion fays, that Apollo and 
-g of Bacchus and Ilis, and 
nic and prefer vcr. Ap^ollo, 
7Eg'yptians reipeftively call 
. From this alone, ^Ffchy- 
n, took his account, thefirft 
ina as the daughter of Ceres, 
circnai'-ilance of tlie iilaad’s 

us reigned in /Egypt flfiiy- 
of which Jic confurned ii^ 
' of S'yi i;g which he after- 
•f this place was Azotus 

I know 


his wa.% t doubtlcCs j!) fonic piece not coinr 
down to ns. Paufanias fays X Eu, that yEfchylns, fon of Eupho- 
yion, was the Hrll: who comaiii inicated to tlic Greeks theZE^x^'p- 
tian hi (lory ; that Diana was \ the daughter of Ceres, and not of 
Eatona.— — 

The fame remark is madeb y Valcnaer, in Woffeling’s edition 
of Herodotus. But all are un lied in the opinion, that Paufanias 
made his remark from this p* .Tagc of Herodotus. — 

JzQ/us *] — The modern name of this place is Ezdoud, of 
which Volncy remarks, that i ; is now famous only forks fcorpi- 
Oiij. It was one of the five fatr^e pies of the Philiiliiicu who kept here 
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I T<now not tliat any town ever fuftained fo long and 
obftinate a fiege. 

CLVIII. PfammidchiLs Iiad a Ibn^ whofc name 
wasNecos, by whom he was fuccceded in his an- 
thority. This prince firft eommcnced that canal 

the idol of t;U:’ir god Dagon. Its fcriptural name was Alhd«d. 
When the riijliilines tjok the ark from the Jews, they placed ii 
in the tcnitde of Dagon, at.Allulod. Sec i Samueh clrap. v. 2, 3. 

When tiie ruhixlines took the ark of Clod, they took it into 
the hoLilc of Dagon, and fet it hy Dagon. 

“ And when they of Afluloel arofe early on the morrow, be- 
liold, Dagon was fallen upon his face to the earth before the 
ark of the Lord,” Ax. 

This place is alfo mentioned in the Afls. Philip, having 
baptized the eunuch of Candace, was ctnjght away by th« 
Spirit of the T.ord, and foinul at Azotus. Tliere is Hill in thi^ 
place an old ilrudure, with fine marble pillars, which the inha- 
tanis fay was the houfc which Samfon puHed down.— * 7 . 

Thai canal.'] — The account given by Diodorus Siculus is 
this: — The canrd reaching from the PeJiifian mouth of the Nil® 
to the Sinus Arabiciis and the Red Sea> \vas made by hands. 
Necos, the fon of Pfammitichus, was the firll that attempted it, 
and after him Darius the Perfian carried on the work fomcthlng 
farther, but left it at length unfinilhcd; for he was informed 
by foine, that in tlius digging through the ifthmus he would 
caufe Tlgypt to be deluged, for they faewecl him that the Red 
Sea was higher than the land ofTEgypt. Afterwards Ptolemy the 
Second hnilhed the canal, and in the nioft proper place contri ved 
11 fluice for conhning the water, which was opened when they 
wanted to fail through, and was immediately clofed again, the 
life of it anfwering extremely well the defign. The river flow- 
ing through this canal is called the Ptolemfean, from the name 
of its author. Where it difeharges itfelf into the fea it has a 
city named Arfinoe. Of this canal Norden remarks, that he 
was unable to difeover the fmalleft trace, either in the town of 
Ivieni, or the adjacent parts. 


kadixi^ 
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hading to the Red Sea, which Darius, king of Pcrfia, 
afterwards continuccL The length of this canal is 
equal to a four days voyage, and it is wide eriougli 
to admit two triremes abreaft. Tr>e ware,* cncers it 
Irom die Nile, a little above the city Buballis : it 
terminated in the Red Sea, not fir from Patumos, 
an Arabian tov/n. They began to fink tliis canal 
in that part of Avgypt which is ncnrefl Arabia. 
Contiguous to it is a mountidri which fcrctches to- 
wards Memphis, and contains qiiarrics of (tone. 
Commencing at tlie foot of this, it extends from 
weft to caft, through a confiderable trad' of coun- 
try, and wlicre a mountain opens to the fouth is 
difeharged into the Arabian gulph. From the 
iioithcrn to the fouthern, or, as it is generally called, 
the Red Sea, the fliorteft paffige is over mount 
Caftius, wdiich divides ./irgypt from Syria, from 
whence to due Arabian gulpli are a tliouland ftadia. 
The way by the canal, on account of the diHerent 
circumflexions, is confiderably longer. lathe pro- 
fccution of this work, under Necos, no lels than 
one hundred and twenty thouland /Isgyptians pc- 
riHied. He at lengdi defifted fi om his undertaking, 
beinp, admonilhcd by an oracle, that all his labour 
would turn to the advantage of a barbarian^ and it 
is to be obfery"t'd, tliat the /[Egyptians term all bar- 
barians who fpeak a language different from their 
own. 

CldX. As foon as Nccos difeontinued his la- 
bours wdth refpeft to the canal, he turned all his 
thoughts to military enterprises. He built vcffels 

of 
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of war^^ both an the Northern Ocean, and in that part 
of the Arabian giilph which is near the Red Sea. 
V^elliges of his naval undertakings are ftill to be 
jeen. His fleets were occafionally employed, but 
he alu) by Ian J conquered the Syrians in an engage- 
meiiL near the town of Mag hhum "" ’h and aker hh 
viftory obtain::;] pofleflion ot Cadyris^'g a Syrian 
city. Idle veil wliich he v/ore when he got this 
viclory Jie confc cratcd to Apollo, and lent to the 
Mileiian Brar.clfidaa After a reign of leventeen 
years, lie died, leaving the kingdom to his foa 
Pfammis. 

CLX. Dui'ing the reign of this prince, fomc am- 
baffidors aiaivcd in flagypt from the IBeans. 'Fhis 
people boailcd that the eilabliihment or tlie Olympic 
games poflelicd every c'xccllericc, and was not fur- 
palled even by tl'ic ekgy}>tians, though the v/ifell of 
mankind. On their an-ival, they explained the nio- 
tives of their journey i in confequence of which the 

— 'file brittle here mentioned was agriuid Jo- 
fias, king of J It did not t:ike place at Magdoluni, a place 

in Low'er y.llgypr, but at Magiddo. 'Fhe rdemblancc of the 
narn cs deceived 1 lei odotns. — Lcuchcr, 

— riiis city of Cadytis could be no otlier than 
Jeruktlem. i iviodotus afterwards deferibes this to be a moun- 
tainous city in Ikdeiline, of the bignefs of Sardis. There could 
be no other equai to Sardis, but Jerufalcm. It is certain trorn 
Scripture, that after iljis battle Nccos did take Jcrufalcrn, for 
he was tliere when he made Jchoiakini king. — See Pruicaux, 
C-inued. i. 56 — 7 . 

D’Anvillc alio confidcrs Cadycis as Jerufalcm, though fome 
authors diilcat. — T. 


prince 
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prince called a meeting of the wileft ofhls Eibjefts: 
nt this afiembly the Eleans deferibed the particular 
regulations they had eftabliflied; and defired to know 
if the ^Egyptians could recoiuinend any improve- 
ment. After fome deliberation, the ^Egyptians en** 
qiiired whether their fellow- citizens were permitted 
to contend at thefe games. They v/ere informed In 
reply, that all the Greeks without diftindion v/ere 
luflered to contend. The /[Egyptians obferved, that 
this muif of courie lead to injufrice, for it was im- 
pollibie not to favour their fellow-citizciis, in pre- 
ference to ferangers. If, therefore, the objecl of 
their voyage to /Egypt was to render their regula- 
tions pci fed, they Ihould fufTer only ftrangers to 
contend in iliclr games, and panicularly exclude 
the lileans, 

CLXL Plammis reigned hut fix years ; he made 
mi expediLi(ai to /Ethiopia, and died loon after- 
wards. Me was lucceeded by his fon Apries^^h 
v/ho, next to !iis grandhither Plammitichus, was 
fortunate beyond all liis predeedibrs, and reigned 

/'r/. g— -This is ihe Ciaieu hoin vScvipiure is called Pha- 
vnoh Hop'ira, it was at tills period that Kzckiol was carried to 
Jerufaleiii, and ihewa tlie uiiierent kinds ok idolatry then prac-^ 
thed bv i;av‘ Icvvs, which makes up tl'.c fubjed of the Stli, 9th, 
jioth, and i uh chapleic- ot'his prophecies. — iiee Pricicaux, 

h'u- fortunate .] — Morodotus in tc.is place fecrainply con- 
tradk’s hin-h-lf: hew could he be ternud moll fortur.aic, who 
was defiiri'ned and ilraiiglcd by Ins lulgcfts ? He prcbablv, as- 
M. Larcimr abb obferocs, means to be uaderli.c.i)d cd the time 
preceding tlic revdlo— /’. 


five- 
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five-and-twenty years H( ! made war upon Si- 
don, and engaged the king of Tyre in battle by fea^ 
I lliall briefly mention in this . place the calamities 
v/l]ich afterwards befel him ; I )iit lhall difciifs tlaem 
more fully when I treat c rf the labyan affairs^ 
Apries having fent an army a j^-ainft the Cyreneans, 
received a fevere check. Tl' lis misfortune the 
gyptians aibribed to his own ’ vane of conduft; and 
imagining themfclves marke(. 1 out for deftruftion, 
revolted from his authority. They fuppofed his 
views were, by deftroying rlien 1, to fecure his tyranny 
over the reft of their country. The friends, there^ 
fore, of fuch as had been ftai; 1, with chafe who re- 
turned in lafety, openly rebel! cd. 

CLXII. On difeovery of th is, Apries fent Ama- 
fis to foothe tlic malcontents. Whilft this officer was 
perfuading them to delili: from their purpofe, an 
/Egyptian ftajiding behind him placed an helmet on, 
his head laying that by this lie had made him 
kinne The fequcl proved that Amafls was not 
iiverfc~^^ to the deed ; for as Ibun as the rebels Iiad 

declared 

j — DiOuoruo Siculus iay.s ho reign - 

«d tvveni V - iv^ o wo-r.. ; esiicclins nuicteci]. 

tuJ!y.\ — 'Fid.. icF-rs ro book tht; luunh, 
clinp. of our oiahoi-; bie i pnd'Kibly f^sigoi tlio 

«"j»o:i(^cnicnL bto'c in.iue. lor I'y) pariicular,! oi the iLilnortuoci ot 
Apric.- rre vbero i-unnkri/d — 

rInAlon of rt;yoli y. 

n:'i ii'or/vA] — Diodorus Sicidu^ lokitcp, lijaLAmafi, , fo 
ikr iron) niu'dng uo)' great c-Drr to briag hack Uioic wiio had 

tibanicued 
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declared him king, he prepared to march agaiiif!- 
Apriesi on Intel ligence’of this event, the king lent 
Patarbemis, one of rJhe mod faithful of thofe who 
yet adhered to him, \a^ith direclions to bring Ama- 
lis alive to his prcfcnce* Arriving where he was, he 
called to Amahs. Amafis was on horfeback, and 
lifting up his leg, he broke wind, and hade him carry 
that to his mafter. Patarbemis perfiftcd in dcfiring 
him to obey the king; this, Amafis replied, he had 
long determined to ckg that Apries fiiould have no 
reafon to cornplair) of l'‘im, for he would loon be with 
him, and bring others allb. Of the purport of this 
anfwer }hua.rbcinis vans well aware ; taking, thcre-^ 
fore, particular ncTtice of the hollile preparations of 
the rebels, he returned, intending indandy to inform 
die king of his danger. Apries, when he fiw hing 
without hearing liim Ipeak, as he did not bring 
Amafis, ordered his uolc and ears to be cut oft', 
Tlie Aigyptians of his party, incenled at tliis treat- 
ment of a m;in much and delcrvcdly rei])e6lcd, im- 
mediately went over to Amahs. 


' CLXIII. Apries on this put himielf at the head 
of his Ionian and Carian auxiliaries, who were with, 
him to tiiC amount of tliirty tiiouiand men, and 
marehed againlt tiie 7Egv])tia:is. Departing fl'om 
Sals, wiierc nc had a magniheent palace, he pro- 
ceeded agahiiL ids iiadects; ;\mafis aiib prepared to 
meet Isis n ‘after aiid the kauign mercenaries, d’he 

i\b:Lncion( d A '':') '-;, hie orders he had received tVom 

his nr.tiier, cncoun.ee.J to perfilt iti their rebeilion, and 

joined Inmieh lo them. 


two 
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two armies met at Momempliisj and made ready 
for battle. 


CLXIV. The y^ptians are divided into fevea 
clafies Tiiefe are the pricfts, the militaryj herds- 
men, fwineherds, tradehi en, interpreters, and pi- 
lots. They take their nancies from their profcllions^ 
/Egypt is dis'ided into provinces, and t!ie foidicrs 
from thofe which they inhabit are called Caial|fric3 
and I lermoiybies. 

CI.XV, The Hermotybian dilhrie^ contains Bii- 
fills, vSais, Chemmis, Papremis, tlie ifland of Pro- 
fopis, and part of Natho ; which places, at the 
liighcil calculation, furnifli one hundred and fixty 
thoufind Hermot)E)ians. Thefe, avoiding all 
mercantile employments, follow the profefhoix o£ 
arms 

CLXVT 

Si''vcyi have remarked on this fubjeei;, chap^ 

cxli. from Diodorus, that the divifion of the y^igyptiaus was i« 
fadl but into three clafies, the lall of which wa,s fubdivided into 
others. 

The Indians arc divided into four prhidpal cnits, each q£ 
which is again fubdivided^-Bramins, the military, labourer#, 
and artizans. — T. 

lx is cbfervable of the Iberians, that they were divided into 
diiTerent calls, each of which had its proper fuudlion . The rank 
and otiicc cf every tribe wcrcvhereditary and uneliangeable, Thi$ 
rule of invariable diilindion prevailed no where elfe except in 
India and in 

Profeffion of arms.'l — ^With the following remark of M-. 
Larcher, the heart of every Englifhmaii in ull be in unifon. T® 
-hear a native of France. #lvo\v zxi abhorrei'cu gf defpotifm, and 

Voi.- L E« nwarnr. 
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CLXVl. The C^ilafirians inhabit Thebes, B«- 
baftis, Apthis, Tanis, Mendes, Sebcnnis, Athribis, 

Pbarba;thi.s, 


a. warm attachment to liberty, has, til! within a late period, been 
a moll unufual circumilance. On. the of ftanding armies, 

nothing, perhaps, has been written with greater energy and 
effed. than by Mr, Moyle, 

Every country,^’ fays M, Larcher, which encourages a 
{landing army of foreigners, and where the profefTion of arms is 
the road to the highell honours, is cither enilavTd, or on the 
point of being To. Foreign foldiers in arms, are never ib much 
the defenders of the citizens, as the attendants of the defpot. 
Patriotifm, that paffion of elevated fouls, which prompts us to 
noble actions, weakens and expires. The intereil which forms 
an union betwixt the prince and his fubje(tls, ceafes to be the 
fame, and the real defence of the Hate can no longer be vigorous. 
Of this iEgypt is a proof: its defpots, not fatished with the 
national troops, always ready for fervice, had recour fc to foreign 
jnercenaries. They were deprefled, and pafTcd with little dif- 
ficulty under the dominion of the Ferfians, afterwards muier tlnit 
of Greece and of Rome, of the Mamelykes, and the 'Furk s. The 
tyrant could not be loved by his fiaves, and without the love 
of his fubj€<^b, the prince totters on his tlirone, and is ready to 
fall when he thinks his fituation the moll fecure.” 

AmongH men,/' fays iEfchincs, there arc three forts of 
governments, monarchic, oligarchic, and republican. Monar- 
chies and oligarchies are governed by the caprice of thofe who 
liave the management of afiairs, republics by cfiablilhed laws. 
Know ihcr), Ch Atheniaus ! that a free people prefer ve their 
Eberty and lives by the laws, monarchies and oligarchies by 
tyranny and a ftanding army." 

To the above I cannot ix fill the inclination I have to add 
from Mr. Moyle the underwritten. 

“Tiie Ifraelites, Athenians, Corinthians, Achaians, LaceeJee- 
moniam , Thebans, Samnites, and Romans, none of them, when 
they kepi; tlicir liberty, were ever known to maintain any fol- 
dkr in conilant pay witldn their cities, or ever fuffered any of 

their 
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Pharbiaethis, Thmuis, Onuphis, Anyfis, and My- 
cephoris, which is an ifland oppofite to Eobaiiis. 
In their moft perfeft ftate of population, thele 
places fiirnifh two hundred and fifty thouftnd men. 
Neither muft thefe follow mechanic employments, 
but the fon regularly fucceeds the father in a mi- 
litaiy life. 

CLXVII. I am not able to decide whether thd! 
Greeks borrowed this laft- mentioned cuftom from 
the ^Egyptians, for I liave alfo feen it obferved in 
various parts of Thrace, Scythia, Perfia, and Ly- 
dia, It feems, indeed, to be an cftabliflicd preju- 
<lice, even among nations the leaft refined, to cohfider 
meclianics and their dcfccndancs in the loweft rairk 
of citizens, and to efteem thofe as the moft noble 

their fubjsfls to make war their profeflion, well knowing that 
the fword and fovereignty always march hand in hand. 

Regularly fucceeds the fatherd\’^'Wc know very well, tliat 
nothing is more injurious to the police or municipal conlUtuuou 
of any city or colony, than the forcing W a partkukir trade, 
nothing more dangerous than the ovefpeopling any manufac- 
ture, or multiplying the traders and dealers of whatever voca- 
tion, beyond thek natural proportion, and the public demand. 
Now it happened of old in ,^gypt, the mo.'her land of fupcrlh- 
tion, that the fons of certain artifts were by law obliged always to 
follow the fame calling with their father. — See Lord Shaft f bury' s 
Mifcellaneoiis Refedions, 

Before the iirventlou of letters, mankind m ay be Idld 10 have 
been perpetually in their infancy, as the arts of one age or 
country generally died with their poBeiTors. Whence arofe the 
poficy which hill continues in Incloifan, of obliging the fon to 
pra^ije the profelTton of his father. — See notes eo a poem, called 
n.i of the FiantSf p, 5S. 
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who were of no profcffion, annexing the higheft 
degrees pf honour to the exercife of arms. This 
idea prevails throughout Greece, bur more particu- 
larly at I,.acediEmon ; the Corinthians, however, 
do not hold mechanics in difefteem. 

CLXyill. The foldiers and the priefts are the 
only ranks in iEgypt who are honourably diilin- 
guilhed; thefe each of them receive from the pub- 
lic a portion of ground of twelve acres, fice from 
all taxes. Each acre contains an hundred j^igyp- 
tian cubits, which are the fame as lb many cubits of 
Samos. Befides this, the military enjoy in tiicir 
turns other advantages : one thoufand Calafirians 
and as many TIermotybians arc every year .on duty 
as the king’s guards; whilft on this fervice, in ad- 
dition to their affignments of land, each man has a 
daily allowance of five pounds of bread, two of 
beefi with four arufteres of wine. 

CLXIX. Apries with his auxiliaries, and Ama- 
fis at the head of the /Egyptians, met and fought at 
Momemphis. The mercenaries dilplayed great va- 
lour, but being much inferior in number, were 
ultimately defeated. Of the permanence of his au- 
thority, Apries is laid to have entertained fo high aa 
opinion, that he conceived it not to be in the power 
even of a deity to dethrone him. He was, however, 
conquered and taken prifoner; after his captivity he 

Amft ere $J \ — Hefycbius makes the word fynonymous 

with which is a meafure kfs than a pint. — 


was 
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was condufted to Sais, to what was forpaerly iiis 
own, but then the palace of Arnafis. He was here 
confined for fome time, and treated by Amafis with 
much kindnefs and attention. But the Atgyptians 
loon began to reproach him for preiciving a peribn 
wlio was their common enemy, and he was induced 
to deliver up Apries to tlieir power. They firan- 
gled 2,nd afterwards buried him in the tomb of 
Ills anceftors, which Hands in the temple of Minerva, 
on the left fide of the veftibule. In this temple the 
inhabitants of Sais buried all the princes who were 
of their province, but the tomb of Amafis is more 
remote from the building, than that of A]>rics and, 
his anceftors. 

CLXX. In the area before this temple ftands a 

J .23 jlr singled, — It is to this prince^ whom, as I 

before mentioned, the Scriptures denote by the name of Pharaoh 
Hophra, that the following paiTages allude. 

riie land of vEgypt lhall be dcfolate and walle, and the/ 
ihall know that I ;im the Lord : becaufe he hath faid, 'Fhe river is 
mine, and I have made it. 

Behold, therefore, I am againit thee, and againilthy rivert, 
anrl I will nfake the land or Agypt utterly walle and dcfolate.* 
Ezekiel, xxix. 9, 10. 

Idrus faith the Lord, I will give Pharaoh Hophra, king oJf 
yEgv'pt, into the hand of his enemies, andinto the hand of them 
that feek his life. Jeremiah, xliv. 9. 

See alfo Jeremiah, xiiiii. xliv. xlv. Ezekiel, xxix. xxx. 
xxxi. xxxii. In the peiTon of Apries all thefc prophecies were 
accompli fit ed. Sec alfo Pridt-aux Connedi. i. ^9. — P, 

“ Apryes was perfwaded that neither God nor the divell 
coulde have joynted his nofc of the cmY^yi'i^P—lJerodoias his 
Jecond b coke 3 enihukd Euterpe^ 

large 
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large marble edifice, magnificently adorned witfi 
obeliflcs, in the lhape of palm-trees, with various 
other ornaments; in this are two doors, form- 
ing an entrance to the monument. They have alfo 
at Sais the tomb of a certain perfonage, whom I do 
yBOt think myfelf permitted to fpecify. It is behind 
the temple of Minerva, and is continued the whole 
length of the wall of that biiikling. ArOund this arc 
many large otehiks, near which is a lake, whole 
banks are lined with (tone ; it is of a circular form, 
and as I ihould thijik as large as that of Delos, 
W’hich is called Trochoeidcs. 

CLXXL Upon this lake are reprefented by night 
die accidents which hap{>ened to him whom I dare 
not name: the ./Egyptians call them their myfteries^'^k 
Concerning theie, at the fame time that I confefs 
myfelf luiTiciendy informed, I feel myfelf compelled 
to be filent. Of the ceremonies alfo in honour of 
Ceres, whiclx the Greeks call Thefmophoria I 

may 

7y^Hr mxy?crks,]-^llo\v VQvy fnered the ancients deemed 
tlveir myitcrics, appears from tke following paiTage of Apollo-* 
iiius Rnodlus. 

I'o vSamotlirace, Eleclrats ifle, they fteer. 

That there ijutiated in rites divine 
Safe might they fail the navigable brine. 

But, inufc, prefume not of thofe rites to tell: 

Farewell, dread iile, dire deities, farewell L 
Let not my verfe thofe mylieries explain,, 

I’o name is impioas, to reveal profane. 

myilerie^ were Qclebrated at ftatod 
feafons 
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may not venture to fpeak, furtlier than the obliga- 
tions of religion will allow me. T fiey were brou^t 
from iEg):pt by the daughters of Danaus, and by 
them revealed to the Pelalgian women. But when 

fealbus of die year, wkh folcmn (hows, and a great pomp of 
machinery, which drew a mighty ccmcourfe to dtem imm all 
countries* L. CrafTuSy the great orator, happened to come two 
days after they were over, and vvotdd gladly have perruaded the 
magiilrates to renew them; but not being able to picvai}, left the 
city in difguit. This how cautious they were of making 

them ivKi c-heap, Idie thows. ate fuppofed to have reprefented 
heaven, hell, elyfiuin, purgatory, and all that related to tho 
future date of the dead; being contrived to inculcate more fen - 
iibly, and exemplify the doiftrines deliv'ejed to the inifnitcd* As 
they were a pr(H>cr iubje<5l for jx>etry, fo tb.ey arc frequently 
alluded to by the ancient poets. Thia coahnus aifb tlic proba- 
bility of that ingenious comment which the ?*uthor of the Diviue 
Legation has given iu the iixthbook of the /Tneid* where Virgil, 
as he obfervcii, in deferibing the defeent into hell, is but tracing 
out in their genuine order the feveral feenes of the Eleuiiadaii 
i Life ofCictrt'O, 

Tiiefc feaih were celebrated in honour of Ceres, withrdpeQ: 
to her charaftei as a lavvgiyer ; 

Priina Ccrcfi unco glebam diiriovit aratro 
Prlma dedit fruges, aliincntaque mitia terris; 

Prima dedit leges.* Ccrcris fumus omnia mumss. 

according to Hefychius, fignifies a divine law, 
tog. The men were not allowed to be prefent, and only wo- 
men of fuperior lank. The facred books were carried by vir- 
gins. According to Ovid, they continued nine days, during 
which time the women had no connedUou with their Imibands, 

Feha picC Cereris celebrtibant annua matres 
Ilia, quibus nivea velata' corpora vcflc 
Primitia.s frugurn dant fpicea fertn fuantm : 

Perque novem nofU.s Venerem tadufqae vlrllcs 
In veiids numerant. — 

E. e 4 
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the tranquillity of the Peloponnefe was difturbcd by 
the Dorians, and the ancient inhabitants expelled, 
thefe rites were infenhbly ncglefted or forgotten. 
The Arcadians,; who retained their original habita- 
rions, were the only people who preferved them. 

CLXXIL Such being thefateof Apries, Amafis, 
who . was of the city of Siuph, in the diftriT of 
Sais, fucceeded to tlie throne. At the commence- 
ment of his reigHj the iligyptians, remembering his 
plebeian origin held him in contempt ^ but his 
mild conduct and political fagacity afterwards con- 
ciliated their afteftions. Among other valuables 
which he pojTcfled was a gold vefTel, in whidi he 
and his guefts were accuftomed to fpit> make water, 
and wafh their feet: of the materials of this he made 
a ftatuc of forne god, wdiich he placed in the moft 
Conf[)icuous pare of the city. The /figyptians alh'm- 
bling befare it, paid it divine honours : on hearing 
which the king called them together, and informed 
them tl'iat the image they tlius venerated was made 
of a veffcl of gold which he and they had formerly 
vfed for the moft unfeeinly purpofes. He aftcrwaiTh 
explained to them the fimilar circumftaaces of his 
own fortune, who, though formerly a plebeian, was 
pow tlieir Ibvereign, and entided to their reverence. 

Rlcbe^an — We are toM in Athenxuy, that the 

of Amafis was owing to his having prtfented Apries on his 
birth- day with a beautiful chaplet of flowers. The king was fo 
Relighted with this mark of his attention, that he invited him to 
^he and received him amongil die number of his friends. 
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By fuch means he fecured their attachment^ as well 
as their fubmifiive obedience to his authority. 

CLXXIIL The fame prince thus :*u: 'dated his 
time : from the dawn of the day to fuch time is the 
public fquarc of t lie city was filled with people, he 
gave audience to whoever required it. I'iie reft of 
the clay he fpent at the table, where he drank, 
laughed, and diverted himfelf with his guefts, in- 
dulging in every fpccies of licentious converfation. 
Upon this condu6l fome of his friends remonftrated: 
— Sir,” they obferved, “ do you not cliihonour your 
rank by thefe excefTive and unbeconvtap; levities ? 
From your awful throne you ought r employ 
yourfelf in the adminiftration of public afiairs, and 
by fuch condiift increafe tlie dignity of your name, 
and the veneration of your fuLyefts. Your prefent 
life is mofl: unworthy of a king,’’ They,” re- 
plied Amafis, “ who have a bow, bend it only at the 
rime they want it; when not in ufe, they fufier it to 
be relaxed, it would otherwife break, and not be of 
fervice when exigence required. It is precifely 
the fame with a man ; if wldiout Ibme intervals of 
amufement, he applied himfelf conftantly to ferious 
purfuits, he would imperceptibly lole his vigour 
both of mind and body. It is the convidtion of 
this truth which ihfiuences me in the divifion of 
my time.” 

CLXXIV. Of this Amafis it is afferted, that 
whilft he w'as in a private condition he avoided 
pvery ferious avocation, and gave himfelf entirely up 

to 
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to drinking ajfxi jollity. If at any time he wanteil 
money for his expenfive pleafures, he had recourfe to 
fobbery. By thofe who fufpeded him as the author 
of their lofs, he was frequently,, on his prote.fting him- 
ielf innocent, carried before the oracle, by which he 
was fieqirently condenined, and as often acquitted. 
As foon a.3 he obtained die fupreme authority, iuch 
deities as had pronounced him innocent he treated 
with the gi-eatefl contumciy, negleding their tem- 
ples, and never oiler ing them either preients or fa- 
erifice s this he did by way of tdfifyiag his dirtike of 
their ialle declarations. Such, Iioweve]*, as decided 
on his guilt, in teftimony of their trutii and jufticc, 
he reverenced as true gods, with every mark of 
Jionoiir and clleem. 

CLXX\'h In honour of Minerva this prince erec- 
ted ut Sais a magnificent portico, exceeding every 
thing of the kind in fizc and grandeur. T'hc ftones 
of which it was compofed were ofa very uncarnrnoa 
lizc and quality, and decorated with a ii umber of 
coloiliil ftatiics and andreiphynges of enormous 

magnitude. 

— This was a mon 0 .rous iiyure, Vvich the 
body of a lion, and face of a man. The artiib of vEgypt. 
isowever, com only rcprcienved die fphinx with' the l;ody ofa lion^ 
and the <*f a your.tr woman, 'rhefc were generally placed 
at 'the cr- trance cf temples, to f-Tve as a tjgie of the aeaigniaitc 
nature of the /Epyptian theology.- — Li-nher, 

Les fphin.x' dos ^Elgyptienj ont les deux foxes, c^eft a dire 
qu’lls font fcincllcs par dv'’vant, ayant une tete de femme, 60 
niales derricre, ou Ics tciliculcs font aprarontes. C’cft uno 
xemare|ue perfonne rdavoit encore fake i 


]] 
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magnitude. To repair this temple he alfo collefted 
ftones of an amazing thicknefs, part of which he 
brought from the quames of Memphis, and part from 
the city of Elephantine, which is diftant froro Sais 
a journey of about twenty days. But what, in my 
opinion, is moft of all to be admired, was an edifice 
which he brought from Elephantine, confhufted of 


II refulte de rinfpc^lion de quelques moniimcns que !cs ar- 
tides Grecs donnoient aufli dt\s natures coinpofccs u ces ctrcs 
mixtes, et qu'ils faifoient mcmc des fphinx barbd, comme le 
prouve un has relief en tcrre cuite, conferve a la Farncfina. 
Lorfquc Herodotc nommes les fihhinx des androfphynges, il a 
voulu defigne? par cette expreflion la duplicite de leur fexe. 
.Les fphinx qui font aux quatre faces de la pointo de robelifque 
da foleil, font rcmarquables par leur mains d’homines armecs 
d’ongles crochuS;, commes les griffes des betes 
kelmaniu 

Dr. Pocockc obfcrves, that this fphinx is cut out of a folid 
rock, 'fhis extraordinary monument is faid to have been the 
fepulcitvc of Ainafis, though I think it is mentioned by none of 
the ancient authors, except Pliny. 

M. Maillct is of opinion, that the union of the head of a vir- 
gin with the body of a lion, is a fymbol of what happens in" 
^Egypt when the fun is in the figns of Leo and Virgo, and the 
Nile overflows. — See Norde?C s ^ra-veis. 

Oppofltc the fecond pyramid, eaftward, is the enormous 
fphinx, the whole body of which is buried in the fand, the top 
of the back only to be feen, which is above a hundred feet 
long, and is of a Angle ftone, making part of the rock on which^ 
the pyramids reft. Its head rifes about feven-and-twenty feet 
above the fand. Mahomet has taught the Arabs to hold all 
images of men or animals in deteftation, and they have disli- 
gured the face with their arrows and lances, 

M. Paw fays, thefe fphinxes, the body of which is half a vir- 
gin, half a lion, are images of the deity, whom they reprefent as 
an hermaphrodite,'^ 
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one entii'e ftone. The can iage of it enijiloyed t\y& 
thoufand men/ all of whom were pilots, an entire 
period of three years. The length of this flrufture 
on the outfide is twenty-one cubits, it is fourteen 
wide, and eight high ; in the infide the length of it 
is tv/enty-rwo cubits and twenty digits, twelv^e cu- 
bits wide, and fiv^e high. It is placed at the entrance 
of the temple j the reafon it v/as carried no fur - 
ther is this ; tlie architeft, reflefting upon liis long 
and continued fatigue, figlied deeply, which incident 
Amafis conflrued as an omen, and obliged him to 
defifl. Some, however, affirm tliat one of thofe 
employed to move it by levers, was cruflw 
ed by it, for which reafon it was advainced no 
farther. 

Ci.XXVI. I'o other temples allb Amafis niade 
many and magnificent prefents. At Memirhis, be- 
fore the temple of Vulcan, lie placed a eoloiTal rc- 
cumbent figure, which was ieventy-five feet long. 
Upon tlie iame pediment are two other colofial fi- 
gures, formed out of the fime ftone, and each twenty 
feet high. Of the fame fizc, and in the fame atti - 
tude, another coloffal ftatue may be ieen at Sais. 
Idfis prince built alfo at Memphis the temple of 
Ifis, the grandeur of which excites univerlal admi- 
ration. 

CLXXVII. With refpeft to all thofe advantages 
ykhich the river confers upon the foil, and the foil on 
the inhabitants, the reign of Amafis was fortunate 
for the Aigyptians, who under this prince could 

boaft 
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boaft of twenty thoiifand cities well inhabited. 
Amafis is further reinarkable for having inftituted 
that law which obliges every ^Egyptian once in the 
year to explain to the chief magiftrate of his diflrift 
the means by which he obtains his fubfiilencc. The 
refuial to comply with this ordinance, or the not being 
able to prove that a livelihood was procured by ho- 
neft means, was a capital offence. This law Solon 
borrowed £"om /Egypt, and eftabliihed at Athens, 

19'' T^:^cnty ihonfmd citie!'.'] — This country was once the. moll 
populous of the known world, and now it does not appear infe- 
rior to any. In ancient times it had eighteen thoufand as well 
confiderable towuns as cities, as may be fecn by the facrod regif- 
ters. In the time of Ptolemy Lagus there were three tlioufind^ 
W’hich Hill remain. In a general account once taken of the inhabi- 
tants, they amounted to feven thoufand, and there arc no Icfs than 
three millions at prefent. — Dioikrus Siculus. 

Ancient i^igypt fupplied food to eight millions of inhabitants, 
and to Italy and the neighbouring provinces likewife. At pre- 
fent thcedimate is notone hall. I do not think, witli lierodotus 
and Plinv, that this kingdom contained twenty tiioufand cities in 
the time of Amaiis: but the aiioniilung ruins every where to 
be found, and in uninhabited places, prove tliey muH have been 
ihricc as iiamerous as they arc. — Scevary, 

It is iinpradicabie to form a julr eiiimate of the population of 
/Egypt. Nevcrthelcfs, as it is known that the number oftowiu 
and villages does not exceed two thou fand three hundred, and 
the number of inhabitants in each of them, one with aaothef, 
including Cairo itfelf, is not more than a, thoufand, the total 
cannot, be more than two millions three hundred tiioufand.--^ 
Volncy. 

^99 q'his Icnv Scion .] — it ihoidd rather feem that this law was 
eftablifiied at Athens by Dracon, and that Solon commuted the 
punifliment of deatiuo that of infamy, againli all tliofe who had 
thrice offended, 


whsrc 
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where it ftlll remains in force, experience having 
proved its wifdom, 

CLXXVIII. This king was veiy partial to the 
Greeks, and favoured them upon every occafion. 
Such as wiflied to have a regular communication 
with ^'gypt, he permitted to have a fettlement at 
Naucratis. To others, who did not require a fixed 
relidence, as being only engaged in occafional com- 
merce, he affigned certain places for the conftrudion 
of altvirs, and the performance of their religious 
rites. The moft Ipacious and celebrated temple 
whicli the Greeks have they call Hellenium, It 
was built at the joint expence of the lonlans of 
Chios, Teos, Phocea, and Clazomenas; of the Do- 
rians of Rhodes, Cnidus, Halicarnaffus, and Phafe- 
lis; of the TEolians of Mitylene only. Hellenium 
is the common property of all thefc cities, who alfo 
appoint proper officers for the regulation of their 
commerce : the claims of other cities to thele dif- 
tindlions and privileges is abfurd^nd falfe. The 
iEginet^E, it n luft be oblerved, conftrufted by them - 
felvcs a temple to Jupiter, as did the Samians to 
Juno, and die Milefians to Apollo. 

CLXXIX. Formerly Naucratis was the folc 
emporium of ^Tgypt ; whoever came to any other 
than the Canopian mouth of the Nile, was com- 
pelled to Iwear that it was entirely accidental, and 
was in the fame vefiel obliged to go thither. Nau- 
cratis was held in fuch great eftimation, that if con- 
trary winds prevented a palfage, the meixhant was 

obliged 
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obliged to move his goods on board tlie common 
*ooats of" the river, and cany them round the Delta 
to Naucratis^ 

CL.XX X\ By fome accident die ancient temple 
of Delphi was once confumed by fire^ and the Am- 
phielyons had voted a ium of three hundred talents 
to be levied for the purpofe of rebuilding it* A 
fourth part of tiiis was alFigned to the Dclphians, who 
CO colleft their quota went about to difrerent ciiiesj, 
and obtained a very coiifiderable iiira from 7 £gy[vt, 
Amafis prefented them witli a thoufand talents of 
aliim. The Greeks who refided in /Egypt made a 
collection cf twenty minaf, ' / 

CI^XXXL This king made a ilrict and amica- 
ble confederacy with the Cyreniaiis, to cement 
which he determined to take a wife of that couiiuy, 
either to iliew ids particular attaciunent ro the Cy- 
renians, or his partiality to a woman ot Greece* 
She whom he married is iCpoitc\l ijy loine to hav'c 
been thedaugliter of Battus, by otliers of Arcefilaiis, 
or as fome lay of Critobuliis. She was certainly 
defeended of an Iionourable fimily, and her name 

Amafts prefenird ihm,'] — DIfFercnt rpcci:;5. of animals vverf 
the deities of the diacrent feCls among the ^Egyptians ; and thy 
deities being in continual war> engaged tlu.ir votaries in the 
fame contention. The worftiippers of dogs could not Jong re- 
main in peace with tlie adorers of cats and wolves. But where 
thatreafon took not place, the .d/gypda a fu per ilhioa was not lb 
incompatible as is commonly imagined, fiifcc vve learn from 
Herodotus, that very large contribuLions w'ere given by Ama/is 
tv^vards rebuilding the temple of Delphi,— 
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waa t W|^n the be^eou^^ 

foi^matfd, the^king;fe^^^^ himfelf afflicted with an 

ilDbeciljty which he experienced with no other wo* 
man. The continuance of tlii^ induced him thus to 
addrefs his wife; “You have certainly praflifed 
fame charm to my injury j expc6t not therefore to 
^Vefeape* but prepare to undergo the moft-erud 
death.’* When the v/oman found aU expoftitla- 
tions inefFecluah rtie vowed, in the temple of Venus, 
that if on the following niglit her hulband fhould 
“ be able to enjoy her, ibe v^ould prefen t a ftatiie 
“ to her at Cyrenef ’ Her wdi^hes were accomplifli- 
ed, Amafis found his vigour reftored, aiid ever af- 
terwards dii|inguifhed her by the kindell afFedion. 
Ladice performed her vow, and font a ftatue to 
Venus j it has remained to my tiine^ and maybe 
feen -near the city of Cyrene. This iiime Ladice, 
when Cambyles afterwards conquered ^Tigypt, was, 
as foon as he difeovered who Ibc was, fent back 
without injury to Cyrene. 

ei.xxxiL Numerous were the marks of llbC'- 
r^llty which Amafis bellowed on Greece. To Cyrene 
he-ient a golden ftatue of Mirierva, \VLth a portrait 
ofdiimfelf To the temple of Minerva at Landus 

'i. ^ be 

Porira^i of /:>wi/el/.]-^The zti of; painting was probably 
JoEiQi^ in /Egypt in the firll ages, but they cio not feem to have 
in this art better than in foulpture. Antiquity doe^u 
not mention any painter or fculptor of ^Egypt, who had acquited 

At wto period date the hrft origin of 

' painting. 
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he gave two marble ftatues, with a linen corfelet, 
which well deferves infpeftion. Two figures of 

himfelf^ 


painting, is a fubjeft involved In great difficulty. Perhaps we 
are not extravagant in faying, that it was known in the time of 
the Trojan war. The following note is to be found in Serviusj* 
Annot. ad ^neld. ii. ver. 392. Scuds Graecorum, Neptuuus, 
Trojanorum fuit Minerva depi£la.’* 

Withrefpefl to the Aigyptians, it is aflerted by Tacitus, that 
they knew the art of de/igning before they were acquainted with 
letters. ‘^Primi per figuras animalium iEgyptii fenfus mentis cf- 
fingebant et antiquiffima monumenta memorise Humana: imprefTa 
faxis cernuntur.*' Annal. lib. x, cap. 14. 

It is ingenlouny remarked by Webb, in favour of the antiquity 
of painting, that when the Spaniards firft arrived in America, 
the news was feat to the emperor in painted exprefTes, they not 
having at that time the ufe of letters. 

Mr. Norden fays, that in the higher ^.gypt to this day may 
be feen, amongfl the ruins of fuperb edifices, marbles artihciallf 
Hained, fo exquifitely frefh in point of colour, that they feem re- 
cently difmill'ed from the hand of the artid. Wlnkelmann fays, 
that in the ^Egyptian mummies which have been* minutely 
examined, there are apparent the fix didind colours of whit|(^, 
black, blue, red, yellow, and green ; but thefe, in point of ef- 
fed, arc contemptible, compared with the columns alluded to 
above, feen and deferibed by Norden. Pococke alfo tells us, that 
in the ruins of the palaces of the kings of Thebes, the pidure of 
the king is painted at full length on Hone. Both the Tides and 
ceilings of the room in which this is to be feen are cut wuth hie- 
roglyphics of birds and bealb, and feme of them painted, be- 
ing as frefh as if they were but juft finilhed, though they muft 
be above two thoufand years old, 

^The ancient heathens were accuftomed to paint their idols of 
a red colour, as appears from the following extract from th« 
Wifdom of Solomon : 

The carpenter carved it diligently when he had nothing elfe 
to do, and formed it by the Ikill of his underftanding, and 

Vox,. I. F f fafhioned 
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faimlHf, carved in wood, he prelented t» the teiig^e 
of Juno at Samos; riiey were placed immediately 
behind the gates, where they Hill remain. His kind- 
nefs to Samos was owing to the holpitality 
which fubfifted between him and Polycrates, the Xon 
of iEax. He had no fuch motive of attachment 
to Lindus, but Was moved by the report that the 
temple of Minerva thci e was erefted by the daugh- 
ters of Danaus, when they fled from the Ions of 
JEgyptus. — Such w'as the munificence of Amafis, 
who was alfo the firfl perfon that conquered Cyprus, 
and compelled it to pay him tribute. 

falhioned it to the image of a man, or made it like feme vile bead, 
laying it over with vcrmillion, and with paint colouring it red, 
and covering every fpot therein.’* 

It feems rather a far-fetched el^Ianation, to fay that this was 
done bccaufe tlie iird flatucs were fet up in memory of war- 
riors, remarkable for fnedding much blood. Yet it is fo inter- 
preted in Harmer’s Qbfervations on PalTages of Scripture. Of 
ancient painting the reliques are indeed but fevv^ but thofc ex- 
tolled by Pococke and Norden, and the beautiful fpecimens 
which have at difierent times been dug up at Herculaneum, are 
fufficient to Oicw that the avtiiLs poilellhd extraordinary excel- 
lence, That in particular of Chiron and Achillps, which mapy 
ingenious men have not fcrupled to af^ribe to Parrhauus, is 
iaid to be remarkably beautiful. 

The great founder of the art of painting in ancient Greece 
was Zeuxis, as was Michael Angelo amongd the moderns. 

Ho/pitaitty ,'] — 'fhat tie among the ancients, which was 
ratified by particular ceremonies, and confidered as the moll 
facred of all engagements : nor dllTolvcd except with certain 
ktkxm Ibrias, and for weighty rcafons. 
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